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'pNGLISHMEN !  the  battle  of  the  Reformation  is  to  be 
^  fought  over  again — not  for  the  enfranchisement  of  God's 
holy  word — but  for  the  emancipation  of  his  church  from  the  bonds 
of  the  state ;  not  with  the  Pope  of  Rome,  but  with  our  domestic 
prelatists,  who  under  the  false  colours  of  Protestantism  and  the 
Bible,  are  endeavouring,  might  and  main,  to  force  our  under¬ 
standings  into  the  leading-strings  of  tradition,  and  to  seduce  our 
souls  back  again  into  the  go-cart  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 
Alas,  that  after  supposing  we  were  first  to  enjoy  a  manly  inde¬ 
pendence,  we  should  be  reduced  to  a  second  babyho<^  and 
doomed  to  hear  from  Oxford,  that  ‘  dry-nurse  of  the  Church,’ 
nothing  better  than  the  ‘  Almoe  nutricis  blanda  atque  inf r acta 
*  hxfuela*  Thrice  happy  is  it  for  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  that,  just  now,  neither  a  Charles  II.  nor  a  James  II., 
sits  on  the  British  throne,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  divining 
what  such  court-preachers  as  the  Leeds  Doctor,  and  such  legisla¬ 
tors  as  the  M.P.  for  Newark,  might  persuade  their  Sovereign  to 
attempt,  alike  in  Church  and  State.  It  is  abundantly  evident  that 
they  are  both,  with  a  host  like  minded,  as  hostile  to  religious 
liberty,  as  they  are  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  ;  and  that 
nothing  would  so  much  gratify  their  ambitious  arrogance  as  to  see 
us  all  again  delivered  over,  in  a  yoke  of  bondage,  to  the  lender 
mercies  of  the  priesthood,  before  which  even  the  sovereign 
authority  of  the  State  would  soon  be  taught  to  bow,  to  ask  leave 
to  be. 

But  when  we  say,  that  the  battle  of  the  Reformation  must  be 
fought  again,  we  mean  to  state  distinctly,  that  w’e  have  the  fullest 
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expectation  that  tliis  renewal  of  the  conflict  is  preparatory  to  the 
completion  of  the  victory  which  divine  truth  is  destaied  to  ^ain, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  human  and  priestly  authority  in  the  pro- 
fessinji^  church.  The  victory  achieved  at  the  Ueformation  has 
now  to  be  pushed  to  its  lej^itimate  issues.  In  the  former  instance 
the  battle  was  stiiyed  by  false  or  timid  friends,  before  the  field  was 
entirely  won ;  and  a  compromise  was  made  on  terms  which  have 
proved  disiistrous  to  the  cause  of  primitive  Christianity,  and  tlie 
exclusive  soverei<i;nty  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  church.  "1  he  trioiuls 
of  the  Bible  and  relii^ious  liberty  must  now  sUiiid  forth  for  the 
entire  emancipation  of  their  cause  from  the  shackles  of  the  civil 
power — the  severance  of  the  Church  from  the  State.  The  skir¬ 
mishing  which  has  be^un  in  the  attempt  to  revive  the  doctrine  of 
tradition  and  the  supremacy  of  the  priesthood,  is  only  the  com¬ 
mencement  ot  the  stru^^lc  which  this  will  provoke,  for  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  thintrs  that  are  Ciesar's  from  those  that  are  Chul’s, 
ami  w  hich  w  e  cannot  doubt  will  ultimately  prove  successful. 

The  militiuit  ecclesiastics  and  their  coadjutors,  who  arc  now 
writing  ‘  'Fracts  for  the  Times,’  and  Essays  upon  Church  and 
State,  arc  but  ujoadiuij  and  tcmptinjif  the  public  mind  to  open  up 
the  whole  cpicstion  of  Christian  doctrine  and  Christian  rights; 
and  they  may  rely  u|)on  it,  that  their  arroj^anee  and  temerity  will 
brinuf  their  due  punishment,  by  hastening  the  entire  prostration 
and  demolition  of  their  Da^on  before  the  ark  of  God.  The 
church  of  Christ  can  never  do  its  duty  to  the  ‘world  which  lieth 
‘  in  the  wicked  one/  can  never  fulfil  its  high  behest,  till  clad  in  its 
celestial  panoply,  it  goes  forth,  lUvC  the  youtliful  champion  of 
Isnicl,  without  Siud’s  royal  armour,  but  with  the  shepherd’s  sling 
and  pebbles,  to  discomht  the  Pldlistincs,  and  win  glory  for  the 
Lord  of  hosts.  Altogether,  we  consider  the  signs  of  the  times 
highly  favourable  to  (he  cause  and  kingdom  of  .losus  Christ;  for 
though  ominous  and  ghmmy,  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  in  their 
aspect  ti)war(ls  the  l^stablishinent,  they  are  auspicious  towards  the 
true  church- — the  spiritual  religion  of  our  Ciod  and  Saviour,  as 
maintained  by  sincere  and  holy  men. 

\\  hile,  however,  w  e  retain  our  Establisliment  connected  with 
tlie  State,  alYecting  more  or  less  the  relations  of  society,  w  ielding 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  authority  and  sanctions  of  the  law*,  and 
claiming  maintenance  at  the  general  expense,  the  precise  character 
of  tliat  h.stablishincnt,  as  to  whether  it  shall  inculcate  lk)pish  or 
Protc>tant  doctrine,  be  incline<l  to  arbitrary  ]>ow’er,  or  be  poNV(*r- 
less  against  the  liberties  ot  the  people,  favour  or  impede  good 
government,  and  the  progress  of  reform — arc  great  national  tpies- 
lions,  in  whicli  all  have  rightlully  a  voice,  whetluu’  they  abide 
w’ithin  or  without  the  ecclesiastical  ]>ale.  h'or  thcs('  rt'ason**, 
though  as  Dissenters  troin  (he  Establishment,  and  as  Cliristians 
ot  the  school  strictly  primitive  and  biblical,  we  might  remain  in- 
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different  to  the  schisms  and  contentions  now  rife  witliin  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  yet  as  Britons,  as  Patriots,  and  jis  Protestants,  we 
have  a  ri^ht  to  exercise,  and  a  duty  to  discharge,  in  reference  to 
the  questions  now  agitated ;  because  the  men  who  arc  mooting 
them  are  making  bold  and  audacious  strides  towards  ulterior  doc¬ 
trines  and  measures,  alike  perilous  to  the  interests  of  our  religion, 
and  the  integrity  of  our  liberties  as  now  enjoyed.  Their  projects 
and  predilections  are  obvious  enough  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  scandalize  all  other  Christians,  and  the  terms  in  which  tliey 
denounce  all  the  liberal  measures  of  the  State.  What  ought 
Britons  to  think  of  these  men,  many  of  them  clergymen,  bishops, 
doctors,  professors,  and  teachers  in  our  national  Universities,  lay¬ 
men,  members  of  Parliament,  and  noble  lords,  who  are  using  the 
most  disparaging  terms  in  reference  both  to  the  Reformation 
and  Revolution,  and  all  the  blessed  fruits  of  piety,  liberty,  and 
national  prosperity  to  which  they  have  conduced — gentlemen  and 
scholars,  who  ought  to  be  the  very  pink  and  pride  of  our  nation, 
labouring  with  bitterness  and  zeal  to  write  down  and  discredit 
those  grand  events  in  our  history  which  every  true-hearted 
patriot  has  been  accustomed  from  his  boyhood  to  speak  of  with 
enthusiasm,  as  the  great  epochs  of  our  religious  and  civil  enfran¬ 
chisement  ?  We  believe,  and  could  show,  were  it  required,  that 
the  present  outbreak  of  the  anti-protestant  and  anti-christian  lea¬ 
ven,  of  wdiich  Oxford  is  the  seat  and  centre,  but  by  no  means  the 
measure  and  circumference,  is  but  the  public  demonstration  of 
the  spirit  wdiich  has  been  long,  and  to  a  fearful  extent,  fermenting 
in  the  brejists  of  our  pampered  ecclesiastics.  There  has  occiision- 
ally  appeared  for  many  years  past,  symptoms  by  no  means  equi¬ 
vocal,  of  swelling  pride,  prurient  ambition,  and  intolerant  jealousy 
of  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free.  It  has  only 
now  been  constrained,  by  circumstances  which  have  brought  it  to 
a  crisis,  o|>enly  to  declare  its  purpose  of  making  combined  and 
resolute  efforts,— efforts  whicli  we  feel  perfectly  certain  must  be 
abortive, — but  still  palpable  and  reckless  efforts  to  regain  the 
domination  which  has  been  lost,  and  revive  the  doctrines  that  had 
been  discarded.  The  movement  is  of  vastly  more  imnorUmcc  as 
an  indication  of  the  animus  gendered  by  an  established  priesthocnl 
■ — and  as  an  argument  for  its  suppression,  than  for  its  present 
doings,  or  its  probable  successes.  The  tiger  has  lost  its  fangs,  , 
and  wears  a  chain  obviously  too  strong  ever  to  be  snaj)t  asunder, 
but  by  its  roaring  and  showing  its  teeth,  we  may  be  adinonished 
M'hether  it  would  not  be  better  altogether  to  dispense  with  its 
presence.  Its  near  neighbourhood  produces  little  else  but  dis¬ 
turbance  and  alarm.  We  remember  the  exclamation  of  the  savage 
blood-hound  Bonner,  when  he  heard  that  our  reformers  had  re¬ 
tained  some  of  the  Popish  ceremonies — a  saying  sagaciously  true 
both  toiiiiman  nature  and  to  history — ‘  They  liave  begun  to  sip 
‘  our  broth,  and  in  time  they  will  eat  of  our  beef.’ 
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Wlicn  the  tone  of  tlje  Oxford  theology  is  contemplated,  and 
the  general  response  given  to  it  hy  the  clergy  of  all  grades,  the 
symptoms  of  a  popish  predilection  are  distinct  and  alarming 
enough,  hut  when  in  addition  we  remember  the  disposition  that 
has  appeared  to  call  for  a  revival  of  the  Convocation  which  has  so 
long  been  reduced  toa  caput  mortuum — w  hen  we  further  observe  the 
simultaneous  diocesan  movement  throughout  the  kingdom  to  fore¬ 
stall  and  monopolize  the  national  education— the  most  unchristian 
andrancorousexhibition  madelalely  by  the  orators  aristocratical  and 
ecclesiastical  at  Freemasons  Hall,  the  almost  universal  opposition 
of  the  clergy  to  the  Queen’s  government,  the  revival  of  business 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts — the  determination  not  to  do  justice 
in  the  relief  of  Dissenteis  from  ecclesiastical  taxes — the  arrogant 
temper  and  rabid  violence  of  most  of  the  Church  periodicals,  with 
alltl  lie  minor  proofs  that  the  Church  is  indeed  ‘  awakening,*  as 
Sir  Robert  Peel  expressed  it — we  find  ample  evidence  of  a  deep 
and  general  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  setfistfi  and  exclusionists, 
both  in  Church  and  State,  not  only  to  resist,  vi  et  armis,  all  fur¬ 
ther  concessions  to  reform  and  liberality,  but  to  re-establish  as 
much  of  Popish  doctrine  as  they  can  cram  into  the  minds  of  the 
ignorant  multitude,  and  recover  as  much  of  ecclesiastical  domina¬ 
tion  as  the  people  of  England  will  allow'.  It  is  then  high  time 
for  the  friends  of  genuine  Protestiintism,  of  pure,  and  primitive, 
and  Rible  Christianity,  of  national  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  to 
merge  their  minor  difterences,  to  combine  against  the  common  foe, 
and  buckle  on  the  armour  for  that  conflict  which  is  thickening  on 
every  side,  and  which  will  he  long  and  desperately  waged  ere 
Me  sliall  be  rid  of  those  dangers  which  invariably  attend  an  eccle- 
siiistical  confederacy  in  alliance  wiili  the  civil  power.  From  the 
days  of  Constantine  to  the  days  of  Queen  Victoria,  an  est;d)lished 
church  has  been  the  bane  of  Christendom,  the  apple  of  discord  in 
all  states  where  it  has  existed  ;  the  torment  of  kings,  the  plague 
of  statesmen,  and  the  sole  cause  of  persecution.  At  the  present 
moment  it  is  the  most  prolific  source  of  our  national  contentions. 
This  settled,  nearly  all  our  other  public  differences  M'ould  subside, 
M'hile  national  reforms  and  national  prosperity  M'ould  go  hand  in 
hand,  without  impediment  from  the  aristocracy,  and  without  the 
formidable  combination  of  the  clergy ;  because  their  interests 
would  be  bound  up  with  those  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and  thriving 
population.  1  hey  M'ould  cease  to  be  an  imperiuni  in  imperio ; 
would  have  no  prescriptive  and  vested  rights,  but  would  be  simply 
what  the  first  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  professed  themselves  to  be, 
the  servants  of  the  church  for  his  sake,  and  not  its  lords. 

Rut  we  fear  our  readers  M’ill  think  m'o  have  made  a  prolix  in¬ 
troduction,  and,  indeed,  we  could  hardly  feel  justified  in  so  long 
detaining  them  from  the  treat  Mr.  Gladstone  has  prepared,  M’crc 
not  the  matters  we  have  touched  upon  of  grave  and  absorbing 
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interest.  All  parties  seem  to  be  impressed  with  the  opinion,  (hat 
we  are  approximating  to  a  highly  important  crisis  of  our  history, 
either  in  Church  or  State,  or  both,  and  for  results  of  good  or  evil 
to  our  descendants,  if  not  to  ourselves,  which  no  language  is  ade¬ 
quate  to  express. 

VVe  come,  therefore,  without  further  delay,  to  the  elalwrate 
defence  of  the  Established  Church  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the 
fervour  of  his  affection,  has  thought  proper  to  send  forth,  duly 
dedicated  to  his  dhna  Mater.  We  are  glad  to  meet  him  upon 
the  bnmd  question  of  Church  and  State,  which  he  has  treated 
both  fully  and  fairly,  and  n<A  without  ability.  There  is  an  air  of 
calmness  and  dignity  in  the  principal  part  of  his  discussion  whicli 
stands  out  in  pointed  contrast  to  the  dogmatic,  flippant,  and 
superficial  style  of  most  of  his  fellow  labourers  in  the  same  voca¬ 
tion.  We  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  writes  much  more 
like  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  Christian,  and  less  as  if  his 
brain  were  turned,  than  many  of  the  advocates  of  the  same  cause 
wdiose  writings  it  has  been  our  lot  to  peruse.  Most  of  them  are  per¬ 
fectly  frantic,  and  their  reasonings,  in  consequence,  utterly  power¬ 
less.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  certainly  treats  his  opponents  as  men  and 
as  Christians,  though  not  without  evincingthat  he  greatly  misunder¬ 
stands  their  principles  and  their  motives,  and  seriously  doubts  the 
validity  of  their  Christian  profession.  It  is  true,  that  he  has 
many  most  serious  indictments  both  against  them  and  the  genend 
spirit  and  results  of  the  Reformation ;  and  expresses  many  trem¬ 
bling  anxieties  upon  the  present  relations  of  the  Church  and 
State  connexion,  as  well  as  upon  the  pointings  of  events  now 
passing.  Yet  he  consoles  himself  and  his  friends,  with  a  truth 
which  w  e  are  rejoiced  to  find  is  beginning  to  reveal  itself  to  many 
of  the  staunchest  Churclnnen,  and  which  is  a  clear  approximation 
to  our  own  views  upon  the  general  subject. 

*  The  union  is  with  the  Church  a  matter  of  secondary  iuiportunoe. 
Her  foundations  are  on  the  holy  hills.  Iltr  charter  is  legibly  divine. 
iShe,  if  she  should  be  excluded  from  the  precincts  of  government,  may 
still  fulfil  all  her  functions,  and  carry  them  out  to  perfection.  Her 
condition  would  be  any  thing  rather  than  pitiable,  should  she  once 
more  occupy  the  position  which  she  held  before  the  reign  of  Constan¬ 
tine.* — p.  4. 

If  by  the  Church  here  he  will  allow  ns  to  suppose  he  means 
neither  the  Scriptures  nor  the  priesthood,  but  the  great  body  of  the 
faithful  according  to  the  nineteenth  article,  the  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  us  on  this  point  w^ould  bo,  that  what  he  says 
the  Church  could  still  do  to  perfection^  we  think  she  could  more 
easily,  more  fully,  and  more  acceptably  do,  as  being,  in  the  case 
of  her  separation,  more  obviously  left  to  tlie  free  exercise  of  her 
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own  spiritual  will,  and  more  remote  from  dependence  u{>on  an 
arm  of  flesh.  How  greatly  her  sacred  functions  and  activities 
in  her  Master’s  cause  would  be  enhanced  and  ennobled  by  being 
placed  in  this  her  original  predicament,  we  put  it  to  Mr.  G.’s 
noiiour  and  piety  to  determine. 

But  perhaps  he  will  deem  it  somewhat  unfair  to  take  him  first 
of  all  upon  this  generous  concession.  We,  therefore,  waive  this 
for  the  present,  because  we  are  by  no  means  reluctant  to  accom- 

Chim  into  the  merits  of  the  general  question,  but  gladly  em- 
‘  the  opportunity  of  joining  issue  with  him  upon  the  lawful¬ 
ness  and  expediency  of  any  such  union  or  connexion  as  is  involved 
in  an  established  Christian  church — and  in  our  own  particular 
case  jis  a  Protestant  nation.  But  before  w’c  do  this,  we  may  he 
permitted  to  call  attention  to  the  dissatisfaction  which  he  ex¬ 
presses  wdth  all  the  different  theories  wdiich  his  renowned  prede¬ 
cessors  hav'c  broached  upon  the  doctrine  of  Church  and  State 
connexion.  It  seems,  that  Jill  have  defects,  most  of  them  fatal 
defects,  w’hich  vitiate  the  whole  theory.  Not  one  of  them  alto¬ 
gether  satisfies  Mr.  Gladstone.  Dissent  has  gone  on  and  flour¬ 
ished  despite  the  ‘  Alliance,’  of  Warburton ;  the  ‘  Moral  Philo- 
‘sophy,*  of  Paley;  the  ‘  Ecclesiastical  Polity,’  of  the  ‘Judicious 
‘Hooker;’  the  ‘  Idea,’ of  Coleridge;  the  ‘Lay  Influence  Lec- 
‘  tiires,*  of  Chalmers ;  and  all  the  other  nameless  advocates  of  a 
State  Church. 


‘  It  does  not  appt»ar,  that  our  literature  is  w^ell  supplied  with  w-orks 
w'hich  would  meet  the  necessity  above  described,  and  furnish  men  w’ith 
sound  principles  (axiomata  summa)  upon  the  fundamental  conditions 
of  the  union  l)etw't‘i»n  the  Church  and  the  State.  Bishop  Warburton 
has  written  upon  it  with  much  acuteness  and  ability,  but  in  the  dry 
and  technical  manner  of  a  man  who  lived  in  times  wdieii  there  was  no 
strong  pressure  in  one  direction,  requiring  to  be  w’armly  and  feelingly 
met  from  another.  J\Ir.  Coleridge  has  dealt  admirably  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  his  ‘  Idea  of  Church  and  State  ;*  but  he  does  not  carry  out  his 
conceptions  into  detail,  nor  apply  them  to  practice  sufliciently  to  meet 
the  wants  of  general  readers.  Dr.  Chalmers  has  handled  some  points 
connected  ^vith  this  inquiry  in  a  'manner  the  most  felicitous ;  but,  in 
other  parts  of  his  recently  published  Lectures,  he  has  laid  down  princi¬ 
ples,  w'c  fear,  not  less  seriously  detrimental  to  our  cause.  The  work 
®fBr.  Paley  on  ‘Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,’  is  a  store-house  of 
any  thing  rather  than  sound  principles.  Hooker  looked  at  the  question 
under  influences  derived  from  the  general  controversy  w’ith  the  Puri¬ 
tans,  and  rather  with  reference  to  the  terms  than  to  the  grounds  of  the 
connexion.  None  of  these  WTiters  regarded  the  subject  in  the  aspect 
most  imperatively  required  by  present  circumstances  ;  namely,  that 
which^  shows  that  governments  are,  by  ‘  dutiful  necessity,*  cognizant 
of  religious  truth  and  falsehood,  and  bound  to  the  maintenance  and 
piopagation  of  the  former.’— p.  (i. 
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Mr.  (iludstoiic  then  proceeds  to  point  out  home,  and  only 
some,  of  the  numerous  defects  and  errors  in  those  various  schemes. 
ITnhappily,  the  only  one  tliat  has  appeared  to  the  public  at  all 
plaiisihie,  or  that  has  done  the  Church  any  real  service — namely, 
that  of  T)r.  Paley — he  utterly  repudiates.  It  does  uot  jj^o  the 
length  of  placing  the  whole  matter  upon  the  religious  responsi- 
hilitv  of  the  governing  body,  as  ‘  of  dutiful  necessity  cognizant  of 
‘  religious  truth  and  falsehood  \  and  it  dm^s  uot  elevate  the  claim 
of  the  Cinirch  to  such  preference  upon  the  ground  of  being  the 
exclusive  depository  of  the  apostoliad  succession,^and  of  the  Iloly 
Spirits  influence.  In  examining  the  theory  of  the  ^.ludicious 
‘  il(H>kor,*  which  in  its  claims  on  behalf  of  the  Church,  is  far  more 
agreeable  to  Mr.  (».,  he  flnds  that  the  wdiole  theory  of  the  ‘  con- 
‘  iiexion  *  rests  upon  fundamental  errors ;  for  the  grand  idea  of 
the  whole — which  is  that  the  Church  and  State  are  naturally 
composed  of  the  same  members — and  that  every  one  born  in  the 
nation  is  in  the  Church — proves  to  be  a  mere  delusion  5f  the 
fancy  :  he  says  of  it,  ‘This,  we  know,  w\as  not  in  stiictness  true 
as  mild  a  sentence  certainly  in  jrointing  out  a  nfHOTov  ns 

could  well  be  employed  ;  but  still  it  amounts  to  a  total  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  theory,  because  it  admits  that  it  was  built  upon 
a  fallacy,  and  not  upon  a  fact — the  first  and  favourite  ‘  idea  '  of 
the  ‘  .ludieious  *  w'as  an  assumed  falsehood.  Put  then  opponents 
have  a  just  right  to  ask,  what  is  the  logical  value  of  a  defence  of 
the  Establishment  w  hich  is  shown  and  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
rest  for  its  first  principle  upon  what  is  utterly  false  ?  And  so  it 
has  been  found  by  experience,  that  the  ‘  Ecclesiastical  Polity,’ 
w'as  wholly  inetticient.  It  has  convinced  nobody  either  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  thing  it  was  <lesigned  to  prove,  or  of  the 
consistency  of  the  argument  set  up.  Thus  with  all  the  ‘.Iiidicious 
‘  Hooker’s’  peerless  genius  and  learning — and  w'e  cheerfully  ad¬ 
mit  he  has  had  few  rivals,  there  never  was  a  more  useless, 
though  certainly  never  a  more  elegant,  piece  of  literary  lumber 
than  the  ‘  Ecclesiastical  Politv.’  VVe  do  not  w'onder  that  Mr.  G. 
felt  constrained  to  admit,  that  its  grand  ‘idea’  w'as  ‘  not  in  strictness 
‘  true ;’  but  w^e  do  w'omlcr,  that  he  could  quote  and  applaud  as 
true  a  sentiment,  on  which  he  proceeds  to  build  his  own  theory, 
w’hile  that  sentiment  is  quite  as  false  as  the  one  which  he  re¬ 
nounces.  We  select  the  following  as  supplying  a  key  to  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  subsequent  theory ;  and  as  the  examination  of  this 
one  nassage  will  save  us  the  trouble  of  making  longer  quotations, 
we  shall  endeavour  at  once  to  show  w’herein  we  consider  it  of  the 
^^me  character  as  that  other  fundamentid  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
renounces  as  false.  It  is  a  concise  and  comprehensive  statement, 
well  worthy  of  attention. 

‘  The  religious  dutv  of  kings  was  *  the  weightiest  part  of  their 
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Korcreignty,*  even  while  heathens.  Do  they  then  lose  it,  he  asks  (thnt 
is.  Hooker),  by  embracing  Christianity  »p.  11. 

This  is  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  theory,  and  upon  it  he 
proceeds  to  show,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  kings  generally,  to  be 
coguizant  of  religious  truth  and  falsehood;  though  he  is  some^ 
what  perplexeti  in  defining  to  what  extent  the  execution  of  this 
religious  duty  is  to  proceed — as  in  enforcing  their  truth,  and  sup¬ 
pressing  the  anUigonist  errors — upon  the  supposition,  of  course, 
that  their  own  judgments,  to  themselves  at  least,  are  infallible 
and  final,  and  that  they  are  l>ound  to  make  these  the  final  rule 
in  the  discharge  of  their  religious  duty  towards  their  subjects. 
He  endeavours  to  draw  a  line  that  shall  preclude  persecution  and 
intolerance ;  but  this  limit  to  the  principle  can  be  easily  assimi¬ 
lated  to  Hooker’s  fallacious  assumption  of  fiction  for  fact.  I'lie 
limit  never  has  been  admitted  by  those  who  have  pleaded  the  re¬ 
ligious  right  of  a  sovereign — it  is  not  admitted  practically  even  in 
England — and  it  never  will  be  as  long  as  subjects  flatter  their 
rulers  with  the  admission  of  their  authoritative  cognizance  of 
religious  truth  and  falsehood.  Once  concede  to  rulers  the  right, 
and  they  will  not  receive  your  limitations  of  it.  The  practical 
consequence  of  the  admission  must  be — you  never  can  get  rid  of 
persecution,  however  it  may  be  lightened  and  attenuated.  It  will, 
and  must  accomiiany  the  dogma  of  the  right  of  kings  or  rulers  to 
discharge  the  alleged  religious  duty  of  pronouncing  upon  truth 
and  falsehood,  ana  providing  for  their  subjects  a  religion  according 
to  their  own  conscience.  We  should  like  to  know  upon  what 
principle  accordant  with  this  scheme,  the  worthy  student  of  Christ 
Churcli  could  justify  the  resistiince  to  this  religious  duty  of  kings 
manifested  by  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  when  the 
heathen  king  chose  to  think  it  his  duty  to  set  up  his  golden  imiige, 
and  to  command  all  men  to  fall  dowm  and  worship  it  ?  We  have 
always  supposed  that  lawful  authority  and  dutiful  submission  were 
reciprocal.  But  if  so,  these  three  young  men  of  Israel  were 
clearly  guilty  of  resisting  the  heathen  prince  in  the  discharge  of 
his  religious  duty.  Yet  the  divine  Being  afforded  the  most  signi¬ 
ficant  and  impressive  testimony  in  approbation  of  their  conduct  — 
that  is,  of  their  resistance  to  the  sovereign  authority  cognizant  ot 
religious  truth  and  falsehood,  in  the  rightful  discharge  of  its  con¬ 
scientious  duty.  Both  Mr.  G.,  and  the  ^Judicious  Hooker’ 
all^e  the  religious  duty  of  heathen  sovereigns  to  be  ‘the 
weightiest  part  of  their  sovereignty.’  How\  then,  will  tliey  jus¬ 
tify  the  equally  religious  duty  or  resistance  in  the  Hebrew  youths? 
Here  is  duty  in  the  on©  and  duty  in  the  other,  at  decided  vari¬ 
ance  and  a  divine  decision  in  favour  of  the  resisting  party — con¬ 
sequently  against  tliat  claim  to  religious  authority  which  our  sages 
denominate  ‘  the  weightiest  part  of  sovereignty.^  But  again, 
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Uierc  v^'as  in  another  case,  what  the  Jewish  rulers  considered t  to 
be  their  religious  duty,  being  made,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  makes ' all . 
rulers,  cognizant  of  religious  truth  and  falsehood — viz.  in  prohi¬ 
biting  and  suppressing  the  preaching  of  Christianity,  because  it 
was  in  their  judgment  error,  and  opposed  to  the  established  reli-*’ 
gion.  They  proceeded  to  threaten  and  punish  the  daring  assertors 
of  the  new  heresy^  and  of  the  right  of  private  judgment.  In  this 
it  appears,  that  they  did  no  more  than  might  be  fully  justified  by 
the  doctrine  of  Hooker  and  Mr.  G.  They  possessed  a  right  as 
rulers  to  decide  upon  religious  truth  and  ^Isehood ;  to  support 
the  one  and  suppress  the  other,  according  to  their  own  conscience 
and  notion  of  their  religious  duty.  The  conseouence  is,  they 
were  merely  discharging  their  duty  when  they  forbade  the  apos-^ 
ties  to  proceed  in  their  work.  But  those  first  ministers  of  Christ, 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  answered,  we  should  say,  righteously 
and  magnanimously^  but,  according  to  our  c^asuists,  it  must  have 
been  seditiously  and  undutifully — ‘  whether  it  be  right  to  hearken 
‘  unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye.'  In  the  course  of 
their  labours  in  the  heathen  countries,  they  constantly  came  into 
collision  with  the  supposed  religious  duty  of  kings ~ and  how  did 
they  act  ?  Did  they  admit  any  such  religious  duty  in  those  kings 
to  uphold  by  their  authority  and  their  sword,  the  very  systems  of 
heathenism  which  Christianity  w^as  sent  to  destroy  i  Did  they 
square  their  conduct  so  as  to  be  compatible  any  w’ay  with  the 
alleged  authority  of  the  heathen  princes  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  with  the  doctrine  of  our  author  and  of  Hooker,  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject?  Did  they  ever  utter  any  thing  so  suicidal  to  their  own 
cause;  so  condemnatory  of  all  their  proceedings,  as  that  w'hich 
these  theorists  have  stated  ?  Did  they  ever  promulgate  or  admit 
that  heathen  sovereigns  were  but  disciiarging  their  rightful  duty,' 
ill  maintaining  heathenism;  and  that,  if  they  should  embrace* 
Christianity,  Uie  same  authority  ‘  would  pass  with  them  into  their 
‘  new  state  ?'  If  they  had  held  any  such  principle  as  Hooker  and 
Gladstone  teach,  how  could  they  have  shown  so  little  respect  to 
*  the  weightiest  part  of  the  heathen  prince's  sovereignty y'  as  to  set 
at  defiance  his  laws,  his  threats,  and  his  plea  of  conscience,  and 
proceed  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus  Christ  ? 

Many  advocates  or  Establishments  have  alleged,  that  it  must 
be  the  duty  of  a  Christian  king  to  establish  Christianity  by  law,^ 
and  suppress  opposing  error,  because  Christianity  is  clearly  a 
divine  religion.  But  in  general,  they  have  shrunk  from  the 
perilous  assertion  of  any  universal  right  in  kings  to  establish  their 
own  religion ;  because  they  have  had  acuteness  enough  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  this  would  ineritably  place  the  Christian  cause,  at  its’ 
commencement,  and  Christian  missionaries  to  heathen  states, 
through  all  time,  in  the  light  of  seditious  opposers  of  lawfiil 
authority  :  and  so  they  have  denieti  any  right  in  heathen  princes 
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to  uphold  false  religion.  Hut  in  thus  adopting  a  one-sided  prin¬ 
ciple,  they  have  made  their  reasoning  hohblc  upon  one  log.  \ 
Christian  sovereign  had  a  right  to  establish  Christianity  and  snp- 
pri'ss  error;  but  a  heathen  sovereign  had  no  parallel  right  to 
(^tablish  heathenism  and  suppress  Christianity.  This  theory,  to 
be  sure,  is  not  characterized  by  soundness  of  philosophy,  or  cor¬ 
rectness  of  logic  :  but  it  was  something  better  than  the  duetriiie 
of  Hooker  and  the  honourable  M.H.  for  Newark,  on  the  same 
subject :  obviously,  not  because  it  was  a  better  defence  of  Kstah- 
lishments,  but  because  it  did  not  go  the  length  of  implicating  the 
first  propagiitors  of  Christianity,  in  the  charge  of  resisting  heathen 
rulers  in  fulfilling  ‘the  weightiest  part  of  their  sovereigntv.’ 
Mr.  Gladstone  doubtless  perceived,  that  the  logic  of  all  such 
reasoners  limped,  and  that  the  principle  Hooker  had  stated  was  a 
bold  and  comprehensive  one,  and  was,  therefore,  ])referable  in 
point  of  reasoning ;  though,  it  seems,  be  failed  to  perceive,  that 
it  went  as  much  too  far  on  the  other  side,  by  justifying  heathen 
princes  in  persecution,  and  condemning  the  first  teachers  of  C'hris- 
tianity,for  innovating  upon  royal  authority  and  established  idolatry. 

Hence  we  beg  to  allege  as  a  fatiil  oversight,  that  Mr.  G.  makes 
no  attempt  to  adjust  this  crude  and  infamous  doctrine,  to  the  facts 
of  sacred  history  and  apostolic  practice  ;  though,  perceiving  that 
it  had  been  the  source  of  all  the  bloody  and  fiery  sjicrifices  which 
both  heathen  and  Christian  sovereigns  had  been  tiiught  to  believe 
tliey  had  a  right  to  oflfer  in  the  discharge  of  their  religious  duty, 
he  does  make,  as  we  before  observed,  a  feeble  and  most  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempt  to  harmonise  it  with  the  right  of  ])rivate  judgment. 
Hut,  indeed,  it  is  alike  impossible  to  reconcile  it  with  the  inde¬ 
pendent  proceedings  of  the  a])ostles,  and  the  sacred  rights  of  indi¬ 
vidual  conscience.  Either  the  doctrine  must  give  way,  or  the 
consciences  and  rights  of  individual  inen  must  be  sacrificed.  Vhe 
dilemma  to  which  Mr.  G.,  and  all  such  reasoners,  may  be  readily 
reduced,  is,  in  brief,  this— and  we  state  it  plaiidy  and  briefly  for 
their  more  convenient  examination — either  yon  must  adhere  ri¬ 
gidly  to  your  notion  of  the  religious  duty  of  kings  as  ‘  the  weigh- 
‘  tiest  part  of  their  sovereignty  ’ — and  as  a  vniversal  principle — 
and  then  yon  must  condemn  the  conduct  of  good  and  holy  men 
under  both  dispensations,  in  the  resistance  they  manifested  to  the 
operation  of  your  favourite  principle ;  or  yon  must  accept  the 
conduct  of  inspired  men,  and  the  divine  sanction  given  to  it,  as  a 
guanuitee  of  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience,  and  abandon  your 
doctrine  of  ‘  the  weightiest  part  of  earthly  sovereignties,’  as  a 
dream  of  the  im.^ination,  having  no  foundation  in  reason  or 
i^ripture,  but  derived  from  the  false  analogy  of  the  paternal  rela¬ 
tion  and  wrong  notions  of  legislative  responsibility.  W’e  calmly 
and  confidently  put  it  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  any  other  Kstablish- 
ment  man,  who  may  hereafter  assiiy  his  dialectical  skill  upon  this 
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question,  to  go  fairly  and  fully  to  the  very  bottom  of  tlie  theory, 
and  no  longer  to  waste  words,  and  amuse  the  world  with  this 
|)ush-pin  reasoning.  There  is  a  short  but  weighty  pass;ige  in  a 
certain  Eniscopalian  writer,  which  seems  to  us  to  place  the  matter 
ill  a  just  light,  but  which  we  have  never  seen  noticed,  much  less 
answered,  by  any  of  the  advocates  of  Establishments.  We  shall, 
therefore,  extract  it  for  their  use  and  benefit.  If  they  can  sjitis- 
factorily  and  thoroughly  meet  the  case,  we  promise  them  that  they 
shall  in  future  number  ourselves  among  their  converts  and  advo¬ 
cates. 

*  If  no  way  of  defending  our  Establishment  can  be  devised,  which 
would  not,  if  fairly  a]iplied,  defend  the  Establishment'  of  Popery,  of 
Mahomedanism,  or  Pagan  idolatry,  by  the  authority  of  kings  and 
rulers  ;  /  viust  acknowledtjc  the  cause  to  he  dt  s pirate.  Y  et  if  it  be  a 
rifjht  of  kings  and  rulers  to  prescribe  the  creed  and  manner  of  worship, 
with  its  appendages  to  their  subjects,  and  to  enforce  their  concurrence, 
it  must  be  equally  the  nght  of  all  lings  ;  for  they  all  think,  or  jirofess 
to  think,  their  (►wn  religion  to  be  the  true  religion.  Again,  if  it  Ik*  the 
ilutg  of  kings  and  rulers  to  prescribe  these  things  to  their  subjects,  it  is 
I'qiially  the  duty  of  all  kings,  and  for  the  same  reason.  This  is  the 
pnlladhnn  of  those  who  oppose  Establishments  ;  and  how  shall  we  de¬ 
prive  them  of  it?’ — Evil  of  Separation^  hy  the  Rev.  T,  Scotty  1817. 

Mr.  Gladstone  takes  up  that  view  of  the  sovereign’s  duty  in  all 
cases,  which  fully  justifies  his  establishment  of  his  own  opinions, 
be  they  w’hat  they  may;  and,  therefore,  according  to  Mr,  Scott, 
the  cause  of  the  Establishment  in  such  hands  must  be  desperate. 
Mr.  G.  boldly  advocates  what  the  Commentator  deemed  fatal  to 
the  argument.  Let  his  opinion  sjieak  for  itself,  and  be  universally 
known. 

‘  This  I  do  not  scruple  to  affirm,  that  if  a  JMahometan  conscientiously 
believes  his  religion  to  come  from  God,  and  to  teach  divine  truth  (what 
heathen  does  not  profess  as  much  ?),  he  must  believe  that  truth  to  be 
lieneficial,  and  beneficial  beyond  all  other  things  to  the  soul  of  man  ; 
and  he  must,  therefore,  and  ought  to  desire  its  extension,  and  to  use 
for  its  extension  all  proper  and  legitimate  means :  and  that,  if  such  a 
Mahometan  be  a  prince,  he  ought  to  count  among  those  memis  the 
application  of  whatever  influence  or  funds  he  may  lawfully  have  at  his 
disposid,  for  such  purposes.* — p.  30, 

Of  course,  what  Mr.  Gladstone  holds  to  be  true  of  a  Maho¬ 
metan  prince,  he  equally  holds  of  an  idolatrous  prince — that  is  to 
say,  of  all  anti-christian  princes  throughout  the  world.  Provided 
they  use  only  lawful  means  mul  lawTul  authority,  that  is,  iiist 
what  their  own  st^ites  consider  to  be  laufvd^  they  may^  then 
<letermine  it  to  be  their  duly  ;  yes,  their  conscientious  religious 
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duty,  to  uphold  lieathcnisni  and  exclude  Christianity*  So  much 
for  Mr.  G.’s  fundamental  principle,  upon  which  all  the  rest  ot 
his  reasoning  depends.  What  a  very  enterUiining  thing  it  would 
be  to  hear  our  author,  who  piques  himself  upon  carrying  out  into 
minute  and  circumstantial  detail,  what  other  great  sages  have  only 
stated  in  the  abstract,  come  forth  with  plain  solutions  of  some  (!f 
the  very  first  problems  which  arise  out  of  Hooker’s  doctrine,  the 
perilous  proposition  which  he  has  himself  fully  adopted  and 
approved. 

Query' :  tlie  case  of  a  heathen  or  Mahometan  nation,  or  a  na¬ 
tion  made  up  of  both  sorts,  as  the  population  of  India,  having  for 
their  sovereign  no  less  pious  and  conscientious  a  Christian  king, 
than  George  III.,  no  matter  how  he  became  their  king;  required, 
how'  the  weightiest  part  of  his  sovereignty  can  be  discharged  to¬ 
wards  them,  or  how  his  religious  duty  to  maintain  Christianity 
and  suppress  heathenism  and  error,  can  be  made  to  comport  with 
their  conscientious  duty,  and  the  preservation  of  their  natural 
rights  ? 

Or  let  the  case  be  reversed,  and  let  us  be  informed  how  a 
Christian  people  ought  to  behave  towards  a  Mahometan  prince 
who  should  plead  his  religious  right,  conscientious  duty,  and  ‘  the 
‘  weightiest  part  of  his  sovereignty,’  to  choose  and  uphold  his 
religion  at  their  expense,  and  to  the  extermination  of  Christianity  ? 
These  questions,  it  appears  to  us,  eannot  be  solved ;  they  never 
have  been  by  any  writer  that  has  adopted  the  notion  of  the  duty 
of  kings  to  maintain  their  own  religion,  whatever  it  may  be,  at 
the  expense,  and  despite  the  will  of  their  subjects.  It  is  not  done 
by  Mr.  G.,  and  w’e  opine,  it  cannot  be  done  othcrivise  than  by 
condemning,  as  we  have  before  observed,  the  grand  innovation 
which  Christianity  perpetrated,  and  is  still  perpetrating,  and  must 
go  on  to  perpetrate  against  the  supposed  religious  duty  of  kings. 
The  only  solution  we  could  ever  find  w'as,  to  throw  away  this 
figment  of  ‘  the  wxightiest  part  of  sovereignty ;’  and  so  releiisc 
kings  of  more  than  half  their  burden.  Let  them,  and  welcome,  be 
keepers  of  their  own  religious  conscience,  but  let  them  be  de¬ 
prived  of  all  right  and  power  to  interfere  with  the  equally  sacred 
consciences  of  their  subjects,  and  the  whole  question  w'ill  then 
become  simple  and  manageable,  under  all  the  various  phases  it 
may  assume.  In  fact,  w'e  suspect  that  no  man  w'ould  ever  dream 
of  binding  himself  to  submit  to  his  sovereign’s  dictation  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion,  if  it  did  not  happen  that  his  own  view’s  coincided 
wdth  his  sovereign’s ;  and,  furtner,  that  it  only  requires  a  practi¬ 
cal  collision  betw’een  his  ow’ii  conscience  and  that  of  the  SUite,  to 
open  his  eyes  juid  aw’aken  his  mind  to  the  absurdity,  inhumanity, 
and  impiety  of  this  alleged  duty  of  the  sovereign. 

^  Mr.  Gkidstone  has  fabricated  an  artificial  theory  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  conscience  of  civil  rulers ;  a  mere  figment,  which  has 
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involved  him  in  entanglements  and  dilemmas  from  which  ho  in 
Aaiii  endeavours  through  several  chapters  to  wind  his  devious 
way.  The  paternity  of  sovereigns  is  altogether  a  false  analogy  ; 
the  doctrine  of  a  religious  conscience  in  States,  as  to  the  use  of 
their  civil  power,  whicli  means  a  right  to  coerce  upon  dictation,  is 
a  mere  figment  of  the  imagination,  and  practically  involves  little 
else  but  immoral  and  irreligious  absurdities.  A  most  delectable 
specimen  we  have,  to  be  sure,  in  our  own  case  of  the  religious 
conscience  of  our  four  estates  of  king,  lords,  commons,  and  clergy ; 
all  concurring  to  establish — first,  the  Noah’s  Ark  of  clean  and 
unclean  in  the  English  Episcopacy,  founded  upon  (as  Mr.  G. 
avows)  its  apostolical  succession,  the  very  cynosure  of  all  true 
Christianity;  next,  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland  and  partly  in 
Ireland,  with  its  renunciation  and  execration  of  the  apostolical  suc¬ 
cession  and  of  prelacy  ;  next.  Popery  in  Canada  and  various 
other  places  of  the  empire;  and,  finally,  heathen  idolatry  pro¬ 
tected,  honoured,  patronised,  and  paid  in  India;  and  all  this 
within  a  stiite  rightly  cognizant  of  religious  truth  and  falsehood — 
a  real,  personal  religious  conscience  pointing  to  the  discharge  of 
the  paternal  duties  of  the  sovereign  towards  his  subject  children. 
Here  is  a  religious  conscience  for  our  governors  that  might  well 
make  all  parties  weep  to  think  of  their  responsibility  to  that  God 
whose  truth  is  one  and  uniform,  and  at  whose  bar  every  really 
personal  conscience  shall  be  held  accountable  ;  but  where  shall  be 
their  national  conscience  at  that  day,  and  who  shall  stand  forth  to 
bear  the  punishment  of  their  enormities  ?  IMr.  G.  must  answer 
that  question,  while  we  pass  on  further,  to  prove  its  absurdity 
from  his  own  pages. 

There  is  a  meniorable  passage  at  page  211,  from  which  it 
a|>pears  that  his  understanding  was  somewhat  startled  at  the  in¬ 
consistency  of  this  State  conscience  being  made  answerable  for  the 
maintenance  of  opposing  religious  esUd)lishments.  Herein,  as 
shall  be  seen,  lie  virtually  admits,  that  the  case  of  the  Scottish 
Establishment  reduces  his  vaulted  principle  of  a  religious  State 
conscience  to  a  gross  absurdity  in  practice ;  and  yet  this  case  is 
the  mildest  that  could  be  selected.  The  cases  of  Popery  and 
heathenism  are  obviously  far  worse.  Yet  Mr.  G.  confesses  of  tlie 
^HJottish  Establishment  as  follows : 

‘  The  general  drift  of  our  argument  has  undoubtedly  been  to  the 
effect,  that  the  State  ought  to  liave  respect  to  separatism  as  well  as  to 
heterodoxy, — ought  not  only  to  support  religion,  but  the  Church,  as  its 
appointed  depository  ;  and  if  that  church  be  one  in  body  as  w'ell  as  in 
spirit,  it  may  at  first  sight  seem  a  proper  consef|uence,  that  the  Scottish 
Establishment  should  be  disowned,  or  altered  to  a  different  constitu¬ 
tion,  susceptible  of  union  with  our  own  ;  but  that,  if  not,  it  destroys 
that  principle  of  a  personal  religion  in  the  State  for  which  w  e  have  been 
contending.’ — p.  241. 
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With  all  his  trimming  of  his  subsequent  argument,  and  all  his 
flattering  compliments  to  the  stern  patrons  of  Presbyterianism,  he 
cannot  make  tlie  existence  of  such  a  church,  as  the  Church  of  the 
State,  comport  with  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  apostolicity ;  which 
throughout  he  stoutly  maintains.  But  we  put  it  to  himself—of 
what  avail,  in  the  argument,  is  all  this,  w  hile  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  neither  has,  nor  pretends  to  have,  the  necessary  succession, 
and  the  alleged  necessary  virtue  of  divine  influence  in  its  minis¬ 
try  ?  It  is,  upon  Mr.  G.’s  theory,  a  false,  heretical,  and  anti- 
christian  church,  irreconcilable  to  Episcopacy  and  succession, 
and,  therefore,  an  unansw’crable  argument  against  the  doctrine  of 
a  religious  personality  in  the  State — such  a  conscience  as  the 
State  in  this  instance  possesses,  not  to  name  the  fiir  w’orse  cases, 
must  indeed  be  a  nose  of  wax,  and  no  safe  guide  for  its  subjects. 
What  a  dream  of  the  cloister,  w  hat  a  mockery  of  common  sense, 
is  this  doctrine  of  the  religious  personality  of  States,  and  religions 
conscience  of  governments  !  It  is  clear,  they  could  never  yet  afford 
to  keep  any  conscience. 

But,  before  we  approach  the  other  grand  peculiarity  of  the 
volume — we  mean  the  idle  and  insulting  boast  of  exclusive  apos¬ 
tolicity,  w’e  must  be  permitted  to  call  attention  to  a  singularly 
unjust  representation  of  the  consequences  of  private  jiidgnient, 
which  he  misnames,  private  i/vV/,  as  if  it  wTre  identified  with  a 
wilful  opposition  to  every  other  will,  not  excepting  even  the  di¬ 
vine,  He  is  speaking  of  an  established  religion  as  bearing  the 
same  aspect  towards  ])rivate  judgment,  which  huv  in  a  State  bears 
tow’ards  individual  w  ill ;  though  there  is  a  gross  solecism  in  the  sup¬ 
posed  analogy,  which  we  must  pass  over  for  the  sake  of  fixitig 
attention  on  one  of  the  most  glaring  specimens  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  and  cjdumnv  which  the  volume  contains.  He  savs, 

'The  adoption  of  a  moral  principle,  or  scheme,  or  institution,  hv  the 
State,  is  among  the  most  solemn  and  the  most  pregnant  of  liunian 
acts  ;  and  although  it  cannot  place  w'hat  it  adopts  upon  a  higher  ground 
than  its  ow'ii,  any  more  than  water  can  rise  above  its  level,  yet  tliat 
ground  is  one  of  an  order  having  more  of  natural  justice,  more  of  expe¬ 
rimentally  demonstratetl  |)ermauence,  more  of  divine  authentication, 
than  any  other,  excej)t  the  Church,  w  hich  it  feebly,  though  perceptibly, 
imitates ;  and  certainly,  much  more  than  that  private  wall,  w  hicli, 
WKUier  or  later,  leads  us  to  w  anton  in  the  whole  s])irit  and  practice  of 
dissent,  reversing  every  fundamental  law'  of  the  universe,  and  asserting 
the  isolation  and  deifying  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  man.* — p.  lOJ. 

Although  the  former  part  of  this  remarkable  passage  will  appear 
obscure  to  most  ot  our  readers,  or  else  absolutely  nonsensical,  vet 
the  author's  meaning  in  the  latter  part,  is  made  obvious  enougli. 
But,  then,  it  is  utterly  false,  that  the  spirit  and  practice  of  dissent. 
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being;»  as  he  says,  private  will— but  which  is  no  such  thin^,  but 
private  jiidj^inent  constrained  by  the  divine  will-reverses  every 
fundamental  law  of  the  universe,  &c.  It  is  the  more  commanding 
and  sacred  law  of  God,  in  the  conscience  of  the  dissident,  which 
refuses  subjection  to  that  apfp^re^ate  or  State  will  of  human 
governors,  represented  by  an  Lstablishrnent,  and  which  itself 
reverses  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  universe,  upon  which 
alone  human  and  individual  responsibility  rests — the  freedom  of 
the  will,  and  the  freedom  of  the  judgment — as  to  all  human  coer¬ 
cion  in  religion,  but  not  their  independence  or  isolation,  as  to 
that  divine  will  from  w’hich,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  alone,  reli¬ 
gion  is  relitjion  at  all,  and  worthy  to  be  received.  JSeparate  the 
individual  will  and  judgment  from  the  divine,  by  the  intervention 
of  human  decision,  how  ever  solemn,  and  tlien  our  faith  tow'ards 
C»od  stands  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  and  our  fear  is  taught  by  the 
precept  of  men  ;  and,  therefore,  ceases  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
supreme  Being.  We  utterly  repudiate  the  charge  of  private  will 
wantoning  in  dissent  to  the  reversing  of  everg  fundamental  law  of 
Goil^  tSr.,  for  we  are  conscious  of  a  more  genuine,  entire,  and 
immediate  subjection  to  the  will  of  God,  in  our  dissent  from  the 
religious  EsUiblishment  of  our  own  country,  than  we  could  be  by 
assenting  to  it.  To  us  it  appears,  that  the  very  theory  which  Mr. 
G.  advocates,  is  chargeable  with  that  w  hole  amount  of  criminality 
w  hich  he  attributes  to  dissent,  in  that  it  nullifies  private  judgment, 
and  individual  or  private  will,  by  introducing  the  wdll  of  the 
sovereign  power  in  religion,  which  after  all,  is  just  as  likely  to 
wanton  in  the  spirit  and  practice  of  error,  as  the  individual  wall  of 
the  subject:  both  are  human  and  fallible,  and  that  of  the  sovereign 
has,  in  practice,  done  more  injury  to  the  cause  of  truth,  of  (umI, 
an<l  humanity,  than  was  ever  done  by  the  most  unrestrained  exer¬ 
cise  of  private  judgment  in  religion. 

We  have  reserved  to  the  close  of  this  article,  a  few  observations 
whicli  it  is  imperative  upon  us  to  oiler,  touching  the  vaunted 
ecclesiastical  dogma  of  personal  succession,  wdiich  Mr.  Cf.  advo¬ 
cates  throughout  his  whole  treatise,  and  which  is  inseparably 
mixed  up  with  all  his  reasoning.  And,  first,  we  shall  supply  our 
readers  with  a  few*  short  extracts,  from  which  they  may  clearly 
gather  his  opinion,  and  observe  the  very  concise,  authoritative, 
and  dogmatic  manner  in  w  Inch  he  lays  it  down  as  a  thing  not 
HOW’  to  be  questioned,  since  Oxford  has  announced  it  to  the  world 
as  tlie  badge  of  the  one  true  and  exclusive  Church,  wherc]»y  it  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  all  mere  pretenders.  But  w  hether  it  is 
the  mere  assertion  of  this  descent  from  a})ostles  which  is  to  au¬ 
thenticate  the  thing — that  is,  the  assertion  to  stand  for  proof  ifscit 
— or  whetlier  there  exists  any  possibility  of  j>roving  the  thing 
historically,  or  by  any  living  divine  lineaments  in  the  universal 
nnnistrv  of  the  Knirli!>h  Church,  our  author  determines  not.  And 
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80  we  are  left  to  help  ourselves  to  proofs  or  disproofs,  as  we  best 
may.  Referring  to  the  preference,  which  he  says  the  State  or 
civil  ruler  ought  to  give  to  the  Episcopal  Church  over  the  Si'ot- 
fish,  he  very  modestly,  hut  confidently  presumes,  that  ‘  he  (the 
‘civil  ruler)  would  ag*ain  prefer  to  this  (the  Scottish  Church)  the 
‘  polity  of  tlie  English  Church,  which  superadded  to  the  evidence 
‘  and  guarantee  ot  the  word,  of  the  sacraments,  of  creeds,  and  of 
‘  primitive  practice,  a  perjyetual  succession  ofekrgy^  by  whom  these 
‘  have  been  received,  as  they  were  delivered,  in  regular  order 
‘  from  hand  to  hand ;  and  which  thus  supplies  us  with  a  living 
‘  voice  of  perpetual  witnesses.’ — p.  64.  ‘  That  divine  ordinance 

‘  which  has  separated  for  ever  a  class  of  men  to  minister  in  the 
‘  Christian  sanctuary.’ — p.  78.  ‘  The  Church  professes  to  be  an 

‘  institution — regularlv  transmitted  in  a  divinely  appointed  though 
‘  human  line — the  difference  is  twofold  (between  the  Church  of 
‘  England  and  any  other),  it  is  that  between  inheritance  and  ac- 
‘  quisition ;  it  is  that  between  an  attested  and  a  conjectural 
‘  authority  from  God.’ — p.  66.  ‘  The  idea  of  inheritance,  with 

‘  all  its  at  once  ennobling  and  subduing  effects,  is  perfectly  rea- 
‘  lized  in  that  body  alone,  where  w'e  are  the  heirs,  not  merely  of 
‘  antiquity,  but  of  ins])iration,  and  the  long  line  of  Christian 
‘generations  brightens,  instead  of  fading,  as  it  recedes.’— p.  105. 

‘  I'he  great  misfortune  was,  that  the  continental  reformation  did 
‘  not  carry  with  it  the  bishops  of  the  church,  whence  it  failed  to 
‘  preserve  the  succession  of  the  ministry ;  in  England,  the  refor- 
‘  mation  did  not  destroy,  hut  successfully  maintained  the  unity 
‘  and  succession  of  the  (Jhurch  in  her  apostolical  ministry.  We 
‘  have,  therefore,  still  among  us  the  ordained  hereditary  witnesses 
‘  of  the  truth,  conveying  it  to  us  through  an  unbroken  scries,  from 
‘  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles.* — p.  155.  ‘  Now,  our 

‘  principle  is,  that  there  is  one  revealed  catholic  church,  of  which 
‘  the  apostolical  succession  in  the  ministry  is  a  condition,  as  well 
‘  as  truth  of  doctrine,  one  in  body  as  well  as  in  spirit,  and  having 
‘  tliat  succession  appertaining  essentially  to  the  body.’ — p.  242. 

These  are  but  specimens  of  the  reiterated  assurances  which 
meet  us  on  almost  every  page,  and  which  from  their  very  itera¬ 
tion,  seem  to  betray  a  deficiency  of  that  manly  confidence  in  the 
truUi,  which  ivould  have  been  less  anxious  to  assert^  and  more  so 
to  demonstrate  what  is  affirmed  to  be  so  certain.  If  these  dogmas 
repeated  ad  nauseam^  do  not  betray  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
WTiter,  they  at  least  presume,  that  it  was  not  impossible  there  might 
l>e  one  in  the  reader.  Will  our  readers  believe  it  ?  There  is  not  a 
single  attempt  to  prove  what  is  so  boldly  and  baldly  asserted  ! 
Not  a  single  reference  to  any  source  of  proof  by  which  the  doubter 
might  relieve  his  doubts.  Is  the  thing  then  a  religious  dogma 
not  to  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  proof  ?  Must  it  be  exemj)ted 
from  the  searching  scrutiny  of  the  student,  who  says,  ‘show  it  us 
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<  in  the  Book^  or  show  it  as  in  the  demonstrated  superiority  of 
*  your  ministry,  and  do  not  expect  that  it  is  to  be  swallowed  un- 
‘  chewed,  on  the  authority  of  a  student  of  Christ  Church  ?'  There 
cannot  be  any  thin^  so  axiomatic  and  sacred  in  this  doctrijie,  that 
a  reverential  and  prayerful  believer  in  revelation  may  be  for¬ 
bidden  on  piiin  of  damnation,  to  question  the  grounds  on  wdiich  it 
rests. 

We  have  reail  our  New  Testament,  and  no  small  (luantity  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  with  all  due  respect  for  Air.  G.,  and 
anxiety  to  kuow'  the  truth  on  all  subjects,  and  preeminently  on  all 
comiected  witli  Revelation  and  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  we 
'  propose  to  submit  the  following  considerations  to  our  theological 
M.l\,  and  all  his  coadjutors  in  the  attempts  they  arc  now  inaKing 
to  reform  the  Reformation. 

1.  We  will  suppose  that  all  they  wish  us  to  believe  is  undeni¬ 
ably  true,  will  they  then  condescend  to  inform  us  how  it  lias 
happened,  and  does  happen  daily,  and  generation  after  genera¬ 
tion,  that  this  apostolical  succession  secures  no  identity  of  doctrine 
among  the  subjects  of  it?  for  w^e  find  from  a  certain  John  Search^ 
that  one  section  of  the  soi  disant  apostolicals  condemn  the  other 
of  fundamental  errors,  and  say,  yea  print  continually,  that  their 
feJlow-successionists  are  leading  the  souls  of  their  people  to  perdi¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  many  w'eeks  since  a  remonstrance  numerously 
»  signed  by  some  seventy  or  eighty  of  the  succcssionists,  was  sent 
to  a  great  society  of  brother  succcssionists,  testifyin*^  that  their 
publications  teemed  with  anti-christian,  and  anti  scriptural,  and 
anti-apostolical  doctrines.  It  is  quite  clear,  that  both  these  par¬ 
ties  cannot  have  the  virtue  of  the  succession  which  infallibly  pro¬ 
tects  gospel  truth.  Yet  they  have  all  been  episcopally  ordained, 
and  are  in  the  prescribed  line  of  the  succession.  In  such  a 
dilemma  how  is  a  plain  man  to  determine?  ‘  From  the  same 
^fountain  proceedetli  not  sw'eet  water  and  bitter.’  Will  Mr.  G. 
or  any  one  else,  ever  reply  to  John  Search,  and  show*  the  w’orld 
how  to  reconcile  these  wide  discrepancies,  these  endless  contra¬ 
dictions,  these  infinite  repugnances  and  extremes  of  religious 
*  sentiment  among  the  motley  family  of  the  succcssionists  ?  It  is  no 
secret,  that  they  include  in  this  wonderful  line  of  succession  at  the 
present  moment,  all  tlie  varieties  of  religioas  sentiment  contained 
among  all  the  opposite  and  repugnant  sects  throughout  the  whole 
empire.  Where,  then,  is  tlie  guarantee  of  truth — w'here  the  unity 
of  the  boily  and  of  the  spirit  ?.  Light  and  darkness  arc  not  more 
adverse.  Of  w’hat  value  is  such  a  succession — except  to  the  suc¬ 
ccssionists  themselves — to  whom  it  proves  comfortably  available 
for  claiming  a  share  of  Peter’s  patrimony  ? 
f  2.  W  e  observe  that  the  claim  itself  is  more  in  accordance  with 

the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  economy  and  Aaronic  priesthood,  than 
with  that  of  the  Christian ;  and  till  its  advocates  shall  point  us 
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to  clear  scriptural  proofs,  we  sliall  feel  disposed  to  say  it  is  a  re¬ 
striction  to  the  liberty  of  j)rophesyin^  neither  in  harmony  with  our 
Lord’s  words  to  the  disciples,  who  forbade  the  man  from  casting 
out  devils,  because  he  followed  not  them ;  and  to  wlioin  he  re¬ 
plied,  ‘  forbid  him  not,  for  he  that  is  not  ai^ainst  us  is  on  our 
‘  part or  with  the  words  of  Paul,  ‘  Christ  is  preached,  and 
‘  1  therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice.’  "1  he  first  and  most 
essential  step  to  jirove  the  succession,  is  scriptural  authority. 
Till  that  is  produced  the  thin<j  is  baseless,  and  the  boast  arroj^ant 
and  contemptible.  Produce  the  plain  jiroof  from  the  divine  word 
and  we  bow  instantly.  But  till  then  cease  to  iterate  it  in  our 
unbelievint(  ears. 

.*L  Supjiosin**;  it  could  be  proved,  that  such  a  personal  succes¬ 
sion  were  really  essential,  we  be<^  leave  to  sujj^^est  whether  it  is 
not  impossible  to  prove  it  ?  If  you  say,  the  links  of  your  chain 
are  complete  and  unbroken;  we  oidy  ask  you  to  determine 
whether  you  will  have  it  through  the  ancient  British  and  Saxon 
bishops,  who  were  in  Ihij^land  before  the  comin«^  of  Austin,  or 
ihioujjh  Austin’s  bisliojis,  up  to  Horne,  and  we  then,  in  either 
ease,  ciudUmje,  and  hereby  dej)f,  any  man  to  make  it  out.  But 
surely  Mr.  (i.  does  not  supjiose,  that  we  are  such  novices  in 
church  history  as  not  to  know,  that  no  church  upon  earth  ever 
has  proved,  or  ever  can  prove,  its  succession  in  this  way  to  any 
one  of  the  apostles.  Ciodwin,  in  his  history  of  the  bishops,  has 
shown  that  there  are  many  links  missing  even  among  our  English 
bishops,  that  cannot  be  sup))lied.  Besides,  no  author  can  deter¬ 
mine  who  ordained  tlie  ancient  bishops  of  this  island  prior  to 
Austin’s  advent;  and  no  one  can  tell  certainly  who  was  the /fV.vV, 
second^  thirds  or  fourth  bishop  of  Home  ;  whether  they  were  re¬ 
gularly  ordained  in  succession,  or  whether  there  were  not  gaps  of 
many  years  from  the  death  of  one  to  the  installation  of  the  other. 
Further,  what  will  the  succcssionists  do  with  all  those  chasms  that 
occur  in  various  ages?  Bishop  Stillingflect  says,  ‘  We  find 
‘  bishops  discontinued  for  a  long  time  in  the  greatest  churches. 
‘  \\  here  was  the  church  of  Home,  when  from  the  martyrdom  of 
‘  Flabia,  and  the  banishment  of  Lucius,  the  church  was  governed 
‘by  the  clergy?’ — Ircnecum^  p.  57(>.  Bellarminc  himself  says, 
that  ‘  for  above  eighty  years  together,  the  church,  for  want  of  a 
‘  lawful  Po|)e,  had  no  other  head  than  what  was  in  heaven.’  Ba¬ 
ronins  also,  another  Popish  author,  says  ‘  how  deformed  was  the 
‘  H«»man  church,  when  whores,  no  less  powerful  than  vile,  bore 
‘sway  at  Home;  and  at  their  pleasure  changed  sees  and 
‘  bishops  ;  and  what  is  horrible  to  mention,  did  thrust  into  Peter’s 

*  chain,  their  own  paliants^  false  Popes  !  Clirist  was  then,  it 
‘  seems,  in  a  very  decj)  sleep ;  and  what  was  worse,  when  the 

f-(>rd  was  then  asleej),  there  were  no  disciples  to  awaken  him, 

•  neing  them'jclves  all  fast  asleep.  W  hat  kind  of  eanlinals  can  we 
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‘  think  wore  chosen  by  those  monsters?’ — See  BaroniitSy  Tom,  x. 
and  lUfjhts  of  the  Christian  Church,  p.  351.  Then  again,  what 
will  onr  snccessionists  do  with  the  very  reign  of  Arianisin  among 
the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  ?  Could  these  umpicstionahle 
heretics,  who  denied  the  Lord  Jesus,  be  apostolically  ordained,  or 
coidd  they  transmit  the  supposed  apostolical  authority,  wliieh  tliey 
did  not  possess?  ‘  Yet  their  ordination  was  the  only  ordination 
‘  which  tneir  reformed  successors  ever  received.’ 

4.  We  M'ill  suppose  again,  that  the  catalogue  could  be  com¬ 
pleted,  what  woula  it  avail  them  among  a  Christian  people,  when 
it  would  appear  that  they  inlierit  through  such  utter  reprobates, 
infidels,  simonists,  and  monsters,  as  all  history  shows  liave  occu¬ 
pied  the  bishops’  chairs,  first  in  England,  and  next  at  the  head 
quarters  of  Home?  John  XII.  was  degraded  by  a  council,  that 
charged  him  with  every  abomination  that  ever  disgraced  a  human 
monster.  Leo,  a  wretch  little  better,  was  set  up  in  his  place. 
Yet  Haronius  and  Hinius  trace  the  succession  through  John,  and 
not  through  Leo.  John  was  a  siwonist,  a  drunkard,  a  murderer, 
an  adulterer,  a  worshipper  of  idols,  and  of  the  devd.  Yet  this 
monster  was  the  clianncl  through  which  our  snccessionists  claim 
to  have  recived  the  Holy  Ghost  !  Tlien,  at  another  time,  there 
were  three  Popes,  all  making  war  upon  each  other,  and  fighting 
with  armies  to  make  their  way  to  the  apostolic  chair,  and  convey 
the  Holy  Spirit’s  influence  pure  from  the  fountain-head  to  all 
their  Christian  successors.  In  the  eleventh  century  simonij 
was  universally  practised  in  Italy.  It  was  for  a  long  time 
much  the  same  in  England,  and  Godwin  shows  at  what  exorbitant 
])rices  many  of  the  English  bishops  procured  ordination  from  the 
Poj)e.  ‘Come  here,*  says  Stillingflcet,  ‘to  Home,  and  here  the 
^  sucecssion  is  as  muddij  as  the  Tiber  itself,' — Iren,  p.  322.  ^luch 
good  may  it  do  the  snccessionists  to  take  their  fill  of  such  a  stream, 
and  claim  their  descent  through  such  channels.  Yet  all  this 
comes,  and  infinitely  more,  if  we  had  but  room  to  slate  it,  through 
their  arrogant,  thriftless,  and  contemptible  boasts  of  apostolical 
succession.  It  deserves  to  be  held  up  to  the  utter  scorn  and  ridi¬ 
cule  of  the  whole  Protestant  world.  It  is  an  outrageous  insult  to 
common  sense.  If  the  men  who  are  now  perpetrating  it  in  the 
face  of  England,  were  ojien  to  the  argununtum  ad  modest iam,  we 
wmdd  just  remind  them,  tliat  the  liomdi/  for  ff’hitsundai/,part  2, 
declares  that  ‘  the  Popes  and  j)Telates  of  Home,  for  the  most  part, 
‘are  worthily  accounted  among  the  number  of  false  prophets,  and 
‘  false  Christs,  which  deceived  the  world  a  long  while ;’  and  then  it 
j^rays,  that  the  gospel  of  C’hrist  may  be  received  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  ‘to  the  beating  down  of  sin,  death,  the  Pope,  the  devil,  and 
‘all  the  kingdoms  of  anti-christ.’  J’o  these  homilies,  we  believe, 
every  clergyman  subscribes,  as  containing  ‘rt  godty  and  wholesome 
‘  doctrine,  ft  to  be  read  in  churches  by  ministers,'  Yet  we  arc 
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now  inf<n*mod  hy  those  ministers  of  (.’hrist,  that  tliese  Popes  and 
prefates  are  the  very  men  that  liave  eommunieated  to  them  ex- 
ehisively  the  Iloly  S|>irit  and  the  apostolic  doctrine.  (ientlenuMi 
and  C'hrisliaii  ministers,  what  lias  lieeome  ot  your  modesty  and 
consistency  ?  C'an  ye  do  all  this  in  the  face  ot  (iod,  and  exjiect 
us,  or  this  Protestant  nation,  to  believe  and  resjieet  you  ?  \\’hy 

does  not  every  honest  eleriryman  disdainfully  reject  this  wicked 
boast  ? 

5.  Since  the  ('liurch  of  lMio;land  has  by  its  public  doeuinents 
denoiineed  the  church  of  Koine  as  a  heretical,  foul,  filthy,  and 
anti'christian  church,  wc  should  be  li^lad  to  know  how  such  a 
ehnreh  eouhl  eoinmunieate  the  apostolical  virtue.'^  Iiuleed,  the 
sueeessionists  shall  take  either  of  these  jdternatives,  and  must  take 
one  of  them.  I.et  the  church  of  Koine  be  a  true  church,  or  let  it 
be  a  false  one.  We  care  not  which,  for  in  either  case  the  C'hurch 
of  Knu^land  is  condemned.  If  it  was  a  true  church,  then  the 
(’hurch  of  Kiii^land  was  guilty  of  schism  in  leaving  it,  and  is  itself 
a  false  church  :  and  if  the  church  of  Rome  wtis  a  false  clnircli, 
then  it  could  not  be  a  pure  fountain  of  apostolical  succession,  and 
so  vour  apostolieity  is  tossed  from  the  one  liorn  to  the  other  of 
this  dilemma.  'I'he  doctrine  of  lineal  descent  is  stultilied  etpially 
whichever  proposition  is  assumed. 

<>.  Kill  we  beo*  further  to  observe,  for  the  tunusement  of  onr 
readers,  and  information  of  our  friends,  the  aj)ostoricals,  that  if  the 
true  ministerial  authority  is  inherited  by  them  from  the  Koinisli 
bishops,  despite  the  excommunicating  hu/t  which  excised  them  all 
from  the  Catholic  church,  and  they  on  their  succession  still 
brou(>;ht  the  true  virtue  with  them,  and  retained  it  because  it 
attached  to  the  persons  of  their  ministers,  then  undoubtedly  the 
same  thinii;  attached  to  those  ordained  Presbyters  who  left  the 
(’hurch  of  baiij^laiul  in  the  ejeetinent  of  And  the  Dissent¬ 

ers  of  tl’.e  prc'sent  day,  who  have  renjiilarlv  descended  in  (piite  as 
ijood  an  unbroken  line  from  the  nonconformists,  as  they  troin  the 
Romish  bishops,  have  precisely  as  valid  a  claim  to  the  true  apos¬ 
tolical  succession,  for  they  stand  just  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
I’.piseopul  C’lnirch  in  which  that  C  hurch  does  to  the  Komish.  It 
it  did  not  invalidate  their  ordination  to  (|uit  the  church  of  Koine,  and 
that  umler  a  hull  of  excommunication,  neither  did  it  invalidate  the 
ordination  of  nonconformists  to  be  rejected  from  them;  and  the 
descendants  ot  the  Raxters,  Owens,  llowes,  h'lav'els,  and  others, 
are  just  as  apostolieally  descended  as  the  Archbishops  ot  C’anter- 
bury  ami  \  ork,  and  all  the  eler^'V  of  the  land.  'I'hey  may  relish 
this  as  they  can,  but  we  defy  them  to  put  in  any  claim  for  them¬ 
selves  that  will  not  be  just  as  valid  for  the  Dissenting'  ministry. 

M  e  think  thest'  ol)servations  will  be  more  than  sntlicient  t<> 
reduce  the  whole  thinij^  to  an  absurdity.  'I'he  pretence  to  personal 
hereditary  sneec'Ssion  is  a  mere  farci',  if  not  a  delusion  desiij^ned 
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to  procure  an  uiiscriptural,  artificial,  and  most  irrational  reverence 
to  the  Church  of  Enj^hind  ministers,  and  it  is  so  comph'te  a  |)ieei* 
of  arroiraiice  on  their  part  towards  all  other  I’rotestant  churches, 
founded  as  it  is,  on  not  a  single  proof  of  Srrij)finr^  or  /n'sfon/,  or 
nason^  that  it  ought  to  bring  upon  all  its  asserters  the  pity  and 
contempt  of  the  world.  The  undoubted  truth  of  both  Scripture 
and  reason  is,  that  no  ordination  can  make  a  bad  (»r  unfaithful 
man  a  true  minister  of  Jesus  Clirist;  and  he  who  is  a  true  minister 
of  Christ,  can  receive  nothing  by  ordination  but  the  permission  of 
the  church  in  which  he  labours  to  be  their  pastor,  and  nothing 
from  other  j>astors  but  their  fraternal  aeknowledgment,  prayers, 
and  benediction.  The  idea  of  otlice  power  in  the  C’liristian  church 
lK»yond  that  of  administering  the  laws  of  Christ,  is  a  mere  inven¬ 
tion  of  priests  for  their  own  base  ends.  Here  we  must  take  leave 
of  our  subject,  our  author,  and  our  readers ;  but  Jiot  without 
apoh»gizing  for  the  length  to  which  this  article  has  extended, 
and  which  iu»thing  could  justify  but  the  deep  interest  which 
the  subject  is  at  present  exciting  throughout  the  nation,  and 
wliieh  will,  we  hope,  be  brought  ti»  such  an  issue  as  in  future 
to  confine  the  claim  of  personal  snccessicni  to  those  who  have  no 
other  to  recommend  tiieir  church. 


N  ■■  ■  \ 


\rt.  II.  State  Trialsy  Specimens  tf  a  Xew  Edition.  I»v  Xiciioi.as 
'rniHNiN(;  iMdii.K,  Ks(j.,  of  the  Inner  'remple,  Sjiecial  IMeadcr. 
lanidon  :  Siinpkin,  ^Marshall,  and  Co.  bve.  pp.  10*2. 

spills  is  the  work  of  a  master-hand.  \W*  know  md  who  may 
be  the  author,  for  we  regard  Nicholas  'riiirning  ISIoile  to  have 
just  its  much  existence  as  No.  II,  Crown  Ollice  Ilow,  1’cm|>le, 
whence  he  dates  his  [ireface ;  but  whoever,  and  wherever  be  the 
real  author,  we  have  still  no  doubt  of  his  being  a  lawyer,  and  we 
are  (piite  as  sure  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  vigorems,  original, 
and  splendidly  endowed  poets  which  the  present  age  has  pro¬ 
duced.  We  have  not  met  with  a  book  for  some  years  which  has 
given  us  so  stiirtling  a  surprise.  \\  e  took  it  up  with  an  idea  that 
It  was,  amongst  our  numerous  reprints,  a  specimen  volume  of 
what  it  purported  to  be,  a  new  edition  of  our  State  Trials.  Our 
first  sensation  of  astonishment,  on  opening  it,  was  to  find  it  in 
verse  !  8tate  Trials  in  verse,  that,  we  thought,  is  a  new  sj)eci- 
men  indeed.  We  began  to  read  with  a  feeling  of  despair,  and 
our  astonishment  wjis  raised  to  a  second  ami  most  agreeable 
height  by  the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  first  passage  we  fell  upon, 
it  was  the  coinmencement  of  the  dVial  <d*  Sir  NV’illiam  Stanley. 
1  he  lollowing  description  of  the  procession  of  Henry  \  II.  to  the 
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Tower  of  London,  which  for  life  and  clearness,  for  the  promi¬ 
nence  of  the  fij^ures,  and  the  vivid  colourinf^  of  the  whole,  has,  in 
our  opinion,  few  superiors  in  the  English  tongue. 

‘  Through  Loiulon’s  gate,  with  yeomen,  trump,  and  drum, 
King  IleiH-y  Seventh,  and  all  his  Court,  have  come. 

*  (Jod  save  the  King.’ — Caps  wave  and  banners  rise  ; 

Far  cainmn  sound,  and  hill  to  hill  rej)lies. 

From  floors  o’erjutting  floors,  with  windows  bowed, 

M’hite  handkerchiefs  are  wafted,  ruse's  strewed  ; 
b'ach  balcon  beams  with  maids  in  festal  gear. 

Each  battlement  on  high  is  manned  to  clieer  ; 

Each  cornice  climbed,  each  casement  seems  o’er  lb » wed  ; 

Sill,  ci>igne,  and  buttress  yearn  beneath  their  load  : 

For  welcome,  bells  in  every  steeple  ring ; 

And  every  corner  sliouts,  ‘  (iod  save  the  King!’ 
ilehtre  were  mace  and  standard,  ])orne  elate, 

The  keys  of  I-iondon,  and  the  sword  of  state  : 

Tall  yeomen  followed,  clothed  in  kirtles  red  ; 

Mailed  horsemen  next,  with  minstrels  at  their  head. 

Norfolk,  Earl  Marshall  of  the  rt'alm,  swept  by. 

Behind  his  g<ddeu  truncheon  raised  on  high  ; 

And  where  the  kingdom’s  staff  with  jewels  glowed, 

Derby,  Li»rd  tauistable  of  England,  rode. 

Now — bannerets,  in  bright  quaternions  classed. 

Now — twelve  led  coursers  of  Arabia  j>assed  ; 

Now — men-at-arms  with  battle-axes  frowned  ; 

Choirs,  drums,  a  bannered  cross,  and  chaplains  gowned. 


‘  With  martial  measures,  on  the  pageant  ndled. 
High  dames  were  drawn  in  chariots  tipped  with  gold. 
And  midst,  with  visage  sad,  and  vesture  sheen, 
Cucheered,  but  imt  unpitied,  j)assed  the  Queen. 

She  haply  mourned,  what  others  sought  in  vain. 

Her  mother’s  coach — unnumbered  in  the  train. 
Guards  intervene.  Embla/.oned  heralds  lead 
Lords  of  the  council ;  ])ursulvants  succeed. 

Chief  priests  of  Holy  Church,  and  judges  sage. 

Horse  after  horse,  with  trains  of  many  a  ])age. 

L»,  fourscore  knights,  with  pennons  lift  the  spear. 
And  shouts  revive — the  King  ! — the  King  is  near  ! 

\  et  first — who  treads  the  archy  portal  ?  See  ! 
ris  Stanley,  L»rd  (ireat  ChainlK‘rlain,  ’tis  he  ! 

\\  ht>se  tongue  the  senate,  sword  the  battle  sways. 
Unmatched  in  Iwth,  since  IMifford  both  betrays. 
Hailed,  as  Saint  iVIichael — militant  and  mild  ! 


llow  grace,  how  gemmed — i>h,  fortune’s  favorite  child  ! 
(tri'v  autumn  s  frost  thy  temple  vainly  tries, 

Ihe  blaze  t»f  summer’s  noon  illumes  thine  eves. 
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Yet  sorrow  shades  that  look,  or  cares  disturb ; 

The  steed  that  bore  him  pranced  beneath  the  curb, 

Jiose  on  its  haunches,  chating  with  the  rein, 

And  arched  a  conscious  neck,  and  bounding  mane. 

‘  But  last — half  circled  with  a  cloud  of  peers, 

And  bowing  coldly  to  the  people’s  cheers, — 

His  Highness  entered — clothed  in  simplest  garb, 

And  tamed  to  statelier  steps  a  favorite  barb. 

Again  knights’  pennons  pierced  the  barrier’s  arch. 

And  yeomen,  frocked  in  scarlet,  closed  the  marcli. 

From  western  clouds,  to  share  the  pomp  and  praise. 

The  sun  poured  forth  its  sanguinary  rays. 

O’er  burnished  steel,  rich  pelts,  and  silver  fringe, 

IMumes,  collars,  stars,  and  robes  of  every  tinge. 

'riie  Kingdom's  wealth  and  wisdom,  force  and  dower, 

On  tiowed  the  glittering  stream,  and  winding  sought  tlie  Tower.’ 


There  can  be  no  better  judges,  at  the  present  day,  of  tlie 
accuracy  of  this  description  than  the  citizens  of  Ta)n(lon,  before 
whose  eyes,  from  time  to  time,  so  much  of  the  remains  of  these 
ancient  pageants  still  passes,  still  presenting  many  of  those  iden¬ 
tical  forms ;  but  w  here  shall  W'e  look  for  passages  of  parallel  nro- 
cession-painting  in  English  poetry  ?  The  scenes  which  alone 
present  themselves  to  our  memory  are  Richard  II.’s  entrance  in 
the  train  of  his  conqueror  into  London,  sketched  by  our  great 
dramatist,  Chaucer’s  picture  of  his  Canterbury  Pilgrims  issuing 
forth  from  the  Tabard  Inn,  and  the  marriage  procession  in  the 
opening  of  Leigh  Hunt’s  Rimini.  The  very  circumstance  of  its 
bringing  to  mind  only  the  highest  examples  of  the  class  sutHci- 
ently  attests  its  owui  class.  We  ask  again,  who  is  this  w  riter  ? 
Is  he  new'  to  the  lists,  or  have  W’e  some  one  of  our  poetical  hands 
trying  the  effect  of  a  disguise  upon  us  ?  Wq  are  half  tempted 
to  suspect  the  latter,  but  really  we  should  not  know,  passing  all 
our  established  names  before  us,  on  w  hom  to  fix  the  charge.  We 
know  no  acknowledged  poet  of  the  time  in  w  hom  the  same  vigour 
of  intellect  trusts  to  the  same  stern  simplicity  of  language.  The 
great  fault  of  almost  all  our  modern  poetry  is  that  of  showy  ness 
and  over  adornment;  but  this  w’riter  has  the  plain  purity  of 
Crabbe’s  diction,  with  a  power  of  reason  tand  sarettsm  perhaps 
superior,  and  a  reach  of  passion  and  pathos  to  w  hich  Crabbe  rarely 
put  in  a  claim,  lie  has,  in  fact,  adopted,  not  imitated,  but 
heartily,  wholly,  and  successfully  adopted  tlie  style  of  Dryden  in 
his  most  beautiful  versification,  the  revision  of  some  of  Cliaucer’s 
tales — the  most  admirable  narrative  style  of  poetry,  u’ithoiit  a 
rpiestion,  in  the  language.  ^Ir.  Moile,  for  so  we  suppose  wc 
must  call  him,  has  not  only  revived  in  our  cars  the  mingled  bar- 
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iiH»iue8ot  Dry<leii  and  C'liaucer,  tlie  koen  satire  and  juyoiis  liuinour 
of  tlie  oiie,Hnd  the  ^nieidul  strength  of  the  otlier,l)ut  he  Imsidenti- 
fie<l  his  adoption  more  coni|)leteIy  l>y  the  use  of  those  oc*t‘avional 
triplets  and  Alexandrines  wliicli  mfiveso  pecnliar  a  charm  to  Dry- 
deii*s  restoration  ot  (.’hauctn’s  Palainon  and  Arcite,  the  Tlower 
and  tlie  Leaf,  &c. 

'Lhe  author,  in  a  |>refaee  of  |)leasant  W’alter  Scottisli  inystiHca- 
tion,  tells  ns,  that  these  Trials  are  chiefly  the  productions  of  a 
pupil  of  Ids,  who  was  lost  at  sea,  near  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
wJiose  pajKTS  ialliiiir  into  the  author’s  hands,  these  Trials  were 
tound  neatly  hound,  labelled  ‘  Precedents,’  and  ran<red  with 
\\  entworth  s  Pleadinirs,  On  opening  the  volume,  he^professcs 
to  have  tound  it  entitled  ^  State  i  rials,*  and  with  a  surprize  like 
our  own,  to  have  discovered  that  they  were  in  verse.  As  Izaak 
Walton,  in  his  Complete  Angler,  endeavours  to  sho>v  that  all 
ji^reat  men,  |)rc)phets,  a|)osth‘s,  sdiits,  or  whoever  else  were^ood  or 
endnent  tiom  the  heii'inidny;’  ot  the  world,  w’ere  tishermen,  so  our 
author  plciisantly  proceeds  to  demonstrate  what  a  poetical  race 
lawyers  have  ahvays  been,  and  what  treasures  of  poetry  are  con- 
Uiined  in  mn  State  trials.  ‘  1  he  strong’  analooy  of  criminal 
trials  to  trau^edy,  he  observes,  ‘  has  been  in<reniously  remarked 

)}  ni)  learned  trieml,  Mr.  Jardine;  and  the  resemblance  of 
‘many  nisi  |>rius  cases  to  comedy  can  have  hardly  escaped  the 
‘most  superticial  observer.’  In  all  of  these  observations  tliere  is 
^rctit  truth.  I  he  most  endnent  lawyers  have,  in  many  instances, 
lK‘en  early  votaries  of  the  muses,  and  some  have,  in  spite  of  iiro- 
tesMonal  warmiiL^s,  persisted  in  poetical  pursuits,  and  risen  to 
eminence  alike  in  them  and  their  profession,  as  Harry  C'ornwall 
and  laltourd,  Ill  our  own  day.  dVials,  both  in  their  form  and 
interest,  have  a  strong  dramatic  resemblance,  and  lus  to  the  Vid¬ 
imus  ot  our  ^>tate  1  rials,  where  is  there  such  another  treasury  of 
poetic  material  in  its  most  |)otent  and  stirring  elements.  There 
we  have  ;dl  the  ^rroat  events  and  jrreat  personatres  of  our  history 
assemhlcd;  the  events  ^deaiied  out  from  all  inatter  of  a  more 
common-place  character;  the  poisons  actin^r  for  their  lives  and 
tortunes,  am  pleac bui*:  m  their  own  behalf,  and  for  Ciod  and  their 
conn  r\,  witi  all  the  eloipience  which  the  most  eminent  talents, 
mu  It  most  seiious  position  of  their  own,  or  the  national  af- 
«urs  can  inspire.  \\e  have  there  almost  every  bloody  tyrant, 

I  ^'*'**^*^*^  J>f  onr  annals,  arndj^ned  justly  or  unjustly; 
iranors  itlintini.r  ^  - 


.  1  V  i  'T  ‘  »'^‘‘ioion  amt  liberty,  ^riiere  sit  the 

shall  brow-beat  and  condemn  spirits  that 

[’.7  ,  while  it  is  a  country. 

^  ulsies,  the  Straflords,  the  Huckin^hams,  iuul 
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those  other  plmntonis  of  reii^al  favour,  whose  rise  and  g;orjyeoiw 
irlorv?  and  disastrous  eclipse  strike  Time  with  dread  ania/einent, 
and  around  these  tribunals  every  threat  name,  and  every  ^reat 
n'volution  of  mind,  faith,  manners,  and  dynasty  in  tliis  kinirdoin 
is  assembled,  and  presents  itself  in  the  most  palpable  form.  The 
fear  and  aptitions  of  treason  ;  the  launched  li^htnintjs  of  irritated 
(lespotisnt  the  mockeries  of  witchcraft,  martyrdom  for  the  faith, 
and  torture  and  bloodshed  for  liberty  of  the  subject;  all  jjather 
into  our  halls  of  justice  with  a  sublime  majesty  of  form  and  in¬ 
terest.  If  poetry  be  the  lan2^ua<2^e  of  truth  ana  passion  ;  df  it  be 
the  lauiruajj^e  of  man  in  the  loftiest  moments  of  his  destiny  and 
the  sharpest  moments  of  his  au^onies,  then  it  is  more  than  in 
almost  any  other  (juarter  to  be  found  in  our  State  trials.  Hopes, 
fears,  passions,  and  affections  in  their  most  excited  forms,  wrath 
and  revenue,  terror  and  fortitude,  which  rise  above  and  beyond 
all  niorUil  inflictions,  sympathy  wound  up  to  the  rigidity  of  stone, 
and  pity  Meepinjj^  tears  of  blood, — these  are  the  quiverinir  ele¬ 
ments  alike  of  jioetry  and  of  our  State  'rrials.  There  is  no 
scene  or  circumstance  of  human  fortunes,  nothinii^  dreadful,  ad¬ 
mirable,  curious,  ludicrous,  or  thriUinir  in  human  history,  the  like 
of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  State  Trials,  and  from  which 
themes  of  the  most  tibsorbin^  interest  may  not  be  gleaned  for 
poetry  or  prose. 

The  subjects  which  Mr.  IMoile  has  selected  for  his  specimens 
are  three;  the  Trial  of  Anne  Aylifle,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  \’,, 
for  Heresy;  that  of  Sir  William  Stanley,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI  I.,  for  High  Treason;  and  that  of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  The 
story  of  Anne  Aylifle,  as  it  comes  out  in  the  progress  of  the 
trial,  is  this :  she  was  the  daughter  ot  a  leech,  wlio  had  been 
with  the  crusading  army  to  the  Hast,  and  there  married  a  Syrian 
woman.  The  mother  had  always  retained  her  Mahomedan  creed, 
and  died  in  it  unmolested  ;  but  the  daughter,  who  had  adopted 
that  of  lier  father,  and  afterwards  let  in  doubts,  is  by  a  traitor- 
Iriend  accused  to  the  church  as  a  heretic,  along  with  her  lather, 
and  her  maid,  on  the  plea,  that  they  not  oidy  held  heretical 
doctrines,  but  had  strange  books,  and  skeletons  ot  men,  and 
most  inex])iably,  that  of  a  monk  !  For  this,  they  arc  dragged 
from  their  simple  cottage  at  Ham,  and  Fitz-Hugh,  the  nephew 
ot  the  F^irl  of  Fsher,  now  become  l^hilip  of  La  Trappe,  is  more 
than  indicated  as  the  betrayer.  The  scene  opens  M'ith  the 
gathering  of  the  people  to  mass,  in  the  old  cathednd  of  St.  Paul ; 
and  here  we  must  remark,  that  our  author  seems  to  revel  willi 
<lelight  in  the  description  of  gothic  architecture,  and  in  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  C’atholic  worship;  not  that  he  be¬ 
trays  any  other  po|)ish  propensities,  but  tor  tlie  pictiircscpie  and 
poetical  of  its  ecclesiiustical  structures  and  tonus  ot  adorati<m. 
He  is  penetrated  with  a  vivid  admiration  ot  the  swelling  columns, 
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jrraiid  arches,  and  traceriod  windows,  and  all  ‘  the  dim  reiijrions 
‘li^ht’of  old  churches  and  cloisters ;  and  the  sublime  anthems 
and  chanted  hymns  which  papal  policy  has  known  so  well  how  to 
einj)loy,  touch  him  to  the  soul.  15ut  when  tlie  questions  of  po|)isli 
creed,  popish  authority,  and  pojiish  sophistries  come  forward, 
who  so  keen  and  sarcastic  ?  who  shows  himself  so  well  versed  in 
their  hollow  lies  and  wolfish  stratagems  as  our  special  pleader  ? 
lie  tells  us  in  the  preface,  that  we  shall  look  in  vain  in  the  com¬ 
mon  editions  of  the  State  Trials,  for  many  of  the  facts  and  arj^u- 
ments  now  introduced  ;  and  we  may  as  well  say  at  once,  that  he 
has  evidentlv,  basinp^  his  outline  upon  history,  emjiloyed  every 
arjrument  which  could  be  advanced  by  the  acutest  jileader  on 
each  side,  so  as  to  f^ive  us  a  ])erfect  sjiecimen  of  a  j^reat  cause 
arj^ued  to  the  full  liei^ht  of  its  capability.  In  the  course  of' 
these  arguments,  we  have  the  whole  history  of  the  case  brought 
out,  and  for  those  who  arc  fond  of  the  sharp  combat  of  mercurial 
wits,  the  displays  of  forensic  passion,  and  the  elo(|uence  of  re¬ 
sentment,  and  indignant  defence,  we  can  conceive  no  greater 
treat  than  the  perusal  of  these  animated  discussions.  The  jmetic 
pleader  marshals  us  through  his  cause  with  a  force  of  reason,  and 
a  power  of  language,  such  as  we  rarely  meet  with.  He  is  strong, 
and  conscious  of  Ids  strength,  llis  logic  is  clear  and  acute,  his 
rhetoric  chaste,  his  language  copious,  but  not  clogged  with  orna¬ 
ment,  and  his  images  live  before  you  with  the  sharpness  of  sta¬ 
tuary  and  the  warmth  of  life,  llis  historic  characters  answer 
admirably  to  our  previous  notions,  and  with  the  skill  of  a  first- 
rate  mind,  he  has  given  to  their  ])leadings  and  situations  the 
deepest  dramatic  interest.  We  are  bewildered  by  the  abundance 
of  striking  and  strikingly  original  matter  which  presents  itself  in 
this  volume  for  our  selection;  but  we  shall,  of  necessity,  pass  over 
the  arguments,  and  cull  some  few  of  those  historical  scenes  which 
are  the  more  powerfully  attractive  because  they  arc  limited  to 
those  ancient  structures  in  our  noble  metropolis,  which  for  the 
most  part  are  yet  remaining,  and  familiar  to  so  many  of  our 
readers. 

\Vhat  can  be  more  graphic  than  this  gathering  of  the  old 
Catholic  congregation  to  old  ISt.  PaiiFs,  and  their  worship  therein  ? 

‘  The  western  towers,  embattled  high  in  air, 

Heaved  o’er  their  bells,  resounding  chimes  to  prayer ; 

And  up  Uie  steps  a  reverent  people  marched, 

Through  portals  caverned  deep  and  lowly  arched  ; 

1  o  aisles,  where  shafted  lights  their  tracery  wove, 

And  ]>illowed  vaults  emliowered  a  shadowy  grove. 

Crowds  sought  the  hallowed  water,  signed  their  brows, 

And  gathering  eastward,  knelt  to  murmur  vows; 

M  hich  dews  descended  as  from  heaven  to  meet, 

Dews  shed  by  hyssops  round  the  altar  s  feet. 
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Dll  that  high  altar,  wrought  from  glittering  mines, 
Illuminated  books,  and  graven  shrines ; 

The  silver  pix,  and  chaliced  gold  were  laid. 

Tall  tapers  gleamed  like  jewels.  Priests  arrayed 
In  white  and  scarlet,  bowed  at  entrance  prone, 
The  Lord  Archbishop,  mitred,  graced  his  throne ; 
His  hierarchs  around  him  filled  the  stalls: 

And  mass  w  as  sacrificed  in  great  Saint  Paul’s. 


‘  ‘  Come,  let  us  lift  for  mercy,  heart  and  voice, 

To  God,  my  God,  who  maketh  youth  rejoice. 

Here  is  our  refuge,  w'hcn  the  proud  contemn.' 

Oh,  shield  me,  and  discern  my  cause  from  them  ! 
Shed  from  thy  heavenly  mountain  light  and  truth  ! 
1  come  to  God,  w’ho  maketh  glad  my  youth.’ 


‘  Thus  from  the  altar’s  base  intoning  prayers. 

Mid  white-robed  youths,  then  mounting  up  the  stairs, 

A  friar  of  orders  grey,  the  service  said  : 

Oft  bent  his  knees,  oft  bowed  his  shaven  head. 

Oft  crossed  him  thrice:  now’  smote  u])on  his  breast, 

Now  turning,  hailed  the  multitude,  and  blest  ; 

Choirs  answ’ered  him  with  anthems  soaring  loud. 

Incense  curled  up,  and  w’reatlied  on  high  a  cloud. 

In  choral  ranks  the  palled  procession  trod, 

Hymned  every  saint,  and  chanted  praise  to  (lod. 

While  through  each  aisle  the  faithful  gazing  stood, 

Or  reading  knelt,  and  signed  the  holy  rood. 

Till,  heard  the  w’arning  of  a  silvery  bell, 

To  earth  all  prostrate  bow  ed  the  face  and  fell ; 

The  primate  rose,  the  hierarchy  up — 

The  priest  thrice  offered  heaven  the  host  and  cuj) ; 

And  all  tongues  quired,  ad()ring  cup  and  host, — 

‘  (ilory  to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ! 

We  laud,  we  love,  w’e  magnify  thy  name. 

Thou,  who  for  human  sins  the  Lamb  lK*came  ! 

Thou,  with  w  hose  presence  heaven  and  earth  are  filled  ! 
Have  mercy,  Christ  !’  They  paused  :  the  fane  w'as  stilled. 
Alone  the  friar,  in  accents  clear  and  low'ly. 

Pursued  the  chant — *  For  only  thou  art  h(>ly. 

Thou  only  wise,  thou  only  the  most  high  !* 

‘  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth  !’ — burst  the  fane’s  reply. 

Then  pealed  Hosannahs,  Hallelujah  rung, 

Deep  organs  shouted  with  a  temjiest’s  tongue  ; 

'J'hrough  nave  and  transept  rolled  the  billowy  sound. 

And  swelled,  and  flooded  aisles  and  arches  round; 

Each  pillar  trembles,  kneeling  statues  nod, 

And  walls  with  men  reecho — thanks  to  God/ 
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'riic  Friar’s  sermon  is  ccjually  characteristic  of  the  Catholii* 
priest  and  of  the  author’s  keen  perception  of  the  peculiar  features  ef 
Catholic  ceremony  and  of  j^othic  architecture.  We  should  like 
to  (piote  his  beautiful  description  ot  the  latter ;  but  we  must  pass 
oil,  and  observe  the  dispersing  of  the  congregation  at  the  close  of 
the  service. 


‘  Through  the  north  porch,  the  faithful  folk  were  sent ; 
W’ith  whisjHTcd  prayer,  or  greeting  forth  they  went, 
The  ]>oor  to  labours,  and  the  rich  to  cares  ; 

The  brethren  towards  the  south  moved  out  to  theirs. 
Paired  in  long  order,  vergers  first,  they  jnussed. 

Monks, — canons, — next  the  dean, — the  jirelates  last, 
lioiulon’s  and  Linctjln’s,  high  with  mitres  crowned, 

And  Benedict  of  Ikuigor,  sleeved  and  gowned, 

Kach  with  his  crozier,  each  in  scarlet  pall  ; 

Stern  Ariindell,  their  sovereign,  following  all, — 
Propped  on  a  staff,  with  pomp  of  cross  and  mace. 
Pole-axe  and  pillar  borne  before  his  face. 

Of  hoary  locks,  but  eyes  that  darted  fire. 

From  beetling  brows,  beneath  his  forky  tire. 

!n  purple  robe,  with  rocket  and  a  cope, — 

Lord  Primate  of  the  realm,  Lord  Legate  of  the  Pope. 
And  hymns  again,  as  music  to  their  march, 

W’aved  the  high  tree-U>])s  of  each  eclaiing  arch. 

*  Oh,  hle.ss  our  work  to  day  !  Oh,  Father,  make 
'rids  people  all  thine  own  for  Jesus’  .sake. 

Vea,  as  in  heaven,  on  earth  thy  will  be  done  ; 

'rill  thine  evangile  beam  like  morning’s  sun, 
lh‘am  through  the  world,  on  heretic  and  'I'urk, 

.And  Israel  light.  Oh,  Father,  bless  the  work!’ 

Silent  and  slow  the  cloister’s  court  they  tread  ; 

'riie  chaster  paved  with  tombstmies  of  the  dead, 

.Ami  j»ave<l  with  stones  which  yet  ni»  letters  show, 

W  here  they,  who  muse  above,  shall  mould  below. 

For  them  the  chapter-house  unfolds  its  gate. 

Fight  were  its  walls,  and  o’er  its  angles  eight, 

Kight  arches,  springing  to  the  zenith  groined, 

Howed  to  one  pillar  in  the  middle  joined  ; 

W’hose  slioulders,  towering  from  the  floor  alone, 
Heaved  up,  and  held  the  firmament  of  stone. 

And  pictured  saints  discoursed  from  windows  seven. 
And  seers  approved  their  mission  graced  by  heaven, 

W  liose  Wains,  thus  hallowed  by  the  scenes  they  pass. 
Told  round  the  fl»M>r  each  parable  of  glass,’ 

rhe  Lord  High  Primate  having  seated  himself  on 


‘  his  tiinnie,  on  oaken  steps  upheld. 
High  i-anopied,  and  carved  with  tales  of  eld,’ 
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with  his  suflVagnns  and  clerks  around,  ordered  the  oftiiu  rs  -- 


*  To  hriii"  for  doom  who  waited  to  lu*  brought. 

\oar  the  west  wall,  a  flag-stone  long  and  wide, 

W'ith  rings,  was  rolled  by  wardens  four  aside ; 

A  flame  was  lit  ;  a  trap-door  upward  thrown  ; 

And  twain  with  keys  went  down  a  buudred  steps  of  tone. 
Serolls,  in  the  mean,  above  the  bar  were  spread, 

Hy  scribes,  before  the  synod  robed  in  red  ; 
llelow,  there  thronged,  dividing  for  a  way. 

Priests  of  all  orders,  white,  ami  black,  and  grey. 

The  nearest  peering  down  the  shaft  terrene; 

Where  torches,  lost  awhile,  again  were  seen: 

Whose  bearers,  reascending,  led  their  charge, 

Young,  comely,  tall  beyond  her  years,  and  large, 

Yet  delicately  shaped,  and  finely  nerved, — 

Her  form,  though  shattered,  still  that  charm  preserved, 

W  hich  marks  a  mould  and  temper  well  combined. 

To  lodge  all  grace  and  energy  of  mind. 

W  ith  faltering  steps,  and  band  held  forth  to  lean,  \ 
Anxious,  and  dark,  and  melancholy  mien. 

She,  wildly  rising  from  the  womb  of  earth. 

Seemed  not  of  English,  scarce  of  mortal,  birth. 

A  robe  of  woollen,  ccKirse  and  black,  comprest 
Around  her  waist,  and  am])le  oVr  the  breast. 

Hung  to  her  feet ;  her  neck  and  arms  unveiled  ; 

IJroad,  lofty'  forehead,  cheek  depressed  and  paled  ; 

\ose  of  an  eaglet’s  daring  ;  lips  beneath 
(hirved  o’er  a  wall  of  strong  and  ]»early  teeth  ; 

Lips  curved  to  sternness,  hut  trit/i  (tuijlcs  prest 
In  dim  pics  faint  to  elegance  and  rest. 

W  hile  from  her  brow  dividing,  flmved  behind 
Her  raven  hair,  uncurled,  ami  uiicoiifined. 

Save  bv — what  moved  some  shudder  of  siirmise. 

Folds  of  white  linen  plaited  round  her  eyes.* 


'I'his  is  'Anne  Aylilfi\  the  Anglo-Syrian  maid.  In  those 
subterraneous  dungeons  she  has  been  racked  ami  tortured,  and 
blinded.  She  is  now  t<dd  that,  recant  her  herosie.s,  and  a  retreat 
lor  lile  shall  be  given  her 

‘  In  Xelley  Abbey — on  the  neighbouring  isle. 

The  wikkIs  of  Jiinstead  shade  as  fair  a  ])ile  ; 

\\’here  sloping  meadows  fringe  the  shores  with  green, 

A  river  of  the  ocean  rolls  between, 

W  here  murmurs  borne  on  sunny  winds  disport 
t  hrough  oriel  windows  and  a  cloistert'd  court ; 

O’er  hills  so  fair,  o’er  terraces  so  sweet, 

’I’he  sea  comes  twice  each  tlay  to  kiss  their  feet : — 

^Vhere  sounding  caverns  mine  the  garden  lM>wers, 
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Wliorc  crovcs  iiitcmo,  wlioro  nianv  nii  ilex  towers, 

And  many  a  fragrant  breath  exhales  from  fruit  and  flowers  ; 

And  lowinj^  herds,  and  feathered  uarhlers  there 
.Make  mystic  concords  with  repose  and  prayer  ; 

]Mix  with  the  hum  <»f  apiaries  near, 

The  mills’  far  cataract,  and  the  sea  hoys’  cheer, 

W  hose  oars  heat  time  to  litanies  at  noon. 

Or  hvmns  at  complin  hy  the  rising  moon  ; 

W’hen,  after  chimes,  each  chapel  echoes  round. 

Like  one  aerial  instrument  of  sound. 

Some  vast,  harmonious  fabric  (►f  the  Lord's, 

\Vlu»se  vaults  are  shells,  and  pillars  tuneful  chords. 

Unfortunately,  the  promise  is  followed  hy  a  threat  in  case  of 
refusal,  that  the  feet  of  those  who  have  carried  out  her  father  to  he 
hurnt  ill  Sinithrteld,  are  rejidy  to  carry  her  out,  and  hum  her  too. 
Whilst  she  is  struck  with  horror  at  this  intelligence,  the  Primate 
asks  sternly — 

‘  ‘  Dost  hear  r  W  ilt  answer  ?’ 


And  she  replies — 


“  Yes. — W  ithout  the  rack. 

\or  had  you  twice  asked  answer  to  the  choice, 
lint  what  was  said  of  father  choked  my  voice. 

From  whom  since  summer’s  dawn  I  have  been  riven. 
And  never  heard — till  news  this  moment  given. 

I  thirst.— 1  faint.  —  In  charity,  some  water  !’ * 


'I'he  whole  character  of  Anne  AylilTe  is  heautifullv  conceived 
anil  admirably  sustained.  Hovering  between  two  faiths,  and 
inclining  to  that  ot  the  ('hristian,  her  spiiit  is  coni\>unded  and 
driven  hack  hy  the  savage  and  fiendish  bigotry  of  these  professors 
of  it ;  * 

‘  W  ho  burn  Clod’s  children  in  the  mart  for  beasts.’ 


She  proclaims,  in  indignant  and  lofty  ehxpience,  her  contem|>t 
tor  the  superstition  and  uncharitahleness  of  the  Roman  faitli,  and 
nobly  asserts  the  genuine  character  of  genuine  religion.  She 
points  out  the  strange  fiict,  hla/oned  on  the  face  of  all  history, 
that  amid  the  usurpations  of  churches — 

Alercy,  all  (lod’s  attributes  alone, 

No  church  usurps,  no  priests  would  make  their  own.’ 

I  he  whole  of  the  defence  of  Anne  Ayliffe  is  so  full  of  beautiful 
s.mtimenf,  and  liberal  and  enlightened  reason,  that  it  cannot  he 
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road  hy  any  |diilosoj)liic  mind  without  the  hij^hest  enjoyment ; 
wo  can,  however,  only  here  say,  that  she  is  sentenced,  and  hiirnt; 
and  add  to  our  quotations  the  following  beautiful  reasonings  on 
the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

‘  C’an  matter  perish  ?  No  : — its  modes  revolve. 

Hut  is  mind  composite  ?  Can  thought  dissolve  ? 

If  nothing  perish,  shall  the  soul  of  man? 

Shall  ho])e  so  boundless,  hold  so  brief  a  span  ? 

Why  brave  we  death,  why  future  judgment  dread, — 

If  nothing  be  in  vain,  why  love  the  dead  ? 

I\Iay  not  some  atom  rest  wdth  memory  dowered, — 

Some  subtler  fluid,  here  in  flesh  emhow’ered, 

For  heaven — prepared  by  life — dismissed  by  death, — 

May  no  electric  heat,  etherial  breath. 

No  particle  of  heavenly  fire  escape 

Tt»  w  orthier  w  orlds,  and  find  some  nobler  shape  ? 

M’hv  was  I  called  from  nothinjiness  to  liiiht? 

Awake,  my  soul  !  Heclaim  thy  natural  right  ! 

Lo  !  creeping  grubs  revive  w'ith  golden  wings  ! 

The  dormant  tortoise  wakes  three  hundred  springs ! 

*  *  * 

And  I,  placed  here  his  creatures  to  subject, 

Discern  his  ends,  his  secret  means  detect, 

His  works,  if  not  his  virtues,  imitate  ; — 

I,  who  am  grateful,  generous,  just,  and  great ; 

Who  know'  what  darkness  maims  the  sun  at  noon 
Track  erring  stars,  and  mete  the  circling  iiumui  ; — 

Shall  I  burn  up  in  faggots,  and  expire? 

No  ;  I  disclaim  the  endiers  of  your  fire. 

I  am  myself,  and  not  the  dust  of  hones, 

This  eveniim’s  wind  shall  scatter  from  the  sttmes. 

I  shall  have  left,  and  never  more  combine. 

And  thence  disown,  and  disavow'  for  mine, 

The  clay  of  which  I  shall  have  been  the  leaven, 

I  am  myself — a  spirit — relative  to  heaven. 

I  shall  put  off  these  bonds,  ])ut  off  this  flesh, 

Kven  as  a  bird  escapes  the  fow  ler's  mesh  ; 

Leave  heartless,  senseless,  shameless  earth  afar. 

For  purer  spheres,  and  join  some  liappier  star  ; 

Orb  after  orb,  go  round  the  worlds  ab<>ve  ; 

There  meet  congenial  spirits,  learn,  and  h»ve. 

In  endless  summer  and  perjietual  youth. 

Aye — so  I  hope — and  therefore — hope  is  truth.’ 

e  have  already  given  the  opening  scene  of  Sir  William 
Stanley.  '^Fhis  poem  occupies  much  the  larger  |)ortion  of  the 
volume,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  of  the  three.  At  least  it  is  the 
most  elal>orate,  and  impresses  you  with  the  highest  sense  of  the 
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ma^'torly  intellect  of  the  author.  It  does  not  contain  so  much 
hcauty  of  sentiment,  or  awaken  such  sweetness  of  emotion  ji'i 
Anne  Ayliffe,  which  clinu:s  with  a  peculiar  charm  to  all  the  finer 
principles  of  our  hein^,  but  it  is  enriched  by  a  j^reater  amount  of 
incident,  is  dij^nified  by  the  j^reater  elevation  of  its  scene  and 
actors,  and  is  animated  by  a  ji^rand  display  ot  antii^onist  passioin. 
Sir  W'illiam  Stanley  has  run  his  career  thiouojh  several  reii^ns, 
and  is  now  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  to  Henry  VIL,  whom  he 
essentially  served  in  the  battle  of  Hosworth.  His  brother.  Lord 
Derby,  is  I.ord  ConsUdile  of  Knj^land,  and  husband  of  the  Kiuir’s 
mother.  Sir  William  appears  to  reijjjn  paramount  at  court ;  to  be 
fixed  irrevocably  in  his  monarch’s  esteem  ;  and  to  be,  indeed, 
the  favorite  of  fortune.  Hut  in  reality  the  nobles  envy  him,  and 
the  Kinj^  looks  with  a  greedy  eve  on  his  vast  estates.  Sir  Uoherf 
Clifford,  who  had  ji^one  to  KlanJers,  to  join  the  faetion  of  IVrkin 
Warbeck,  suddenly  returns,  and  is  admitted  to  the  Kinir's 
presence,  in  the  Tower  : — 

‘  For — wlien  events  he  feared,  (»r  ])lainu'd,  drew  ni^H 
Still  in  these  walls  the  inonarcli  hived  to  lie. 

These,  Siife  for  him,  barred  others  from  support  : 

'These  held  in  pi^o  his  nobles  called  to  court  ; 

'These  screened  from  sij^ht  and  vet  secured  arrests  : 

Here  jiuests  were  captives,  captives  seemed  but  piests ; 

And  barons  wont  the  distant  law  to  mock. 

Here  learned  obeisance  to  its  bench  and  block. 

Such  entered  now,  but  none  betraye<l  misdoubt, 

W’hich  some  mij^ht  inly  feel,  «»f  issuiu'iij  out, — 

IA»r,  throie^h  the  arch  as  glassed  the  rereward  miaial. 

The  double  piles  were  shouldered  to,  and  barred. 

The  sunset’s  cannon  thundered  in  the  breeze. 

The  wardens  shouted — ‘  Pass  Kinu  Henry’s  kevs  !’ 


In  the  face  of  the  council  there,  Clifford  charged  Stanley  with 
liij^h  treason;  with  beinp  a  partizan  of  Warbeck’s.  'Fin*  Kiu;^* 
pretended  to  be  shocked  and  astonished  beyond  measure,  though 
in  reality,  it  is  believed  that  he  had  himself  jilanned  the  affair. 
'I'he  whole  ot  the  characters,  and  their  bearing  in  council  up  to 
this  moment,  arc  well  sketclied;  the  effect  of  the  sudden  accu- 
sition  ot  Sir  William  Stanlev  we  must  irive. 

•  O 


I  ho  Kill"  sunk  hack, — as  if  his  heart  would  bleed: 
All  others  sighed, — as  if  their  own  Vvere  freed  ; 
Stanlev  leaped  up.  The  trump  of  Cherubim, 

For  jiidpiient  pealin",  less  had  startled  him. 

II  is  manly  frame  an  instant  cowered  and  shook  ; 
Cadaverous  paleness  frosted  o'er  his  look  ; 

('leiiched  were  his  hands;  iirins  stiffened  by  his  side; 
His  eyes  aghast,  mouth  open,  nostrils  wide  ; 
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]'>ect  his  bristling  hair,  suppressed  his  breath ; 

And  in  his  throat  the  throttling  gasp  of  death. 

Till,  after  efforts,  rallied  from  surprise, 

He  strode,  on  Clifford  riveting  his  eyes, 

Strode  past  the  presence,  with  a  lion's  pace. 

And  sttKKl,  confronting  Clifford — face  to  face. 

Their  scowling  brows,  and  grinding  teeth  were  met, 

W  ith  looks  assured,  im])enetrably  set. 

Till  burst  a  scream  of  virulence  and  rage. 

As  leajwd  the  gauntlet, — ‘  Liar  !  Take  my  gi'gi' ! 

To  make  thee  eat  thiwe  words,  recant  their  note. 

And  own — thou  liest,  liest  in  thy  throat ; — 

Add  that  confession  to  its  shrift  of  guilt. 

Or  down  it  drive  this  falchion  to  the  hilt.’  ’ 

The  King  interposes,  forbids  the  duel,  and  commands  the 
antagonists  to  plead  their  cause  before  the  council.  The  accusji- 
tion  and  defence  are  specimens  of  consummate  pleading.  Clif¬ 
ford  traces  Stanley’s  history  through  the  sevend  preceding  reigns, 
mixes  him  up  with  every  infamous  transaction,  ainl  paints  him  as  a 
monster  of  unprincipled  ambition,  and  breach  of  faith.  Staidey 
turns  the  tables  on  Clifford,  and  appeals  from  a  charge  of  treason 
by  a  known  traitor.  The  undisguised  and  bloody  hatred  of  the 
one,  and  the  art  and  policy  of  the  other,  arc  finely  sketched. 
There  are  scenes  and  characters  introduced  in  the  course  of  the 
pleadings,  worthy  of  Scott  or  Shakespeare,  especially  one  where 
Clifford  describes  Stanley  and  himself  sitting  over  a  dying  fire  at 
Holt  Castle,  at  midnight,  and  Stanley  rising,  and  avowing  his 
favorable  opinion  of  Warbeck.  Hut  we  have  entered  so  fully 
into  these  extraordinary  poems,  that  we  must  reserve  our  remain¬ 
ing  space  principally  for  the  Jiccount  of  SUinley’s  execution, 
which  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  master-piece  of  the  kind.  W'e  par¬ 
ticularly  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  description  of  St. 
Edward^s  llali. 

‘  A  new  moon  waned,  ere — rcibed  in  sanguine  ])all — 

The  coif-crowned  sages  sought  St.  Edward’s  Hall. 

W’hose  l)owery  vault  in  Gothic  shades  is  lost ; 

W’here  angels  stoop  on  pendant  beams  embossed : 

Hroad  lancets — mullioned — grjice  the  lengthening  flanks, 

And  rear  their  canopies  in  adverse  ranks  ; 

Beneath  a  cornice,  carved  grotesejuely,  frowns: 

Dim  dormars  gem  the  roof,  a  lanthorn  crowns ; 

And  bright  each  gable’s  tracery  glows  with  dyes, 

O’er  low-browed  doors,  where  giant  windows  rise. 

Oh,  arches,  arches,  wc»rn  with  sighs  of  years  ! 

Ye  stones,  aye  reeking  with  a  kingdom's  tears ! 

Statues,  whose  scowl  could  ancient  wrong  arraign  ! 

And  hovering  seraphs,  oft  adjured  in  vain  ! 

VOL.  V. 
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Have  ye  not  voice,  can  midnight’s  march  o’er  awe, 
Revoke  time’s  pageants,  and  reverse  their  law  ? 

A  voice,  Thames  echoes,  and  the  Tower  returns  ; 

St.  Peter’s  aisle  rejoins  throughout  its  urns  ; 

Pale  sceptred  shadows  burst  their  frozen  tomb. 

And  shrouds  of  agt*8  haunt  this  hall  of  doom. 

♦  #  ♦  ♦ 

Hut  different  forms  now  thronged  the  opening  gate. 
Where  Dudley  and  his  brethren  passed  in  state. 

In  train-borne  scarlet — each — with  ermine  furred. 

Pleas  of  the  crown  beneath  their  bench  were  heard  : 

And  Stanley,  brought  by  water,  stood  arraigned. 

A  guard  enclosed  him,  and  a  staff  sustained. 

The  Tower’s  great  axe,  humanely  turned — as  wont — 
Edged  outward  from  his  throat,  was  borne  in  front. 

His  cheek  had  paled  ;  his  hand  uplifted  shook  : 

Else  stern  his  l)earing,  and  elate  his  look, 

Where  towered  his  spirit,  like  a  flag  unfurled, 

Submiss  to  heaven,  but  loftier  than  the  W'orld. 

Not  guilty,  was  his  plea — 

•  ♦  « 

♦  •  «  « 

#  ♦  ♦  * 

Then,  verdict  rendered— guilty,  as  accused. 

And  given  the  doom,  which  is  in  treason  used. 

The  axe  w’as  turned — edge  inwards — to\vards  his  throat. 
And  he  w’ith  guards  marched  after  to  the  boat : 

Borne  down  the  river,  through  the  Traitor’s  Gate, 
Barred  in  the  quadrate  tower,  and  left — to  fate. 

Three  suns  sunk  on  him,  and  a  fourth  arose — 

When  reeves  of  London  came,  "with  bills  and  bows, 
With  crape -bound  banners,  horns  of  muffled  breath, 
Low'  wailing  fifes,  and  drums  intoning  death  : 

And  showed  the  manual  sign,  and  writ  of  fate, 
Demanding  Stanley  at  the  w’estern  gate. 

Him  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tow’er  had  w'arned  ; 

And  soon  led  forth. 

»  *  »  « 

The  w’ord  W'as  given.  ’Flie  funeral  march  began, 

Bills  closed  the  rear,  and  archers  led  the  van. 

♦  *  *  ♦ 

The  dread  procession  reached  and  climbed  the  hill. 
Above  whose  crest  a  scaffold  darkly  frowned. 

Clothed  as  a  bier,  elate,  and  railed  around  ; 

Headsmen  aloft  stiM>d  ready  for  their  task  ; 

Each  with  bare  arms,  each  covered  with  a  mask. 

A  block,  ii-id  sawdust,  for  repose  w'as  laid. 

And — w'hat  should  seal  repose— a  glistening  blade. 
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*  The  barrier  past,  the  steps  already  prest, 

A  cry  ! — *twas  nothing.  Hark  ! — another ! — Rest ! 

n'is  clear.  Ho  !  pardon  !  All  have  caught  tlie  word  ; 

Even  Stanley’s  cheeks  confess  his  heart  has  heard. 

Yes,  just  ere  mounting — sudden  sounds  broke  out. 

From  distant  throngs,  and  swelling,  spread  a  shout, 

Whose  words  were  echoed  to  the  inmost  ring— 

*  Ho !  pardon,  pardon  comes  !  God  sjive  the  King  !’ 

And  one  was  seen,  who  bore  the  royal  will. 

To  gallop  from  the  Tower,  and  gain  the  hill. 

The  sheriff  staid.  The  cheering  crowds  recede. 

‘  Now  speed  thee,  horseman.’  On  he  comes  with  speed. 

But  oh  !  why  silent  frowns  he — hastening  by  ? 

Why  should  his  l)eckoning  hand  restrain  their  cry  ? 

That  cry  fell  fainter— ere  he  touched  the  ground ; 

And  soon  came  mingled  with  a  different  sound. 

He  only  brought  the  King’s  command — and  s})oke — 

'  To  have  no  long  discourse  addressed  the  folk.* 

Stanley  replied,  tears  tracing  either  cheek. 

His  business  was  to  suffer,  net  to  speak ; 

*  And  tell  his  grace,  so  please  him,  for  the  rest, 

Whate’er  I  have  to  say,  shall  be  to  heaven  addressed.* 

'  Then  with  indignant  steps  he  climbed  the  stair  ; 

Knelt  with  his  priest — a  little  space — for  prayer  ; 

Rovse  ;  laid  aside  his  cloak,  and  furry  stock  ; 

Eyed  the  masked  headsman,  and  drew  near  the  bhK’k. 

But  stopped — half  startled,  and  again  surveyed 
The  lesser  of  the  twain,  who  raised  the  blade. 

Whose  vizor  shifting,  as  he  bowed,  exposed — 

What  Stanley’s  eyes  glanced  heavenward  from,  and  closed. 

*  ^  * 

Twice  sunk  the  axe,  twice  sounded,  as  withstood. 

By  flesh  the  first — the  second  time — by  wood. 

When  raising  what  was  lopped,  with  torrents  red, 

The  hangman  cried,  *  Behold  a  traitor’s  head  !* 

Its  features  changed,  and  gnashed,  as  conscious  what  was  said. 

'  Augustine  friars,  whose  bells  were  t(»lling  near, 

Came  forth  in  hoods,  with  tapers  and  a  bier. 

Raised  Stanley’s  trunk  and  head,  together  wound  ; 

Palled  them  above,  and  sprinkled  water  round, 

And  l)ore  them  off,  low  chanting,  as  they  trod. 

The  Miserere  hymn — ‘  Have  mercy,  God  !* 

Till  at  their  chapel  pealed,  in  loftier  voice — 

'  The  bones  which  have  been  humbled  shall  rejoice  !* 

Within  these  lay,  there  coffined  and  comj>osed. 

Till  silence  hushed  the  day,  and  darkness  closed. 

Then  monks  resumed  the  bier,  and  sought  the  shore, 

A  barge  received  them  there,  and  upward  bore. 
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Far  moaned  the  floods  ;  the  heavens  were  hung  with  black  ; 

No  breeze  disturl)ed,  nor  star  illumed  the  track  ; 

But  yellowy  lights  gleamed  o’er  the  barge’s  side 
A  measured  bank  of  rowers  swept  the  tide ; 

And  chanters*  voices  rose — in  long  accord — 

‘  Out  of  the  depths  I  cried  to  the  Lord.* 

Silent  and  swift  they  shunned  the  King's  almde : 

Beyond — from  reach  to  reach — the  anthem  flowed. 

Saint  Austin’s  spires,  at  Sion,  caught  the  sound  ; 

With  lamps  they  answered,  and  with  gates  unbound. 

A  deep  bell — muffled — filled  the  midnight  air  ; 

The  white-robed  ])rior,  and  brethren  cloistered  there. 

Forth  issuing  to  the  stream,  in  double  rank, 

Received  the  barge  and  brethren  to  the  bank. 

Thence  in  procession  through  the  shades  of  night, 

With  ])all  high  borne,  and  every  hallowed  rite — 

Of  psalms,  and  knells,  and  crueitix,  and  torch. 

Led  on  the  funeral,  through  their  chapels’  porch  : 

Pierced  the  low  arch,  and  sweeping  u])  the  nave. 

Filed  off,  where — mid  the  jiavement — yawned  a  grave. 

Sands  hea]>ed  the  right,  its  left  received  the  bier. 

Pale  gleams  danced  round — mid  shadows  deep  and  drear. 

Far  arches  teemed  with  more  than  natural  gloom. 

And  half.lit  statues  startled  from  their  tomb. 

From  stalls  and  galleries  veiled  the  dirge  ari)se. 

Low  mass  was  offered  for  his  soul’s  repose. 

The  grave  was  sprinkled  ;  blessings  were  implored  ; 

Raised  from  the  bier,  the  coffin,  deep  was  lowered  ; 

The  grating  cords  drawn  up — the  rattling  earth  restored  ; 

The  flags  closed  over.  ‘There  he  rests  in  peace  ; 

May  light  shine  on  him,  never  more  to  cease  !* 

Anthems  to  hymns  responded,  ‘  Hear  our  voice! 

The  lujnes  which  have  been  humbled  shall  rejoice. 

His  grave  on  earth,  his  soul  in  heaven  f)e  fdest  : 

And  (’hrist,  who  called  him,  grant  eternal  rest ! 
fitmd  angels  !  bear  our  brother  up  the  sky  : 

Ami,  martyrs,  hail  him  from  the  gates  on  high  ! 

His  soul,  and  all  the  faithful’s  rest  in  peace. 

And  light  beam  round  them — never  more  to  cease  !*  ’ 

We  have  e.xtraeted  so  copiously  from  these  two  Trials,  that  we 
must  refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  quoting  a  single  line  from 
the  Trial  of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  That  Trial  is  sketched  witli 
equiil  ability.  In  it,  Mary  is  made  to  address  her  judges  in  that 
varying  strain  of  light  raillery,  quick  wit,  keen  satire,  and  indig¬ 
nant  resentment  of  her  wrongs,  w  hich  are  natural  to  her  character. 
She  reprixiches  the  Fhiglish  with  their  barbarous  e.xocutioris,  and 
the  royal  murders  which  had  been  perpetrated  amongst  them  ; 
ami  appeals  to  heaven  for  protection  to  her  son.  Hut,  perhaps. 
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the  most  striking  portion  of  this  Trial  is  the  portrait  of  Wuldgrave, 
the  Queen  of  Elncfland’s  first  serjeant.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
admirably  wrought  characters  that  ever  was"  put  on  paper.  It  is 

1)robably  intended  for  some  one  whom  the  author  had  in  his  eye ; 
)iit  however  that  may  he,  it  is  a  c/iej' d\mvre  of  its  kind  ;  and  the 
simile  of  a  ship  of  war,  broiiirht  to  illustrate  it,  is  drawn  with 
wonderful  effect.  Indeed,  all  the  characters  of  this  writer  possess 
the  most  perfect  individuality — they  are  realities  that  cannot  he 
mistiiken  for  eacli  other,  and  cannot  he  forgotten.  We  conirra- 
tulate  him  on  having  struck  out  a  new  class  of  poetry,  comhininjr 
both  narrative  and  dramatic  qualities,  and  on  openinj;^  mine 
of  poetic  wealth  in  the  State  Trials  of  this  country.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  he  will  soon  find  competitors  in  the  field,  hut  such 
must  recollect  that  to  li^ive  form  and  life  to  the  rich  material  will 
require  an  intellectual  strength  equal  to  that  of  him  who  has  led 
the  way*  It  were  just  as  easy  for  a  stone-mason  to  become  a 
Michael  Angelo,  as  for  ordinary  tiilent  to  work  the  noble  subjects 
contained  in  our  State  Trials  ‘  up  to  the  height  of  their  great 
‘argument.’  As  for  Nicholas  Thirning  Mode,  we  shall  expect 
to  hail  him  again  in  a  narrative  or  dramatic  form,  in  a  career 
worthy  of  this  splendid  debut. 


Art.  III.  Ballot,  By  the  Uev.  Sydnky  Smith.  L<mgniau.  183P. 

A  Mil)  the  excitement  of  the  many  great  questions,  which 
now  engross  the  attention  of  this  country,  and  shake  our 
social  system  to  its  centre,  the  ballot  is  seldom  heard  of.  Some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  presume,  from  the  silence  of  its  advocates, 
that  it  is  ‘  set  at  rest ;  ’  and  the  aristocracy  generally  indulge  in 
the  hope,  that  their  influence  will  continue  unimpaired,  their 
power  exist  unbroken  — that  the  vassalage  which  the  present  system 
createsand  maintains,  will  for  years  continue;  enabling  them  to  keep 
possession  of  the  legislature,  hold  the  government  with  the  power 
and  wealth  of  the  nation,  defy  the  advances  of  civil  aiul  religious 
liberty,  and  oppress  the  community  at  large.  But  this  silence  is 
not  the  result  of  apathy  or  despair  :  it  proceeds  from  a  far  differ¬ 
ent  cause.  It  is  the  result  of  a  conviction  on  the  public  mind, 
that  the  case  in  favor  of  the  ballot  is  made  out,  that  there  is 
little  room  for  further  di.scussion  of  the  principle,  that  every 
objection  that  can  be  made  thereto,  has  been  examined  and  an¬ 
swered  ;  and  it  is  partly  the  consequence  of  a  belief,  that  other 
questions  must  be  disposed  of,  before  the  strength  of  the  Liberal 
party  can  be  concentrated  on  this.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
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members  of  parliament  should  feel  anxious  about  the  success  of 
the  ballot ;  for  the  chances  arc,  that  many  of  them  would  be  con¬ 
signed  by  it,  ‘  to  vegetate  upon  their  paternal  acres,  and  sigh  in 
‘  vain  for  the  facilities  of  franking,  and  the  fumes  of  Hellamy^s/ 
Some  of  its  professed  admirers  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
whose  lingering  partialities  for  the  system  that  gives  so  much  im¬ 
portance  to  gentility,  cools  the  ardour  which  was  exhibited  on  the 
iiustings, — though  ready  to  record  their  votes  in  favor  of  the 
principle  once  a  year,  to  keep  their  seats  and  maintain  their  po¬ 
pularity,  are  but  too  glad  to  place  the  question  in  abeyance. 
They  declared  themselves  on  the  side  of  secret  voting,  when  some 
glaring  case  of  oppression  transpired  before  their  eyes,  the  injus¬ 
tice  of  w  hich,  tnnl  upon  themselves  ;  or  when  the  near  prospect  of 
an  interview  w’ith  their  constituents  outweighed  considerations 
for  the  future  influence  of  the  squirearchy.  The  possession  of 
the  representation  was  a  })resent  substantial  benefit.  'Fhe  evils, 
threatening  their  class,  w'ere  future  and  uncertain.  'Fhe  force 
and  justice  of  the  principle,  backed  by  the  urgency  of  the  case 
prevailed,  for  a  moment.  Hut  self-denial  is  a  difficult  task ;  and 
nothing  hut  enlightened  patriotism  and  Christian  virtue  can  con- 
(juer  selfishness,  where  that  selfishness  is  opposed  to  the  public 
good,  and  inimicid  to  the  freedom  of  others. 

An  election  Uikes  place:  after  a  violent  struggle  the  liberal 
candidate  is  declared  duly  elected.  The  hon.  member  returns 
thanks  at  the  hustings;  is  chaired;  meets  his  supporters  at  a  din¬ 
ner,  at  the  head  inn  of  the  place  ;  makes  a  patriotic  speech  ;  talks 
ofnurityof  election,  and  the  tyranny  and  bribery  practised  to 
deteat  his  return, — and  declares  that  his  experience  at  that  elec¬ 
tion,  has  overcome  all  his  objections  to  the  ballot.  Great  is  the 
joy  of  the  electors ;  his  declaration  is  recorded  by  every  liberal 
publication  in  the  kingdom.  But  let  ns  follow  our  aristocratic 
nallotist  a  little  further.  He  retires  to  the  hall,  or  the  park  ;  and 
meets  his  elder  brother,  and  the  Lord  Frederics,  Sir  Marmadukes, 
Scniires,  and  Parsons  of  his  peculiar  shire  ;  not  omitting  the  fair 
politicians  of  the  neighbourhood.  At  dinner,  the  ladies  ask  him, 
if  he  is  not  a  Uadical  ?  The  parson  takes  up  the  subject, — and 
talks  about  revolution  and  enemies  of  the  church.  Squire  East¬ 
ern  asks  if  he  w’ould  destroy  the  influence  of  rank  and  property? 
Sir  Marraaduke  inquires,  has  not  a  man  a  right  to  do  what  he 
likes  w  ith  his  own  ?  and  Lord  F.  wdth  a  haughty  smile,  begs  to 

member  never  mean  to  interfere  at  elec¬ 
tions  in  the  county  of - ,  in  future,  or  exert  his  influence  in 

behalf  of  a  friend  ?  Miss  Harriet  W - , 


‘  1  he  star  of  the  goodlie  corn  panic,’ 
supposes  that  as  he  has  declared  in  favor  of  liberty  and  equality. 
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our  M.  P.  means  to  have  his  groom  sit  at  his  own  dinner 
table.  The  whole  party  join  in  the  laugh.  The  ballotist  makes 
a  defensive  observation;  asks  Miss  Harriet  to  take  wine  with 
him,  and  changes  the  subject.  Now,  it  is  obvious  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  w'orld,  that  a  man  so  hemmed  in,  so  *  cabined,  crib* 

*  bed,  confined,’  by  a  sinister  self-interest,  and  tlie  tics  of  a  vicious 
and  despotic  system,  (unless  a  man  whose  moral  courage  is  supe¬ 
rior  to  those  ties,  whose  virtue  disregards  private  interests  wdien 
interfering  wdth  public  utility,  and  w'hose  talents  are  suthcientiy 
commanding  to  awe  flippant  impertinence,)  cannot  feel  very  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  favor  of  the  ballot,  which  takes  from  the  gentry  a 
large  amount  of  influence,  and  transfers  it  to  the  people — its 
lawful  owners. 

‘  Non  tali  auxilio,  nec  defensoribiis  istis, 

Tenipus  eget.’ 

The  people  must  rely  upon  themselves.  The  ballot  never  can  be 
obtained,  but  by  the  ap})licatioii  of  the  pressure  from  without;  the 
man  who  expects  to  obtain  it  from  our  reformed  parliament, 
without  an  external  movement,  is  like  the  clown  who  sat  by  the 
river’s  side,  to  wait  till  he  could  pass  over  dryshod.  As  lon^  as 
the  representatives  of  the  people  are  selected  from  the  aristo¬ 
cracy,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  them  to  manifest  activity  in 
favour  of  a  principle  antagonistic  to  the  aristocratic  principle. 
The  process  we  have  above  described,  is  constantly  going  on,  un- 
democratising  our  senators.  The  ballot  is  not  to  be  achieved 
without  a  great  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  ;  without  the 
exertion  of  the  moral  force  of  the  country.  Its  object  is  to  secure 
to  the  people  the  exercise  of  their  rights  ;  to  protect  the  voter  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty;  to  curb  the  power  of  usurping  wealth, 
and  define  the  limits  of  aristocratic  influence.  We  demand  the 
ballot,  because  the  present  system  gives  undue  pre|)onderance,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  a  class  already  represented  in  anotlier 
chamber;  because  it  arms  that  class  with  the  power  of  tyranniz¬ 
ing  ;  because  intimidation  now’  prevents  the  due  exercise  of  the 
franchise ;  because  vengeance  reaches  those  who  act  in  an  inde¬ 
pendent  manner:  finally,  because  the  present  system  corrupts 
and  depraves  and  pollutes  the  people ;  carrying  in  its  train, 
falsehood,  bribery,  o^runkenness,  and  all  their  attendant  vices; 
destroying  independence  and  manliness  of  bearing,  and  making  a 
pliant  duplicity,  a  feature  of  the  national  character  ! 

Public  attention  is  now  recalled  to  the  question  of  ballot,  by 
the  appearance  of  a  w  ork,  the  title  of  w  hich  appears  at  tlie  head 
of  this  paper,  by  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  Canon  Residentiary  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  Rector  of  Combeflorv,  in  the  county  of 
Devon.  The  writer  is  well  known  as  the  autlior  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  songs,  squibs,  jokes,  &c. ;  as  the  first  Rditor  of  the 
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Edinburg’h  Review,  and  the  author  of  Peter  Piymiey’s  Letters 
on  the  subject  of  the  Catholics.  He  has  ^ined  much  notoriety 
by  his  conflicts  with  Mr.  Wilson  Croker  and  others ;  and  has 
lately  undertaken  the  defence  of  ‘  the  blank  and  prize  system/  * 
in  the  Church  established,  in  pamphlets,  addressed  to  Archdeacon 
^Siiitfletou,  witli  zeal  becoming  in  the  possessor  of  a  cathedral 
sudTand  country  living !  His  present  publication  may  be  cha¬ 
racterised  as  a  violent  attack  upon  the  principle  of  the  ballot.  He  is 
unsparing  in  his  ridicule  of  its  advocates,  and  strews  his  jests, 
sarcasms,  and  jokes  upon  its  pages,  so  thickly  that  we  are  forced 
to  the  reflection  of  Shakspeare — 

‘  How  ill  grey  Imirs  become  a  jester.’ 

We  cannot  disjiute  the  author’s  possession  of  the  talent,  which 
lias  led  ‘the  Doctor  ’  to  dub  him  Joke-Smith,  and  gained  for  him, 
in  other  ciicles,  the  title  of  Pun-Smith.  He  prides  himself  upon 
the  reputation  of  being  a  wit.  With  some,  no  doubt,  ridicule 
and  declamation  will  be  accepted,  instead  of  reasoning  and  com¬ 
mon  sense ;  but  the  ballot  is  not  a  (piestion  that  can  be  sneered 
down ;  nor  dismissed  with  a  witticism.  A  principle  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Christian  religion,  with  truth  and  justice,  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  popular  rights,  the  necessity  of  which  grows 
out  of  the  depravity  of  human  nature  which  urges  one  man  to 
despoil  and  ojipress  his  fellows,  must  be  measured  by  the  wants 
of  society. 

The  arguments  which  this  Whig  f  defender  of  Church  rapji- 
city,  (for  he  boasts  himself  a  Whig)  and  apologist  for  territorial 
tyranny  advances  against  the  ballot,  do  not  possess  much  novelty. 

hey  consist  for  the  most  part,  of  repetitions  of  those  employed 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Stanley,  &c.,  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  which  are  used  by  the  Quarterly,  Edinburgh,  and 
British  and  Foreign  Reviews,  reiterated  by  Blackwood’s  and 
Fraser’s  Magazines. 


^  In  Ins  first  letter  to  ArclKleacon  Singleton,  lie  says, — '  If  I  am  well  pro- 
‘  vided  for  now — i  have  had  my  full  share  of  the  blanks  of  the  lottery  ns  well 

*  aa  the  prizes.  Till  thirty  ywirs  of  age,  1  never  received  a  farthing  from  the 

*  Church, — then  £50  per  annum  for  two  years — then  nothing  for  ten  yciirs— 

*  then  £5tK>  per  annum,  increased  for  two  or  three  vears  t<»  £000,  tiU  in  my 
‘grand  eUmateric  1  was  made  a  canon  of  St.  Paul's.’*— p.  52. 

As  for  my  friends  the  Whigs,  I  neither  wish  to  otfend  them,  nor  any 
btxly  else.^  i  consider  myself  to  be  as  good  a  Whig  as  anv  amongst  them.  I 
wjis  a  Whig  bi'fore  many  of  them  were  born,  and  while  some  of  them  were 

1  ories  and  waverers . It  may  suit  the  purj>ose  of  the  ministers  to 

flatter  the  Ikonch :  it  diH's  not  suit  mine.  1  do  not  choose  in  my  old  age  tf» 
be  tt»ssed  .ns  .n  prc'y  to  the  bishops  ;  1  h.nvc  not  deserved  this  of  tny  hig 
friends. —  Vide  First  LtUcr  to  Sinyleton, 
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e  He  sets  out  with  a  sneer  at  the  ballot  box.  i<  J  hd  • 

‘  In  Mr.  Grote’s  dagger  ballot  box,’  he  says,  ‘  which  has  been  car* 
ried  round  the  country  by  eminent  patriots,  you  stab  the  card  of  your 
favorite  candidate  with  a  dagger.* 

Then,  having  described  the  *  mouse-trap  ’  ballot-box,  he  admits 
that  he  believes — 

*  It  is  p<»S8ible,  and  perhaps  not  very  dithcnlt  to  invent  a  machine, 
hy  aiil  of  which  electors  may  vote  for  a  candidate,  or  for  tw'o  or  three 
candidates  out  of  a  greater  number,  without  its  being  discovered  for 
wlioin  they  vote.’ 

He  adds,  ‘  it  is  less  easy  than  the  rabid  and  foaming  Radical 
‘supposes;  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  may  be  accomplished.*  Thus 
the  ]>reliminary  objection  is  disposed  of :  the  concession  to  be 
sure  is  made  in  a  surly  manner;  but  yet  this  opponent  of  the  ballot 
is  driven  from  the  ground,  maintained  by  many  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors  ;*  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  mode  of  voting,  the 
secrecy  of  which  cannot  be  violated  !  A  perfectly  secret  mode 
has  been  or  can  be  discovered.  ‘  I  liave  no  doubt,*  siiys  Sydney 
Smitli,  ‘  the  thing  may  be  done.* 

The  evils  of  the  present  system  are  very  partially  stated  by  our 
Rev.  pamphleteer.  lie  makes  mention  of  but  two;  while  their 
name  is  Legion  ;  and  those  two,  he  thinks,  can  to  a  great  extent 
be  palliated;  and  he  takes  good  care  to  place  them  in  the  least  un- 
amiable  light  before  the  public.  He  admits,  that  ‘  instances  at 
every  election,  arc  numerous,  w'here  tenants  have  been  dismissed 
for  voting  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  their  landlords ;  but,  he  adds 
the  facts  and  the  consequences  are  exaggerated.  ‘  Strong 
combinations,’ he  says,  ‘are  made  against  tradesmen,  who  have 
‘chosen  to  think  and  act  for  themselves,  in  political  matters, 
‘  rather  than  yield  their  opinions  to  the  solicitation  of  customers  :* 
but  this  is  thus  qualified  three  pages  further  on  : 

‘  I  detest  all  inquisition  into  political  opinions,  but  /  have  rarely  seen 
a  combination  against  any  tradesman ,  who  modestly,  quietly,  and  con^ 
scieutiously,  took  his  own  line  of  politics.  But  Brutus  and  butterman, 
chwsemonger  and  Cato,  do  not  harmonize  well  together  ;  good  taste  is 
offended,  the  coxcomb  loses  his  friends,  and  general  disgust  is  mistaken 
for  combined  oppression.  Shopkeepers  too,  are  very  apt  to  cry  out 
l)efore  they  are  hurt ;  a  man  who  sees  after  an  election,  one  of  his 
customers  buying  a  pair  of  gloves  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  roars 
out  that  his  h(>nesty  will  make  him  a  bankrupt,  and  the  country  papers 
are  filled  with  letters  from  Brutus,  Publicola,  Hamp<leii,  and  Pym. 


•  V’idr  British  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Review.  * 
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This,  according  to  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  is  the  state  of  the 
case.  Here  are  all  the  evils  produced  by  the  viva  voce  system, 
to  correct  which  the  ballot  is  required.  What  is  the  infer¬ 
ence  to  be  drawn  from  this  palpable  suppression  of  truth.  Can 
we  come  to  any  other  conclusion,  than  that  he  durst  not  g^rapple 
fairly  with  the  question  ;  that  the  light,  flying  artillery,  which  he 
employs,  is  capable  of  demolishing  no  more  substantial  fabric  ? 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  whole  drift  of  his  argument  is  to  prove, 
that  he  has  placed  the  darkest  side  of  the  picture  before  the 
reader;  and  nearly  thirty  pages  of  the  pamphlet  are  devoted  to 
(if  not  an  attempt  to  exculpate  the  aristocracy)  an  effort  to  miti¬ 
gate  the  criminality  of  their  interference  with  the  freedom  and 
purity  of  elections.  He  considers  such  interference  in  its  results 
inocuous.  e  are,  he  informs  us,  in  such  ‘  a  tolerable  state  of 
‘  happiness*  in  England,  that  all  such  changes  as  the  ballot  implies 
would  be  very  rash.  He  tells  us  nothing  of  the  evils  of  oligarchv; 
he  has  no  fear  of  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  nobility  in  tfie 
House  of  Commons;  no  apprehension  that  the  present  system 
will  deliver  over  the  constituencies  as  fully  into  the  hands  of  the 
aristocracy  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  borough-mongers,  lie 
has  no  fault  with  our  present  legislators.  They,  no  doubt,  meet 
with  his  approval,  lie  is  in  favour  of  things  Jis  they  are ; — not 
omitting  cathedral  stalls  and  pluralities  !  The  system  works  well, 
— all  but  the  ecclesiiistical  church-robbing  prebend-destroying 
commission!  He  tells  us  nothing  of  the  immorality  attendant 
upon  our  present  elections  ;  nothing  of  the  bribery,  drunkenness, 
and  lying.  But  the  intelligent  and  reflecting  will  look  deeper 
into  things  than  this — and  will  not  be  diverted  from  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  real  question,  although  it  be  veiled  with  threadbare 
jokes.  Till  the  year  1833,  the  aristocracy  exclusively  possessed 
the  power  of  the  country,  and  what  were  the  fruits  of  aristocratic, 
or  to  call  it  by  its  more  popular  name  of  Torv,  government? 
Abroad, — w'ar,  fierce  as  ten  furies,  scourging  the  nations,  dis¬ 
honouring  the  religion  of  the  cross ; — at  home,  taxes  laid  on  an 
impoverished  nation, —  the  people,  like  a  bastinadoed  elephant, 
kneeling  to  receive  its  paltry  rider,  patiently  submitting  to  the 
burden  ;  plunder  of  the  public  money ;  sale  of  peerages  ;  sale  of 
commissions  in  the  army  and  navy ;  side  of  bishoprics,  sinecures, 
undeserved  i>ensions,  sectarian  ascendancy,  the  reign  of  bigotrVi 
the  rights  ot  conscience  set  at  nought ;  the  name  of  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious^  liberty  a  mockery ;  the  right  of  petition  denied ;  the  pub¬ 
lic  voiw  suppressed;  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act; 
spies,  six  acts,  and  coercion  bills  I  These  calamities  resulted 
from  the  p<)wer  w'hich  the  aristocracy  possessed  in  the  election  ot 
inembers  of  the  House  ot  Commons.  It  is  our  deliberate  belief, 
that  it  the  present  system  w’ere  to  go  on,  in  a  few  years  the 
aristocracy  would  recover  all  their  lost  power.  The  £50  tenant- 
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at  u-ill  clause,  added  as  a  rider  to  the  Reform  Bill,  by  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Chaiidos,  (now  Duke  of  Buckingham)  and  the  contriv¬ 
ance  of  joint  tenancies,  have  placed  the  majority  of  the  counties 
in  tlieir  hands ;  and  the  franchise,  in  cities  and  boroughs,  being 
vested  in  poor  ‘  freemen  ’  (lucus  a  non  lucendo)  and  ten  pound 
householders,  both  liable  to  the  assaults  of  money ;  and  in  tnides- 
nien  who  can  be  forced  to  follow  their  great  customers,  or  be 
awed  into  neutrality,  by  the  aid  of  the  clergy  and  the  resident 
friends  and  connexions  of  tlie  country  gentieman.  The  existing 
system  is  calculated  to  destroy  public  virtue  in  cities  and  towns ; 
presenting  but  few  obstacles  to  a  complete  Tory  restoration.  The 
elections  form  the  piiss,  wdiere  our  liberties  are  to  be  defended. 
If  the  Tories  prevail  at  this  point,  we  shall  have  a  repetition  of 
the  deeds  that  distinguish  the  past  history  of  their  party.  With¬ 
out  the  ballot,  it  is  impossible  for  the  people,  busy  with  the  avo¬ 
cations  of  life,  to  cope  with  a  combination  of  parsons,  attorneys, 
and  fox-hunters,  peers,  baronets,  and  squires,  who  make  it  their 
daily  business  and  nightly  study,  to  strengthen  the  liands  of  tlicir 
party,  and  undermine  the  popular  cause.  These  facts  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  discussing  the  question  of  the  ballot. 
Hut  who  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  evils  and  inconveniences  of  the 
prevailing  system  ?  Let  us  glance  a  moment  at  the  position  of 
electors  in  cities  and  borougiis,  and  see  the  operation  of  our 
electoral  laws  in  those  places.  An  election  is  at  fiand; — the  note 
of  preparation  is  sounded  in  the  local  newspapers.  The  private 
friends  of  the  Tory  candidate  have  met ;  there  is  an  interview 
between  them  and  the  heads  of  the  party  in  the  city  or  borough, 
as  the  case  may  be;  a  committee  is  formed,  comprising  the 
v^orkitiff  men  *  of  the  town.  Every  spring  must  be  set  in  motion. 
One  parson  is  master  of  a  charity  school ;  another  is  almoner  in 
his  parish  ;  this  is  the  secretary  of  a  clothing  society, — that  the 
treasurer  of  a  benefit  club.  A  point  must  be  strained,  the  church 
— or  their  patron — is  in  danger — and  they  get  about  those  voters 
with  whom  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  influence.  Church¬ 
wardens,  clerks,  sextons,  bell-ringers,  grave-diggers,  and  church 
candle-snuflers,  fly  about  in  all  directions.  Is  there  a  Tory  mayor, 
alderman,  or  councillor  ? — he  is  not  idle.  The  banker  on  the 
committee,  drops  into  the  shop  of  the  woollen-draper,  whose  ac¬ 
count  wants  winding  up.  Bill-printers  are  reminded  of  the  se¬ 
verity  of  the  law  of  libel ;  and  a  director  of  the  railway  company 
informs  some  one  connected  wdth  the  Liberal  Argns^  that  it  is 
not  reasonable  to  expect  the  advertisements  of  the  company,  if 
the  editor  continues  his  personalities  to  tlie  leading  (brectors. 


*  These  gentlemen,  after  the  fatigue  of  three  or  four  elections,  are  frequently 
•‘hie  to  retire  upon  handsome  fortunes,  to  the  astonishment  of  their  neighbours. 
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The  Tory  prints  attack  every  Liberal  that  shows  himself  in  pulv- 
Kc.  They’ll  ‘  e’en  to  it  like  French  falconers,  fly  at  any  thin^ 

‘  they  see ;  ’  none  is  too  humble  to  escape  their  notice ;  and  the 

Jractice  of  holding  up  Mr.  So-and-so,  the  Radical  barber,  and 

ohn - ,  the  wig-stitcher,  makes  the  wives  of  mechanics  insist 

upon  their  huslmnds  keeping  themselves  quiet,  and  save  their 
families  from  ruin.  The  town  is  over-run  with  the  stewards, 
domestic  chaplains,  and  physicians  of  the  neighbouring  country 
gentlemen.  Inn-keepers,  saddlers,  tvine  merchants,  tailors,  iron¬ 
mongers,  grocers,  (irapers,  chandlers,  perfumers,  booksellers, 
hatters,  are  visited  in  succession.  At  one  place  the  amount  of 
the  General’s  account  is  asked ;  at  another,  a  new'  order  from  the 
squire  is  given.  Rut  one  blow  does  not  fell  the  oak.  Com¬ 
mittee  men  visit  the  waverers  and  donbtfnls;  and  next  day  tlie 
candidate  commences  his  canvass.  Well,  wdiat  is  the  result? 
Hither  of  three  things,  supposing  the  tradesmen  in  question  to  he 
Liberals.  One  man,  overborne  by  fear,  vote^  against  his  con^ 
science.  Another,  possessing  a  little  more  moral  courage— or, 
i>erhaps,  having  a  Whig  country  gentleman  as  his  customer,  sjiys 
ne  is  so  circumstanced,  that  he  does  not  mean  to  vote  at  all,  A 
third  votes  agtiinst  the  aristocratic  party,  and  his  hills  are  paid 
against  next  market  dag  ! 

Now  does  it  not  require  an  exertion  of  patience  to  hear  men 
say  that  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot  w'ould  destroy  the  inde})endcnce 
of  electors,  w'ith  such  facts, — no  unreal  fictions  of  a  fanciful  and 
speculative  imagination,  but  sober  matters  of  fact,  know’ii  to  each 
of  ns,  staring  us  in  the  face  ?  Rut  let  us  turn  our  attention  to 
the  working  of  the  system  among  a  different  class.  The  total 
number  of  electors  is  1400.  Four  hundred  are  knowni  as  decided 
liberals.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  are  avowed  Tories.  Tw’o 
hundred  will  not  vote  at  all.  Rut  wdiere  are  the  remnant? 
Waiting  in  ambush,  ready  to  decide  the  contest ;  huxtering  with 
attorney’s  clerks  and  half  gentlemen,  about  the  price  ot  their 
votes  !  It  is  a  fact  but  too  well  established,  that  almost  in  every 
contested  election  in  the  United  Kingdom,  bribery  takes  place  to 
a  very  great  extent.  In  some  insUinces,  there  is  a  regular  bar¬ 
gain  and  sale.  Head  money  is  given  to  some ;  gratuities  for 
nominal  services  is  given  to  others.  Mr.  Sydney  Smith  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  many  places  in  wdiich  the  longest  purse  will  always 
be  the  winner.*  M  ill  this  gentleman  then  tell  us  that  tlie  ballot 


•  An  old  friend  of  our?,  in  a  city  not  more  notorious  for  bribery  than 
others,  tells  a  talc  that  he  was  some  years  ago  appointed  on  the  committee  of 
a  certain  candidate,  'fhe  first  question  he  asked,  was  *  How  viurh  money 
hnrf  you  Y  *  \  cry  little,*  was  the  reply.  ‘  Then  we  have  no  chnnee,’  was 
his  remark  ;  and  the  result  proved  his  accuriicv.  A  few  vears  after,  another 
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wouKi  destroy  independence,  when  this  is  the  actual  state  <  of 
tbin^?  Will  he  tell  us  that  it  would  introduce  falsehood  and 
venality,  when  no  election  can  now  Uike  place  without  the  pollu¬ 
tion  of  perjury  and  bribery  ?  If  corruption  would  exist  under  the 
ballot,  it  would  exist  in  spite  of  the  system;  but  nowit  is  directly 
caused  by  the  laws.  Rev.  S.  Smith  may  afford  to  sneer  at  ‘  the 
‘eminent  patriots*  who  endeavour  to  vindicjite  the  cause  of  God, 
and  promote  the  enfranchisement  of  man  from  this  de^adin|,l^ 
thraldom.  He  may  be  able  to  content  himself  ‘  with  the  very 
‘tolerable  state  of  happiness  *  existinj^  in  England,  or  ‘long  for 
‘the  quiet  times  of  Log'  wdien  common  people^*  instead  of  pre¬ 
suming  to^think,  confined  themselves  to  the  making  of  calico;  but 
we  can  tell  him  that  there  are  manif  men  of  religious  and  moral 
feeling  in  England^  who  will  not  use  their  franchise^  lest  it  may  he 
supposed  that  they  were  parties  to  the  immoralities  and  enormitiesy 
which  are  attendant  upon  elections,  Tens  of  thousands  consider 
the  possession  of  a  vote  a  positive  misfortune.  And  is  it  from  the 
supporters  of  such  a  system  as  this,  that  we  hear  mention  of  the 
introduction  of  falsehood,  and  the  loss  of  independence  of  cha¬ 
racter  ? 

Mr.  Sydney  Smith  tells  us  that  bribery  and  intimidation  would 
probably  he  practised  with  the  ballot ;  that  it  would  be  possible 
even  then ;  but  now  we  are  not  dealing  with  probabilities,  but 
realities;  not  possibilities,  but  facts.  Intimidation  and  bribery, 
however  jocular  our  facetious  prebendary  may  be  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  exist  to  an  alarming  extent  now;  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  be  told 
by  the  apologists  of  the  present  system,  that  the  ballot  would  intro¬ 
duce  the  same  evils  which  we  deprecate  and  they  palliate. 

But  before  we  push  these  points  any  further,  let  us  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  recollect  the  effects  of  bribery  upon  society.  Hribeiy  curses 
him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes :  and  therefore  the  offence  is 
divided  into  two  classes — active  bribery,  or  hrilm-giving  ;  passive 
bribery,  or  bribe-taking.  Society  deals  very  unjustly  in  the 
punishment  of  these  tw'o  crimes, — equ.al  in  essential  atrocity. 
The  convicted  bribe-taker  is  looked  upon  as  a  wretch — while  too 
often  the  bribe-giver  is  received  as  a  man  of  honour,  and  look(id 
upon  in  a  far  different  light  from  his  associates  in  guilt.  The 
distribution  of  money  by  one*s  owm  hand  is  not  necessary  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  bribe-giver.  A  man  who  supplies  gohl  to  others,  to  ef¬ 
fect  his  purposes  of  corruption,  is  not  free ;  his  hands  are  not 


election  and  a  fresh  candidate  came.  ‘  How  much  money  have  you  Y  '  was 
still  the  question.  ‘  Plenty  !' was  the  answer.  *  Fliizza !  then  the  dav  is 
niirs,*  cried  oiir  old  friend  ;  and  his  candidate  was  the  winner.  The  Reform 
Bill  has  made  matters  worse  in  this  city. 

•  Vide  page  21. 
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clean;  and  although  the  loose  morality  of  politicians  may  be 
satisfied  with  the  assurance  that  the  individual  was  not  aware  of 
the  uses  to  which  his  money  w’as  applied,  by  those  acting  for 
him  ;  yet  in  the  eyes  of  the  searcher  of  hearts,  the  man  who  sup¬ 
plies  gold  to  others,  believing  that  it  will  be  applied  unrighteously, 
Know'iug  that  it  is  not  wanted  for  justifiable  purposes,  bears  the 
curse  of  passive  bribery. 

These  truths  will  cut  many  to  the  heart.  Our  morality  will 
be  called  too  strait-laced.  But  we  appeal  to  the  word  of  the  God 
of  purity  and  justice,  and  to  the  law’s  of  our  country.  Let  them 
be  our  judges. 

The  immediate  effect  of  bribery  upon  the  bribe-taker,  is  to 
debase  his  character.  Self-respect  cannot  survive  the  act.  His 
wife  is  cognizant  of  the  bargain,  and  perhaps  an  approver 
of  his  crime.  His  cliildren  know  that  their  father  is  venal ; 
and  the  taint  is  transmitted  to  posterity.  Bribery  promotes 
deception,  treachery,  and  falsehood ;  it  makes  men  hypo¬ 
crites.  A  man  is  blue  to-day — to-morrow  he  will  be  orange: 
nay,  an  extra  half-sovereign,  as  if  by  chymical  action,  changes 
tlie  colour  he  W’ore  an  hour  before.  To  the  Tory  agent,  he  is  a 
staunch  supporter  of  church  and  state  ;  to  the  Whig,  a  friend  of 
reform  and  cheap  bread.  The  supporters  of  the  present  system 
have  much  to  answ  er  for :  exposing  needy  men  to  a  sore  tempta¬ 
tion,  and  a  terrible  conflict  betw^eeii  principle  and  pocket; — it 
produces  dissimulation;  destroys  manly  integrity,  straightfor¬ 
wardness,  and  independence, — and  is  destructive,  among  the 
i)oorer  classes,  of  that  confidence  essential  to  the  intercourse  of 
human  life.  We  remind  the  reader,  that  there  is  no  crime  that 
has  been  more  strongly  censured  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
than  bribery.  In  the  sUitement  of  those  law’s  divinely  intimated 
to  Moses,  on  Sinai,  God  siiid,  (Exodus  xiii.  8)  ‘And  thou 
shalt  Uike  no  gifty — for  the  gift  blindeth  the  wise  and  perverteth 
‘  the  w  ords  of  the  righteous.*  Again,  we  are  told  in  the  Book  of 
Job  (xv.  cap.  34  V.)  ‘For  the  congregation  of  the  hypocrites  shall 
‘  be  desolate,  and  fire  shall  consume  the  tabernacles  of  bribt  rif ;  ’ 
and  in  Ecclesiastes  (vii.  c.  7  v.)  ‘  Surely  oppression  inaketh  a 
‘  wise  man  mad  ;  and  a  gift  destroyeth  the  heart.’  ‘  They  sold,’ 
says  the  prophet  Amos  (xi.  c.  6  v.)  ‘  the  righteous  for  silver ;  and 
‘  the  poor  for  a  pair  of  shoes.’  And  asks  Ezekiel,  speaking  in 
behalf  of  Jehovah,  w’ith  the  beauty  and  energy  of  the  oriental 
poetry,  which  characterizes  the  writings  of  this  inspired  servant 
of  Goii — ‘  Will  ye  pollute  me  among  my  people, hainlfuls  of 
‘  barley  and  pitces  oj  breads  to  stay  the  souls  that  should  not  die, 

‘  tUid  to  save  the  souls  alive,  that  should  not  live,  by  your  lying 
‘to  my  people  that  hear  your  lies?’  The  remarks  wdiich  we 
have  hitherto  made  on  the  operation  of  the  present  law’s,  have 
mainly  had  reference  to  cities  and  towns.  We  feel  it  unnecessary 
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to  waste  time  upon  the  sulnect  of  the  county  elections.  Mr. 
Sydney  Smith  in  his  zeal  tor  ‘  the  men  of  woods,  forests,  and 
•rivers— they  who  have  the  strength  of  the  hills,’  has  described  the 
effect  of  the  system  upon  the  freeholders  and  county  electors,  so 
forcibly  tliat  it  would  be  needless  to  add  another  word.  Nine¬ 
teen  tenants,*  he  tells  us  out  of  twenty,  ‘care  nothing  about 
‘  their  votes,  and  pull  off  their  opinions  as  easily  to  their  landlords 
•  as  they  do  their  hats  I  As  far  as  the  great  majority  of  tenants 
‘  are  concerned,  these  histories  of  persecution  are  mere  declama- 
‘  tory  nonsense ;  they  have  no  more  predeliction  for  whom  they 
‘  vote,  than  organ  pipes  have  for  what  tunes  they  are  to  play  I  !  * 
We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  this  does  not  quite  tally  with 
the  argument  used  elsewhere,  that  it  would  he  impossible  for  a 
tenant  to  conceal  his  vote  from  his  landlord ;  because  he  would 
get  to  know  his  opinions.  Now,  a  man  having  no  fixed  known 
opinions,  as  easily  played  upon  as  a  pipe ;  and  yet  a  landlord 
knowing  his  vote  hy  his  opinions,  appears  to  be  something  like  a 
contradiction.  The  sum  of  our  autnor’s  arguments  are: — 1.  That 
it  would  introduce  deceit.  2.  That  bribery  would  still  be  prac¬ 
tised.*  3.  That  landlords,  and  rich  customers  would  still  be  able 
to  discover  the  votes  of  individuals.  4.  That  it  would  lead  the 
way  to  revolution.  The  first  two  objections  we  have  met  already. 
The  third  can  have  no  W’eight  wdth  those  who  understand  the 
matter, — it  being  admitted  that  a  secret  method  of  voting  is  pos¬ 
sible,  and  not  difficult  of  attainment.  In  large  constituencies,  it 
would  be  a  matter  utterly  impossible,  to  discover  the  political 
sentiments  of  individuals,  who  modestly  and  quietly  took  their 
own  line  of  politics,  and  abstained  from  taking  part  in  public 
movements.  The  espionage  of  a  Bourbon  police  could  not  effect 
this  knowledge.  A  man  may  generally  entertain  Tory  politics. 
The  Corn  Law  question  comes  on — he  wants  clieap  bread,  and 
supports  the  Liberal  repealer.  'This  man's  politics  supplies  no 
index  to  his  vote.  Again,  t\vo  candidates  appear ;  one  professes 
decided  Whig  sentiments ;  another  is  a  moderate  no-party  man. 
The  former  is  a  profligate  in  private  life,  and  haughty  and  inat¬ 
tentive  to  his  duty.  The  latter  is  unblamable,  useful,  and  assi¬ 
duous.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  wdiat  way  every  known  Whig 
voted  in  this  case.  Even  now,  in  places  with  so  small  a  popula¬ 
tion  as  twenty  thousand,  it  is  utterly  impracticable  to  discover  the 
politics  of  ordinary  men,  without  reference  to  the  printed  poll- 
book. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell  longer  upon  the  objections 


*  As  Ills  vote  is  secret,  it  is  not  worth  purchasing,  for  the  honest  man 
would  not  sell  it  ;  and  the  dishonest  w'ould  sell  it  to  one  and  vote  for  another 
— The  Ballot  in  France,  by  O.  P.  Q. 
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quoted ;  thev  have  repeatedly  been  met  and  abolished  by  Mr. 
Grote,  Mr.  Mill,  and  other  able  writers  on  the  ballot ;  the  last  has 
been  raised  against  every  change  since  the  death  of  George  the 
Third,  and  has,  after  the  passing  of  each  succeeding  measure, 
been  found  to  be  a  cuckoo  cry.  We  shall  take  leave  of  the  case 
by  quoting  Mr.  Mills's  summary. 

1.  That  voting  by  ballot  would  be  secret. 

2.  That  secret  voting  is  a  perfect  security  for  independent 
voting. 

3.  That  without  independent  voting,  all  hope  of  good  govern¬ 
ment  is  vain. 

4.  That  in  Great  Britain  there  cannot  be  independent  voting 
without  secret  voting. 

Whatever  course  public  men  may  pursue,  with  reference  to 
this  question,  whoever  deems  liberty  w’orth  guarding,  values  full 
and  free  represen UUion  of  the  people  in  the  Commons*  House  of 
Parliament,  and  desires  the  moral  elevation  of  the  people,  will 
join  in  a  demand  for  the  ballot.  The  virtue  of  the  kingdom  is  in 
favour  of  the  principle  ;  and,  in  a  few  years,  it  will  be  sanctioned 
by  the  laws  of  the  country,  without  the  support  or  despite  of  the 
opposition  of  those,  who  now  have  it  in  their  power  to  hasten 
tliut  event. 


Art.  IV.  A  Tour  in  Sweden  in  18311  ;  Comprisincf  Observations  on  the 
Moral,  Political,  and  Economical  State  of  the  Sfredish  Nation. 
By  Sa.mukl  Laino,  Esq.  London  :  Longman.  18.38. 

'VTR.  LAING  justly  remarks  in  his  preface,  that  ‘the  future 
‘  historian  will  probably  complain  that  the  English  triivellers 
‘  of  the  present  generation,  while  they  lavish  the  highest  talents 
‘  on  descriptions  of  personal  feelings,  or  adventures  of  romantic 
‘  natural  scenery,  of  striking  objects  in  the  sciences  or  fine  arts, 
‘  have  left  few  of  the  more  humble  facts  or  observations,  from 

*  which  he  can  appreciate  and  describe  the  advance  of  society,  in 

*  different  countries,  towards  a  higher  condition  in  morals,  laws, 
‘  good  government,  physical  well-being,  and  civilization.*  This 
deficiency,  he  proceeds  to  observe,  is  the  more  remarkable,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  French  revolution 
‘  is  perhaps  the  most  important  period  that  has  occurred  in  the 
‘  history  of  the  human  race.*  His  conjecture  is  w’ell  founded, 
though  we  somewhat  demur  to  the  flattering  terms  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  publications  of  our  modern  tourists.  W^e  presume 
however,  that  his  reference  is  to  the  better  class, — men  who  have 
really  had  something  else  to  do  than  to  consume  time,  and  have 
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been  prompted  iiKtheir  preparations  for  the  press  by  hi^lier  (no- 
lives  than  those  of  personal  vanity,  or  of  pecuniary  g;uu.  IVfK 
Lauig's  own  Qualifications  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken  are  of 
no  ordinary  character.  His  ‘  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Norway,* 
published  in  1830,  furnished  inucli  interesting  information  res¬ 
pecting  the  political  and  social  condition  of  the  people  of  that 
country, — a  people  but  little  understood  and  very  imperfectly 
appreciated  by  our  countrymen.  His  synn){ithy  with  the  popular 
institutions  and  simj)le  habits  of  the  Norwegians,  united  witli  the 
happy  faculty  which  the  work  evinced,  of  tracing  out  the  iniluence 
of  political  theories  and  of  social  organizations,  must  jwepare  a 
discerning  public  for  the  favourable  recej)tion  of  his  present 
volume.  It  is,  however,  but  }\\^t  to  remark,  that  our  author’s 
opj>ortunities  for  observation  in  the  case  of  Sweden  were  not 
equal  to  those  he  enjoyed  in  reference  to  Norway.  In  the  latter 
instance  bis  residence  extended  to  a  period  of  nearly  two  years ; 
he  mixed  freely  with  all  classes,  and  identified  himself  with  the 
peoj)le  by  the  occupation  and  management  of  a  farm.  These  eir- 
cunistances  could  not  but  have  their  influence  on  the  judgments 
he  pronounced  :  in  addition  to  which,  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
that  his  sympathies  were  more  intimately  allied  with,  and  his 
prepossessions  far  more  favourable  to  the  Norwegians  than  the 
JSwedes.  This  latter  consideration,  however  it  may  be  held  to 
aftect  his  verdict,  will  be  regarded  as  no  fault  by  the  iiberal-minded 
among  ourselves.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  free  people  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  growth  of  liberty  wherever  the  sacred  tree  is 
planted;  and  in  this  point  of  view  Norway  presents  features  of  the 
deepest  interest.  The  present  condition  of  the  two  nations, 
tlioiigh  resulting  mainly  from  the  shock  of  the  I'rench  revolution, 
presents  a  remarkable  contrast.  ‘  Norway  received  a  new  and 
“  liberal  constitution,  and  has  started  with  the  freshness  of  youtli, — 
‘a  new  nation,  as  it  were,  called  suddenly  into  life  from  among  the 
‘slumbering  feudal  populations  of  the  North.  Sweden  received  a 
‘new  dynasty^  and  slumbers  on  amidst  ancient  institutions  and 
‘social  arrangements  of  darker  ages.’ 

The  present  volume  appears  to  have  grown  out  of  the  former. 
Having  sketched  the  social  condition  of  the  people  of 
Norway,  our  author  considered  it — and  we  rejoice  that  he 
did  so— ‘  necessary,  in  order  to  complete  tlie  view  of  the  present 
‘  moral,  political,  and  economical  state  of  the  inhabiUints  of  the 
‘  Scandinavian  peninsula,’  to  undertake  the  work  before  us.  For 
this  purpose  he  proceeded  towards  Sweden  in  the  spring  of  last 
year,  and  arrived  at  Hamburgh  on  the  21th  of  April,  where  lie 
tell  us,  that  ‘  probably  the  first  object  that  attracts  notice  among 
‘the  insipid  scenery  of  the  Kibe,  is  the  royal  navy  of  Hanover 
‘  riding  at  anchor  in  a  muddy  bight  of  the  river,  in  the  shape  of  a 
‘  cutter  of  six  or  eight  guns,  which  apparently  has  passed  her 
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‘  youth  in  the  English  revenue  service,  as  she  has  an  English 
‘name.’  No  very  favourable  account  is  given  of  Ilainhurgh, 
whence  our  author  speedily  proceeded  on  his  route.  Passing 
through  Norway  in  the  early  part  of  May,  he  found  snow  still 
covering  the  ground,  and  sledges  driving  about  in  all  directions. 
Ehe  progress  of  vegetation  at  this  period  produces  an  almost 
magical  change  in  the  appearance  ot  the  country.  ^Ir.  Laing 
remarks : — 

‘  W'getation  in  this  country,  by  its  wonderful  rapidity,  gives  yon  the 
impression  of  a  self-acting  power  rather  than  of  a  ])rocess  following 
warmth  and  moisture.  The  coltsfoot  and  the  strawberry  plants  seem 
to  have  thawed  a  little  circle  »>f  snow  around  themselves,  and  to  he  in 
full  vegetable  life  before  there  is  any  jK*rceptible  change  of  temper, 
atnre  in  the  air.  The  grass  springs  up  so  suddenly,  that  its  growth 
must  have  been  in  pr<»gress  under  the  cover  of  snow.  In  the  last 
week  of  31  ay,  the  snow  was  gone,  the  country  was  green,  the  cuckoo 
was  in  the  woiuls,  the  swallow  abtmt  the  houses,  and  salmon  springing 
in  the  tii»rds.  Summer  was  come  ;  and  I  yoked  my  cariole,  and  set  otf 
for  Sweden,  stopping  two  days  at  ('hristiania  to  exchange  Norwegian 
for  Swedish  paper  money.’ — p. 

An  intelligent  traveller  has  to  contend  with  many  difficulties  in 
forming  his  judgment  on  what  he  sees  in  a  foreign  country.  If 
he  pronounces  at  once  on  the  facts  before  him,  be  is  in  danger  4)f 
being  premature  and  one-sided  in  his  views ;  while,  if  he  defers 
forming  them  to  a  distant  ])eriod,  when  his  information  will  be  more 
abundant,  ami  his  judgment  more  calm  and  impartial,  he  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  losing  that  vividness  which  characterizes  the  tirst  impressions 
ot  the  visitor,  and  gives  such  reality  and  life  to  his  pietnrings. 
Our  author  determined  on  the  former  course,  leaving  it  with  his 
readers  to  decide  how  far  they  will  adopt  the  conclusions  ai rived 
at  under  such  circumstances.  The  following  passage,  in  which 
an  interenee  of  no  trifling  moment  is  drawn  from  a  collection 
of  minute  circumstances,  sets  his  calm  judgment  and  nice  obser¬ 
vation  in  a  favourable  light, 

‘  This  country  is  certainly  of  richer  soil,  better  farmed,  and  in  every 
way — even  in  tlie  transport  by  water  of  its  staple  product, timber,  from 
the  im»st  remote  recesses — better  ada])ted  fi»r  supporting  its  population, 
than  any  part  of  Norway.  This  ]>art  of  Sweden  als<»  is  divided,  like 
N«»rway,  very  much  among  small  proprietors.  1  have  passed  but  (»ne 
place,  at  lhllH*rg  alsnit  twenty  miles  from  hence,  which  could  be  called 
the  dtunain  of  a  large  landowner.  Yet  it  strikes  me  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  here  in  the  condition  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
and  juflging  fn»m  such  trifles  as  mie  is  scarcely  willing  to  avtiw  as  the 
grounds  for  an  opinion,  that  their  condition  is  worse  in  this  tract  of 
Swinlen.  1  he  trifles  I  judge  from  are  these  :  the  houses,  out-houses. 
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and  all  almut  them  appear  out  of  repair,  as  if  they  had  lK*en  built  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago,  and  never  touched  since  ;  not  one  in  twenty  of  the 
dwelling  houses  of  these  classes  has  ever  l)een  painted,  which  these 
wiHHlen  walls  rtHpiire.  In  Norway,  every  little  estate,  not  so  large  ap- 
])arently,  nor  of  such  good  soil  in  general  as  these,  luxs  the  main  house, 
barn,  cow-house,  and  all  the  valuable  offices  painted  red,  often  orange, 
pink,  or  some  cohmr  which  says  little  for  the  good  taste,  but  much  for 
the  g(K)d  condition  of  tlie  peasant,  and  f(>r  his  spirit  of  conservation, 
keeping  in  order,  and  in  a  neat  state,  all  his  property.  I  observe  that 
not  (»ne  house  has  runs  or  water  spouts  at  the  roof,  and  very  few 
porches  with  benches  at  the  d(M)r,  for  the  house-father  to  sit  on  and 
smoke  his  j)ipe  in  the  evening.  No  C(>ttage  in  Norway  is  without 
these  appendages.  The  windows  here  are  broken,  the  dunghill  is  not 
under  cover,  the  collars  and  bells  about  the  necks  of  the  favourite 
cows,  to  direct  the  cowherd  to  find  the  cattle  in  the  w(M)ds,  are  not 
]M»lished  and  bright,  as  in  Norway.  There  is  a  want  here  of  those 
little  outward  signs  and  tokens  of  a  spirit  of  comfort,  of  a  disposition 
to  have  things  in  order,  to  repair  and  renew  ;  from  which  I  infer  an 
inferior  state  of  well-being  among  the  rural  poj)ulation  here.  These 
are  trifles,  but  they  may  indicate  the  condilion  cd’  a  peasantry  as  truly 
ns  more  important  circumstances.  In  this  land  of  wcmkI  and  iron,  the 
roughness  and  imperfection  of  all  workmanship  in  these  materials  must 
strike  the  most  unobserving.  In  the  houses  on  the  road  at  which 
travellers  stop,  and  which  being  privileged  must  belong  to  the  more 
res])ectable  of  this  class,  the  window  and  door  frames  are  nailed  to  the 
walls  with  clumsy  nails  of  which  the  heads  are  not  sunk  into  the  wood, 
the  doors  and  ceilings  are  boarded  in  the  same  rough  way,  the  doors 
are  without  any  handles,  but  the  key  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a 
piece  of  clumsy  iron  to  j)ull  it  ojnm  by,  and  no  stoves,  but  only  hearths 
ill  the  common  rooms.  I  infer  from  these  circumstances,  that  many  of 
the  useful  arts,  and  a  taste  for  comfort  and  neatness,  are  but  in  a  low 
state  in  this  part  of  Sweden,  notwithstanding  the  steam-lwiats  and  book 
shops.  My  cariole  wheels  are  very  much  admired  wherever  I  stop  ; 
they  are  no  doubt  well  made,  but  are  such  as  in  almost  every  country 
fiarish  in  Norway  are  made  by  the  wheelwright  for  two  dollars,  lled- 
■<teads  are  universally  used  in  Norway  by  the  piKirest  ])eople.  They 
are  clumsy,  to  be  sure,  not  unlike  seamen’s  chests  in  shape,  but  still 
they  are  moveables  having  a  value  as  furniture.  I'hey  are  taken  out 
to  the  green  before  the  door  in  summer,  and  washed  and  scoured,  and 
the  rugs  or  skins  forming  the  bedding  ari?  hung  out  all  day,  as  regularly 
ns  bedding  on  board  a  ship  of  war.  Here  the  common  jieople  sleep  in 
fixed  berths  in  the  wall,  one  tier  above  another,  as  in  a  ship’s  cabin. 
This  can  neither  be  so  clean  nor  so  decent ;  as  from  the  much  smaller 
size  of  the  dwellings,  there  are  not  always,  as  in  Norway,  separate 
sleeping  apartments  for  men  and  women.  These  may  be  thought  very 
unimportant  matters  of  observation,  but  they  indicate,  I  conceive,  a 
different  degree  of  development  of  civilized  habits,  and  modes  of  living 
in  two  countries,  under  circumstances  nearly  alike — and  show,  us  in 
the  comparative  condition  of  the  Scotch  and  the  English  people,  that 
the  Wst  educated  and  most  intelligent  may  have  made  the  smallest 
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advance  in  the  hahits  and  inodes  of  living  that  demote  civilization. 
There  ninst  Ik*  causes,  altojrether  independent  of  education,  which  in 
this  richer  and  better  educated  country,  keep  hack  the  development 
of  those  habits,  as  compared  to  its  poorer  and  more  ignorant  neiglilMiur.’ 

—  pp.  J^i — ;vi. 

T'ho  artificial  and  unhealthy  state  of  society  is  strikingly  shown 
ill  tlic  im|)ortance  attaclied  to  the  emptiest  titles.  \Ve  have 
enough  of  this  in  our  own  country,  and  it  is  soinetinies  exhibited 
under  the  most  al>surd  and  disgusting  forms.  The  aristocratical 
prepossessions  of  the  ]>eople  counteract  in  numerous  instances 
the  liberal  spirit  and  popular  institutions  of  the  country.  'I'he  fol¬ 
lowing  jiassage  exhibits  this  folly  in  its  perfected  form. 


‘  l*eo])le  are  extravagantly  fond  in  this  c(nintry  of  titles,  and  the 
ta.ste  has  spread  deeply  and  widely  through  society.  INladaine  and 
Maiifselle  are  the  etpiivalents  b>r  Mrs.  and  Miss,  and  Fru  and  Frdken, 
for  My  liudy  and  the  unmarried  ^ly  Lady.  Ibit  you  would  be  griev¬ 
ously  <»ut  ill  your  good  manners,  if  you  were  to  go  into  a  shop  and 
addre.ss  the  mistress  as  ^ladame.  It  is  an  eipial  chance  she  is  My 
Lady.  'I'here  are  a  great  many  otlices  merely  nominal,  which  give  the 
rank  entitling  the  man's  wife  to  be  r.illed  Her  Ladyship.  1  am  imt 
yet  fully  master  of  this  branch  of  etiipiette.  In  tlie  military  line  it 
gm*s  as  low  as  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant’s  wife,  In  the  clerical  to  that  of 
a  priest.  In  civil  function,  the  land  waiter  in  the  customs,  the  clerks 
in  ]nihlic  offices,  ami  even  the  accredited  de])uties  of  the  clerks,  have 
the  felicity  of  hearing  their  wives  called  .My  Lady  ;  and  a  wlnde  host 
of  nominal  asses.sors,  councillors,  and  such  dignities,  C(»nfer  the  same 
rank.  1  had  almost  fallen  into  the  inexcusable  error  of  calling  a  boi>k- 
binder’s  wife  ^ladame,  but  fortunately  my  ear  caught  the  woial  I'rn 
going  as  glibly  as  if  her  husband  carried  the  ])orti*feuille,  instead  of 
making  it.  The  title  of  .Mam'selle  is  a  degree  above  that  of  .Knnfru. 
Tlie  barmaid  is  ^lani’selle,  but  the  girl  who  waits  is  only  Jomfru,  and 
below  the  .fomfru  in  dignity  and  title,  is  the  Flikka — the  simple  girl. 
This  ridiculous  vanity  is  m»t  so  ve;y  innocent  a  foible,  if  it  takes  the 
])lace  ot  higher  and  more  moral  grounds  (»f  distinction  with  the  middle 
classi's,  ami  if  people  in  the  ordinary  ranks  of  life  come  to  be  gratified 
with  conventional  distinctions,  not  founded  on  their  industry,  property. 


or  .social  worth  in  their  stations.  This  false  e.stimate  a])])ears  very  jire 
valent  in  Sweden.  In  reading  the  little  iiolitical  brochures  and  siiecu 


njects  ami  motives  ot  action  tor  public  men  in  p 
aflairs.  The^  public  mind  must  be  in  a  .state  to  accept  of  this  as  rea- 
sonable,  i»r  it  would  not  be  presented  to  it.  The  value  ot  public 
opinion,  of  tho.se  positions  beyond  all  titles  or  orders,  which  Pitt,  l  ox, 
(  anning,  (.tionnell,  take  from  it,  is  unknown  and  imcomprehcnsihle 
to  them.’ — pp.  (U  tin. 
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Mr.  L  proceeded  down  the  Lake  Malare  to  Stockholm, 
the  capital  of  Sweden,  where  he  arrived  in  June.  The  scenery 
of  the  lake  is  represented  as  ‘  very  soft  and  heautiful — wooded 
‘  points  of  land  crossin«if  each  other — wooded  islands  rising  hehind 
‘each  other — the  woods  dippinjj^  into  the  waters  without  visible 
‘shore  hetween — and  these  not  the  stern  spear-like  pines  of  the 
‘  Norwei^ian  lakes,  l)ristlin«;  against  the  sky,  hut  rounded,  wide 
‘  spreading  masses  of  foliage  and  shade  from  beech,  plane,  and 
‘  luxuriant  drcmpini^  birch  trees.*  Stockholm,  to  which  the  tra¬ 
veller  thus  approaches  is  represented  ‘  as  the  most  comfortless 
‘  citv  iii  Lurope  for  the  stranger  to  enter.’  The  following  is  our 
author’s  account  of  the  capital  of  Clustavas  \*asii  and  C’harles  the 
Twelfth. 

‘  Here  are  no  iims  or  hotels,  no  porters,  or  masters  waitiiii;  on  tlie 
<piay,  reeommendin‘4  their  super!)  or  respectal)le  aeeommodatious  to  the 
traveller,  thrusting  their  cards  into  his  hand,  and  only  wailing  his  nod 
to  whisk  him  and  his  luggage  away  in  a  coach  or  drosky  to  a  comfort¬ 
able  apartment.  The  traveller  must  search  h)r  lodgings  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  liim.  As  the  weather  was  tine,  I  liad  dined  on  hoard,  and  as  it 
was  only  four  o’clock,  I  took  the  husiness  leisurely,  put  a  sentry  over 
my  luggage,  that  is,  liired  one  of  the  ship  hoys  tt)  watch  it  ou  the  (piav, 
and  took  a  ramhle  through  the  principal  streets,  calling  at  every  house 
on  which  I  saw  the  notice  ‘  Hum  for  Hesande,’ — room  for  travellers. 
There  was  no  scarcity  of  such  accommoilations,  although  the  visit  of 
the  Hussiau  crown  jirince,  and  of  the  em])eror  must  have  brought  many 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  the  metrt)polis ;  and  in  a  country  of  such 
cultivated  musical  taste,  the  ])erformances  of  iMr.  Ole  Hull  must  have 
attracted  many  more.  Several  passengers  in  our  ste.im-hoat  had  no 
other  object,  and  all  Swedes  are  ])erformers  on  some  musical  instru.. 
inent,  and  understand  music.  J  lie  houses,  iu  general,  have  common 
stairs  like  those  of  Iklinhurgh,  the  suite  of  rooms  ou  each  tloor  being  a 
family  house,  and  going  round  a  little  open  court  in  the  middle  of  the 
building.  The  ground-iloor  is  generally  occu])ied  as  shops  towards  tlie 
street,  and  as  cellars  iu  the  back  ])art  for  the  families  living  above  : 
and  the  houses  are  generally  of  three  stories  with  attics,  and  large.  I 
took  lodgings  near  the  ])alace,  thert  fore,  I  su])pose,  in  a  goml  situation, 
at  ten  dollars  banco,  or  about  seventeen  shillings  per  week,  which  is 
dearer  tlian  the  rate  in  most  continental  towns.  The  furniture,  paper, 
and  such  things  in  the  houses  1  saw,  are  flashy,  as  we  would  call  it, 
hut  m)t  substantial  ;  and  many  little  articles  of  household  goods  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  see  iu  the  meanest  lodgings,  such  as  wimlow' 
blinds,  bed-curtains,  w':usli-liand  stands,  basins,  ewers,  chests  of  draw’- 
ers,  are  not  to  be  found,  or  are  very  flimsy  :  but  there  are  mirrors, 
sofas,  lustres,  Frencli  engravings,  and  such  ornamental  articles  of  ten 
limes  the  value  of  the  essentials  that  are  wanting.  J  should  like  to 
liave  travelled  in  this  country  with  Fielding  or  Smollett,  to  enjoy  the 
fuming  of  the  testy  old  gentleman  at  all  tliose  little  discrepancies  in 
Jiving,  wliich  l»is  genius  w’ould  have  magnified  into  national  deliiu 
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(|aencies.  It  is  rather  dirticult  fur  the  entire  stranger  to  tiiul  aresjH*ct- 
alile  place  where  he  can  dine  or  snp.  In  other  cities,  if  a  traveller 
g<H's  without  his  dinner,  it  is  because  he  has  no  money  to  pay  for  it : 
here  it  may  be  because  he  sees  no  decent  place  to  spend  his  money  in. 
There  are  two  club-houses,  called  the  great  and  little  societies,  like  the 
club-houses  in  London,  one  for  the  nobility,  the  other  for  the  mercan¬ 
tile  chiss,  who  are,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  nobility,  holding,  as  a  class,  the 
same  exclusive  position  and  ])rivilege  in  the  pursuits  of  industry  and 
trade,  that  the  other  class  holds  in  military  or  civil  service.  All  native 
triivellers,  and  almost  all  foreigners  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  those 
classes,  and  have  letters  to  members  by  which  they  are  introduced  to, 
and  live  at  those  club-houses.  It  is  from  England  onlv  that  there  mav 
chance  to  come  a  stray  traveller  like  me,  neither  noble,  military,  mer¬ 
cantile,  nor  scientitic,  and  who  in  a  land  of  class  and  ])rivilege  may  he 
at  a  loss  ;  but  the  number  of  such  would  be  too  small  t<»  supp(»rt  an 
hotel  or  inn,  as  in  cities  more  on  the  highway  of  the  world.  I  found  at 
last  a  restauration  in  Queen  Street  (l)rottning’s  (Jade),  where  such 
n(»ndescrij)ts  dine,  a  coffee-house  where  one  can  get  bread  and 
chocolate  for  breakfast — tea-water,  as  the  Swedes  justly  call  their  in¬ 
fusion  of  a  single  teaspoonful  (»f  tea  in  a  kettle  full  of  water,  not  being 
to  my  taste — and  a  pavilion  in  a  public  walk  behind  the  theatre, 
where  one  can  get  a  cigar  and  a  cup  of  cofl'ee  in  the  evening,  s(»  that 
my  housekeeping  is  arranged.  The  Swedish  table  d’hote  is  not  like 
those  of  France  (»r  (ierniany.  There  is  a  long  covered  table  with  the 
linen,  plates,  knives  and  forks,  and  glasses  unexceptionably  nice,  and 
ilecorated  with  Howers  in  the  centre  ;  hut  there  is  nothing  to  eat  upon 
it.  At  a  side  table  there  is  bread  and  butter,  cheese,  anchovies,  rad¬ 


ishes,  and  anise  brandy,  and  on  the  main  table,  a  cartCy  or  list  of 
dishes.  Each  person  orders  a  portion  of  what  he  wishes,  and  while  it 
is  getting  ready,  he  is  busy  at  this  side  table  laying  a  foundation  for 
his  dinner.  This  side  table  whet  is  in  universal  use  in  Sweden,  and 
at  large  entertainments  in  Norway.  It  was  s(»  in  Scotland  also  in  days 
of  ohl  ;  and  it  is  still  a  standing  joke  that  the  peo]>le  of  Dunbar  used 
to  eat  a  Solan  go<»se  to  give  them  an  appetite  for  dinner.  The  custom, 
in  trtith,  had  its  origin  in  both  countries  from  the  same  cause — poverty, 
or  rather  want  of  markets.  The  guest  was  invited  to  eat  fresh  tisli, 
tresh  meat,  or  whatever  good  or  rare  dish  his  host  had  been  able  to 
]>rocure,  hut  not  to  dine  on  it,  f(»r  the  quantity  might  not  always  ex¬ 
tend  to  dining  a  ]>arty  of  hungry  men.  The  preliminary  dinner  of  the 
ordinary  tare  of  the  country  prevented  any  short  ciunmons  at  a  feast. 
I  see  the  sup^  as  it  is  called,  used  exactly  in  this  way  at  my  restaura¬ 
teur’s.  There  is  a  fixed  price  fi»r  it ;  people  make  a  very  hearty  half 
dinner  ot  it,  and  then  only  use  a  small  portion  of  the  dainty  and  more 
costly  fare  on  the  carte.  In  higher  societv  the  original  purpose  is  lost, 
although  the  cust(»in  is  retained  as  stimulating  the  appetite,  it  is  said, 
before  dinner.  There  aie  several  Swedish  dishes  which  I  have  not  yet 
got  accustomed  to.  W  e  nuist  have  all  animal  food  roasted  or  hoiletl. 
In  northern  C(H>kery,  they  have  a  third  way  of  dressing  meat.  I  lam, 
bacon,  s.dt  Invf,  geese,  reindeer  flesh,  salmon,  herrings,  and  probably 
other  things  which  I  have  not  met  witli,  are  spikadt,  that  is,  hung  up 
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in  wi»od  smoke  a  little  time,  and  then  eaten,  as  we  would  call  it,  raw, 
without  boiling,  broiling,  or  roasting.’— pp.  (>7— 71- 

The  royal  palace  is  described  as  one  of  the  noblest  structures  in 
Europe.  ‘As  a  work  of  mind  and  Uiste,’ siiys  Mr.  Laing,  ‘wc 
‘might  as  well  compare  Tom  Unimb  to  Hamlet,  as  any  of  our 
‘  palaces  or  public  buildings  to  this.’  llis  opinion  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  report  of  our  most  voracious  and  intelligent  tra¬ 
vellers,  and  when  taken  in  connexion  witli  the  general  style  of 
(heir  public  buildings,  confirms  our  author’s  judgment,  ‘  that  the 
‘  taste  of  the  Swedish  people  for  the  beauty  of  form  in  the  fine 
‘arts,  is  far  more  advanced  and  developed  than  ours,’  In  Sweden, 
as  in  most  of  the  states  of  Kuro|)e,  every  trade  is  an  incorporation, 
the  artificial  rules  of  which  serve  to  prevent  competition,  and 
operate  as  a  bar  to  improvement.  Mr.  Laing  enters  at 
some  length  into  a  comparative  view  of  the  two  systems, — the 
free  and  the  restrictive,  that  which  throws  every  mode  of  occupa¬ 
tion  open  to  all,  and  that  which,  recognizing  a  pro|)erty  in  the 
exercise  of  industry,  protects  in  its  enjoyment  the  few  and 
favoured  from  the  unprivileged  many.  llis  own  opinion  is  not 
very  clearly  indicated.  ‘  The  political  philosophers,’  he  remarks, 
‘  may  strike  the  balance,  but  it  must  be  in  some  future  age,  when 
‘  the  results  of  the  great  experiment  in  society,  which  Britain  is 
‘  in  the  midst  of,  are  more  fully  developed.’  To  this  opinion  we 
can  scarcely  agree.  The  act  of  1 02 1,  which  condemiu'd  all  mo¬ 
nopolies  ‘  as  contrary  to  law  and  to  (he  known  liberties  of  the 
‘  people,’  opened  the  door  to  the  system  whicli  has  now  been  in 
vigorous  o|)eration  for  a  century.  Sufiicient  time  has,  therefore, 
we  venture  to  think,  been  allowed  for  the  development  of  facts 
bearing  on  the  solution  of  this  momentous  (picstion,  and  it  re- 
(pnres  only  a  mind  capacious  enough  to  take  in  all  these  facts, 
and  a  judgment  so  calm  and  unprejuditvd,  as  to  hold  an  even 
balance,  and  to  pronounce  with  imj)artiality  between  them,  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  satisfactory  issue.  The  system,  it  must  be 
remembered,  has  never  been  perfectly  established,  even  among 
ourselves,  and  to  this  circumstance,  we  are  j)ersuaded,  much  of 
the  ]>enury  and  wretchedness  existing  in  Britain  is  to  be  referred. 
The  mono|)oly  in  corn  yet  conceded  to  landlords,  is  of  itself  sufli- 
cieut  to  account  for  much  of  this,  and  must  be  broken  up  before 
the  system  commenced  in  1024,  has  fair  play.  Mr.  Laing  jjistly 
observes,  that  ‘  the  defenders  of  our  corn  laws  miist,  to  l)e  con- 
‘  sistent,  defend  the  restrictive  system,  the  ap|)ropriation  of  all 
‘brandies  of  industry  by  exclusively  |)rivilegcd  |)ersons,  and  must 
‘  be  ready  to  bring  back  our  whole  working  ami  trading  |)opula- 
‘  tion  to  the  condition  they  were  in  ])revious  to  l()2l.  Having 
‘allowed  this  population  to  multiply  by  the  removal  of  all  restraint 
‘  upon  the  exercise  of  the  branches  of  industry  by  which  they 
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‘  live,  to  allow  tliriii  to  purchase  food  where  they  can  ^et  it 
‘  cheapest,  with  the  produce  of  their  industry,  is  a  necessjiry  eon- 
‘  setpience — a  second  step  which  must  follow  the  first.’  d'ho 
intiuence  of  a  land  aristocracy  may,  for  a  season,  retard  this  act  of 
national  justice,  hut  in  a  country  like  ours,  with  an  unshackled 
press,  and  a  people  just  hei^inninii^  to  learn  the  omnipotence  of 
‘  the  pressure  from  without,’  it  cannot  be  ultimately  refused. 

'I'he  government  of  Sweden,  like  all  others  which  have  in¬ 
terests  hostile  to  those  of  the  people,  is  now  en^ai^ed  in  a  despe¬ 
rate  stmiifixle  with  the  I’ress. 

‘  By  law  and  the  constitution,  the  Swedish  press  is  free  ;  and  every 
man  is  entitled  to  ]nihlisli  what  he  ])leases,  being  responsible  to  law  fer 
wliat  he  ])nl)lishes.  But  in  IB  12,  a  temporary  power  of  suppressing 
periodical  publications  summarily,  without  previous  trial  or  accusati(Mi 
i>efi>re  a  jury,  as  in  the  case  of  other  publications,  was  granted  to  the 
executive  by  the  diet.  This  ])ower  of  immediate  censorship  over 
newspapers  was  applied  for  on  the  ])lea  that  the  exigency  of  the  times 
made  it  necessary  to  arm  the  executive  with  power  to  suppress  seditious 
writings  summarily,  and  without  waiting  for  the  previous  condemnation 
by  a  jury  (d  the  publicatimi  and  its  author  :  and  it  was  granted  on  the 
understanding  that  it  was  to  he  only  temporary.  The  exigency,  what¬ 
ever  it  was,  passed  away  ;  but  not  the  ])ower — and,  in  a  cmistitutiou  so 
complicated  with  its  four  chambers  and  absolute  veto,  it  is  imp»>ssihle 
to  carry  through  a  bill  for  the  aluditioii  of  this  censorship  iii  opposition 
to  the  royal  will.  The  retention  is  loudly  complained  of  as  a  breach  (»f 
faith  with  the  nation  ;  and  is  useless  as  well  as  iir.j)olitic,  for  it  extends 
practically  only  to  annoying  the  daily  press,  and  irritating  the  ])uhlie 
mind,  without  the  j)ower  of  etfeclually  stopping  any  (d)no\i(»us  peri<»(li- 
cal  paper.  The  gnuind  law  entitles  every  man  wlui  pleases  to  ]»uhlish 
a  newspaper  ;  and  the  real  editor  (d’  a  popular  newspaper  keeps  half  a 
dozen  fellows  in  pay,  who  are  ready  tt»  give  their  names  as  editors,  and 
stand  all  responsibility,  for  a  few  dollars.  The  sup])ressed  ])aper 
ajipears  within  half  an  hour  with  a  trilling  alteration  in  the  title.  'I’he 
Attt>nhlad  (evening  sheet)  has  been  suppressed  by  government  twenty- 
four  times,  and  iiinv  appiars  under  the  title  of  Twentv-lifth  Afton- 
blad  ;  and  may  to-morrow  appear  under  the  title  of  the  'rwenty-sixth, 
should  government  suppress  the  j)aper  called  the  Twenty-fifth  Afton- 
blad.  The  ground  law  secures  too  well  the  liberty'  of  the  press  for  this 
power  of  cens<»rship  to  exist  by  the  side  of  it  ;  and  government  has  the 
worst  of  it  in  the  ctuiflict.  'I'lie  want  of  sinceritv  in  retaining  a  power 
granted  tem]>»)rarily,  lurnishes  a  theme  of  powerfiil  moral  effect  against 
government,  and  the  unnecessarv  exertion  of  the  ]>ower,  and  frcipuMitly 
tor  passages  which  tlK*  jury  has  subsecpientlv  found  innocent,  kee]^s 
the  public  mind  in  a  perpetual  state  of  ferment.  A  knot  of  <dd 
nohilitv,  a  centurv  behind  the  age  thev  live  in,  and  unable  tt> 
at'preciate  the  importance  of  public  opinion  in  these  times, 
surround  the  King,  and  advise  measures  more  suited  to  the  court  of 
V  rauce  Indort*  the  revolution,  than  tt>  the  uiueteeuth  centurv.  llis 
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Majesty  hinisi‘lf,  iin]>orfectly  oduoateil  for  any  civil  command  nr  bnsi- 
ness,  aiul  ijinorunt  of  the  laiijinagc,  and  consiHiuently  of  tlicj)eople  and 
their  concerns,  is  as  far  behind  as  his  ministers  in  the  kinm  led^e  re¬ 
quired  for  m)vernin^  with  satisfaction  a  constitutionally  regulated  state. 

In  the  conflict  with  a  periodical  press  conducted  by  men  of  »:reat  talent, 
and  wieldiii'i  an  intliience  in  this  well-educated  nation  altojjether  over- 
whelininij:,  an  executive  government  so  constituted,  and  exposed  in 
everv  measure  to  its  attacks,  dues  not  slninber  on  a  bed  of  roses.* 

— pp.  102 — 104. 

A  melancholy  view  is  afforded  by  our  author  of  the  moral  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Swedes,  and  his  representation  is  suj)ported  by  sta¬ 
tistical  returns,  from  which  it  seems  impossible  to  draw  any  other 
cmielusion.  Witli  a  population  of  al)out,  3,000,000,  which  is 
almost  entirely  agricultural ;  ‘  having  schools  and  universities  in 
*a  fair  |)roportion,  and  a  j)owerful  and  complete  church  establish- 
‘  incut  undisturbed  in  its  labours  by  sect  or  schism,*  it  is  re|)re- 
sented  as  ‘  in  a  more  demoralized  state  than  any  nation  in  Europe 
‘  — more  demoralized  even  than  any  ecpial  portion  of  the  dense 
‘  manufacturing  population  of  Cheat  llritain.’  41iis,  we  confess, 
is  a  startling  fact,  for  which  we  were  wholly  unprepared. 
Vet  we  see  not  bow  to  disprove  or  evade  it.  In  1835,  out  of  a 
population  not  exceeding  three  millions,  21,2(i2  were  convicted 
of  criminal  offences,  being  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  1 10 
])crsons.  In  the  following  year  the  proportion  was  one  in  about 
every  13 1-.  Let  these  returns  be  ])laccd  beside  those  of  our  own 
country,  and  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  them  will  be  more 
evident,  lly  the  census  of  1831,  the  population  of  England  and 
W  ales  was  13,801,571.  Of  this  number,  there  were  convicted 
during  the  same  vear  13,830,  being  in  the  jiroportion  of  one  in 
every  100.5.  Tims,  as  Air.  Laing  remarks,  ‘in  the  nearly 
‘  14,t)0t),000  of  the  ])o})ulation  of  England  and  W  ales,  there  were 
‘  7278  fewer  committals,  and  8102  fewer  convictions  in  the  year 
‘  1831,  than  in  the  scarcely  3,000,000  of  the  Swedish  nation  in 
‘the  year  1833,  stated  to  be  a  year  considerably  more  free  from 
‘  crime  than  any  of  the  five  preceding  it.’ 

Hut  what  will  our  readers  think  when  this  agricultural  and 
Protestant,  and  well-educated  people  are  brought  into  comparison 
with  the  Irish,  whom  it  is  fashionable — with  a  certain  class  at 
least — to  represent  as  the  wild  and  lawless  tools  cd  a  besotted  and 
sanguinary  superstition.  There  is  a  powerful  party  among  us 
interested  in  the  defamation  of  the  Irish  people,  and  every  out¬ 
rage  j>erpetrated  among  them  is  in  conse(pience  j)roclaimcd  from 
one  end  of  the  cmjiire  to  another.  *1  he  political  protestantism  ot 
this  ])arty — one  of  the  greatest  insults  ever  oft’ered  to  religion — 
traces  up  all  the  crimes  and  tollies  of  Ireland  to  its  jiopish  faith, 
as  if  the  same,  and  far  greater  atrocities,  were  not  perpetrated  in 
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other  lands,  where  the  power  of  the  Papacy  is  unknown.  Ruled, 
or  rather  misruled,  as  Ireland  has  been  for  centuries,  the  great 
marvel  is  that  it  is  not  convulsed  more  violently, — torn,  distracted, 
and  maddened  even  to  fury.  But  enough  of  this,  let  us  place 
beside  k  the  Protestant  population  of  Sweden.  The  population 
of  Ireland  in  1834,  was  7,943,940,  and  the  convictions  were 
14,253,  or  one  in  every  557.  In  the  five  years  from  1830  to 
1834  inclusive,  the  average  yearly  convictions  was  one  in  every 
723  of  the  whole  population.  Thus  it  appears,  that  in  the  nearly 
eight  millions  of  the  Irish,  there  were  8039  fewer  convictions  in 
one  year  than  in  the  scarcely  three  millions  of  the  Sw’edish  na¬ 
tion.  ‘These  are  singular  results,*  our  author  justly  observes, 

‘  and  very  unexpected,  when  we  consider  the  cuckoo-cry,  re- 
‘  peated  until  nothing  else  can  be  heard,  of  the  crime,  vice,  and 
‘  social  disorganization  of  Ireland,  which  by  common  consent  is 
‘  placed  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  Ikt  of  civilized  nations ;  w’hile 
‘  Sw'eden  is  generally  held  to  be  a  country  eminently  moral.* 
We  have  no  pleasure  in  these  comparisons,  but  the  vile  tactics  of 
an  unscrupulous  and  desperate  party  force  them  on  us.  One 
thing  is  certain ; — they  satisfactorily  prove  that  there  are  other 
causes  of  crime  than  Popery,  and  that  an  established  Protestant 
church  may  exist  in  full  force  without  engendering  national  virtue. 
Mr.  Laing’s  investigation  of  the  causes  of  this  debased  sUUe  of 
things  is  characterized  by  his  usual  good  sense.  We  can  make 
room  only  for  the  following  abridgment  of  his  reasoning. 


*  The  main  cause  I  conceive  to  be  a  radical  defect  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  society  in  this  country.  The  w'eight  of  public  opinion  upon  the 
side  of  morality,  and  acting  as  a  check  upon  private  conduct,  is  lost  in 
it  by  the  too  great  proportion  and  preponderance  in  the  social  Imdy  of 
privileged  classes — of  persons,  w’hose  living,  well-being,  distinction, 
social  influence,  or  other  objects  of  human  desire,  are  attained  by  other 
means  than  public  estimation  gained  by  moral  worth.  The  privileged 
classes  in  this  aimmunity  are  not  merely  the  hereditary  aristocracy, 
the  military,  and  members  of  the  learned  professions  ;  but  the  tailor, 
the  shoemaker,  the  smith,  the  joiner,  the  merchant,  the  shopkeeper  ; 
in  short,  every  man  exercising  any  craft,  trade,  branch  of  industry,  or 
means  of  living — that  is  to  say,  the  whole  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  down  to  the  mere  labourer  in  husbandry — belong  to  a  privi¬ 
leged  or  licensed  class  or  corporation,  of  which  every  member  is  by  law 
entitled  to  be  secured  and  protected  within  his  ow'n  locality,  from  such 
competition  or  interference  of  others  in  the  same  calling  as  would  injure 
his  means  of  living.  It  is,  consequently,  not  as  with  us,  upon  his 
industry,  ability,  character,  and  moral  worth,  that  the  employment  and 
daily  bread  of  the  tradesman,  and  the  social  influence  and  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  individual,  in  every  rank,  even  the  highest,  almost  entirely 
depends ;  it  is  here,  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  upon  corporate 
rights  and  privileges,  or  upon  license  obtained  from  government ;  and 
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in  the  higher,  upon  birth,  and  court,  and  government  favour.  Public 
estimation,  gained  by  character  and  conduct  in  the  several  relations  of 
life,  is  not  a  necessary  element  in  the  social  condition,  even  of  the 
working  tradesman.  •••••• 

<  Akin  to  this  cause  is  the  injudicious  meddling  of  government  with 
its  encouragements,  rewards,  and  distinctions,  in  those  matters  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  judgment  of  governments,  but  to  the  moral  feel¬ 
ings,  common  sense,  or  private  interests,  of  individuals.  A  bit  of 
rib^n  at  the  button.hole  of  a  military  man  is  in  its  proper  place — it 
covers  a  scar,  or  may  some  day  do  so,  and  is  a  suitable  reward  for  the 
kind  of  merit — a  kind  not  rewarded  by  any  natural  feelings  of  appro¬ 
bation  in  the  human  breast  arising  from  moral  or  religious  sentiment. 
But  when  the  same  distinction  is  applied  to  successful  industry,  good 
conduct  and  character,  in  the  ordinary  employments  of  life,  in  which  a 
man’s  true  reward  is  his  own  approbation  and  the  estimation  of  the 
society  in  which  he  moves,  it  lessens  the  value  of  that  estimation,  and 
makes  it  less  restraining  upon  human  conduct . 

*  Another  cause  I  conceive  to  be,  that  although  Luther’s  reformation 

found  the  minds  of  men  in  part  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland, 
England,  and  Scotland,  prepared  for  it,  and  demanding  a  form  of 
Christianity  more  intellectual,  more  addressed  to  the  understanding, 
and  less  to  the  senses,  than  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the 
public  mind  in  Sweden  was  in  no  such  advanced  state . 

*  As  far  as  regards  the  influence  of  religion  on  morals  and  conduct  in 
private  life,  I  conceive  the  Reformation  has  not  worked  beiieflcially  in 
Sweden.  It  found  the  public  mind  dormant,  and  sensible  to  nothing 
in  religion  but  the  external  observances  of  a  ceremonial  church,  and 
was  superinduced  on  it  in  that  state,  and  in  that  state  it  remains.  In  no 
country  are  the  exterior  forms  and  decencies  of  public  worship  better 
attended  to.  The  churches  are  substantial,  and  not  merely  well  kept 
up,  but  even  decorated  inside  and  outside ;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  com¬ 
petition  between  parishes  for  erecting  elegant  structures  for  public 
worship.  The  clergy  are  fairly  endowed,  well-lodged,  and  in  general 
on  good  terms  with  their  flocks  ;  they  are  also  well  educated  men,  and 
form  a  l)ody  of  great  power  in  the  state,  the  chamber  of  clergy  being 
one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  diet.  Yet,  with  all  Uiese  exterior 
signs  of  a  religious  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  with  all  the  means  of 
a  jwwerful  church  establishment,  unopposed  by  sect  or  schism,  to  make 
it  religious,  it  is  evident,  from  the  official  returns  of  crime,  that  in  no 
Christian  community  has  religion  less  influence  on  the  state  of  public 
morals.  The  just  inference  is,  that  no  spirit  truly  religious  has  ever 
been  generally  kindled  in  this  country ;  that  the  Reformation,  as  far 
as  regards  the  moral  condition  of  the  Swedish  people,  has  done  harm 
rather  than  good,  for  it  has  merely  substituted  one  ceremonial  church 
for  another ;  and  that  which  it  supplanted,  if  considered  apart  from 
religious  doctrine  or  sentiment,  and  merely  as  an  establishment  for  the 
check  of  immorality  in  private  conduct,  by  its  observances  and  rules, 
was,  of  the  two,  the  more  effective  system  of  moral  police  over  a  rude 
and  ignorant  people.  Rude  and  ignorant  as  the  Irish  Catholic  jpopula- 
tion  are,  their  priesthood  keeps  them  free  from  such  a  b'st  of  heavy 
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crimes  ns  Lutheran  Sweden  ])resent8  from  her  rural  populnthiii  alone, 
iu  numbers  little  exceeing  2,735,000  souls.' — pp.  117 — 120. 


'riie  latter  part  of  this  extract  supplies  additional  evidence  of 
the  fact—  long  disbelieved,  but  now  steadily  gaining  credit  among 
reflecting  and  pious  men — that  there  is  no  necessjiry  connexion 
between  a  state  church  and  a  prosperous  condition  of  religion. 
As  a  human  institution  it  may  answer  human  purposes.  Called 
into  existence  by  the  ambition  of  ecclesiastics  and  the  chicanery 
of  politicians,  it  may  minister  to  their  wealth  and  powxr;  hut  as  a 
means  of  spiritual  instruction  it  acts  as  a  dead-weight  on  the  reli¬ 
gious  sensibilities  of  a  people,  represses  the  elastic  spirit  of  our 
holy  faith,  substitutes  a  system  of  forms  for  the  vital  principles  of 
Christianity^,  and  by  poisoning  the  channels  through  which  the 
waters  of  life  are  made  to  pass,  causes  them  to  be  suspected  or 
loathed  by  the  great  mass  of  a  community.  The  testimony  of  all 
history — ancient  and  modern — Catholic  and  Protestant — Lu¬ 
theran,  Calvinislic,  and  Arminian — is  equally  decided  on  this 
point.  Instead  of  nurturing  up  a  people  in  knowledge  and 
virtue,  training  them  for  the  manlier  and  more  vigorous  exertions 
of  the  Christian  faith,  they  have  been  the  parents  of  hypocrisy  and 
vice — the  noxious  plant  beneath  whose  deadly  shade  infidelity 
has  sprung  up  and  prospered.  The  injurious  tendencies  of 
tliese  sulistitutes  for  the  simple  legislation  of  the  Lord  of 
Christianity,  has  uniformly  been  in  exact  proportion  to  their 
supremacy.  In  our  own  country  it  has  been  checked  by  the 
presence,  in  early  times  of  the  Puritans,  and  subsequently  of  the 
Nonconformists  and  Dissenters.  We  are  consequently  but  half 
apprized  of  the  intimate  connexion  which  subsists  between  a  State 
cliurch,  and  national  infidelity  and  vice.  This  fact,  however, 
glares  upon  us  on  the  Continent.  It  is  seen  in  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  and  is  equally  notorious  in  the  Protestant  States  of 
Cicrmany.  Under  every  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  the  tendency 
of  religious  esUiblishmcnts  has  been  to  secularize  Christianity, — to 
divest  It  of  its  spiritual  attributes,  and  to  array  it  in  the  gaudy  and 
unseemly  trappings  of  the  world.  We  have  already  seen  what 
the  moral  state  ol  Sweden  is,  and  the  following  extract  will  show 
the  flourishing  condition  of  its  hierarchy. 


*  In  no  country  in  Europe  is  the  church  establishment  so  pow'erful, 
and  jH*rfect.  In  Sweden  there  is  not  merely  an  union  of  church  and 
state — tlie  Church  is  a  distinct  comjK)nent  portion  of  the  state,  equal, 
in  its  constitutional  share  in  the  legislature,  to  the  whole  body  of  tlie 
aristocracy,  or  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  ;  and  possessing 
extensive  authority  and  influence — besides  its  share  in  the  Legislature 
— through  the  department  of  government  for  Church  affairs.  It  has 
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bul  one  relipon,  its  o\vi\,  to  deal  with  in'  the  nation —there  being  no 
Catholics  nor  Calvinists  among  the  Swedes  ;  and  is  undisturbed  by 
sectarianism,  or  dissent  of  any  note,  from  its  doctrines  and  forms.  Its 
ineiiihtTs,  as  a  body,  are  highly  educated,  of  undeniable  j)iety  and 
zeal,  with  very  ellicient  internal  regulations  in  their  eKtablishinent,  for 
preventing  negligence  or  laxity  in  the  discharge  of  clerical  duties,  or 
the  admission  of  incompetent  individuals  to  clerical  functions.  The 
<xemplary  church  attendance  of  the  people,  the  erection  of  new,  and 
decoration  of  old  churches  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  the  free¬ 
will  offerings  at  Kaster  and  C'hristmas  to  their  ])astors,  prove  beyond 
question  the  popularity  and  influence  of  the  established  clergy  in 
Sweden,  and  the  g(K)d  feeling  in  general  of  their  flocks  towards  them.* 
»  ])p.  425,  42(5. 

The  regeneration  of  Sweden,  whenever  it  be  effected,  will 
spring  from  other  causes  than  its  state  church.  An  ecclesiastical 
corporation,  like  every  other,  is  jealous  of  its  exclusive  rights,  and 
seeks  to  put  down  by  the  strong  hand  of  force  every  competitor 
who  offers  a  better  commodity  to  its  siip[)ortors  This  is  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  things  in  Sweden,  where,  we  rejoice  to  learn, 
there  is  some  prospect  of  a  spiritual  renewal  from  tlie  zealous 
labors  of  uncanonical  men.  4  he  following  passage  will  be  read 
with  deep  interest,  for  the  facts  which  it  partially  discloses  are 
fraught  with  the  promise  of  future  good.  Mr.  Idling’s  sound 
*  sense  is  conspicuous  in  the  latter  part  of  it. 

‘  I  got  up  very  early  this  morning,  and  Avent  down  to  the  rapids,  or 
fors  (if  the  river,  to  fish.  1  came  unexpectedly  upon  a  ]>arty  of  six 
or  eight  men,  women,  and  young  people,  gathered  in  a  snug  hollow  of 
the  river  bank,  which  only  an  angler  would  have  thought  of  visiting  at 
so  early  an  hour.  One  man  with  hat  off,  was  reading  the  Jlihle  to  the 
others,  and  just  concluding  and  shutting  the  book.  They  seemed  in  a 
little  confusion  until  they  saw  that  I  was  fishing,  and  taking  no  notice 
<*f  them.  When  my  landlord  came  to  join  me  with  his  fishing  rod,  and 
they  found  th.at  I  was  lodging  with  him,  andnotatthe  manse, — and  they 
asked  the  question — they  seemed  pleased,  and  came  to  admire  my 
tackle,  and  my  great  success,  for  I  was  picking  up  the  small  fish— 
guinard  or  sick,  and  trout,  of  the  size  of  herrings ;  sometimes  two  at 
once.  1'here  is,  I  had  heard,  a  religions  ei  t’lusiasm  spreading  itself  in 
the  north  of  Sweden,  especially  among  the  colonists  or  new  settlers  in 
Lapland,  which  the  clergy  attempt  to  put  down,  and  extinguish. 
These  religionists  are  called  Lscseren — the  readers— from  their  reading 
the  Scriptures,  and  must  keep  themselves  quiet ;  because,  although  they 
cannot  be  openly  persecuted,  and  there  is  an  enlightened  and  lil)eral 
public  in  Sweden,  w'ho  would  Im?  roused  if  any  person  were  openly 
oppressed  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions,  yet  where  the  clergyman 
is  all  powerful  in  his  parish,  and  has  the  public  functionaries  to  sup- 
jK)rt  him,  there  are  many  ways  of  making  the  poor  man  Avho  presumes 
to  haA'e  either  too  much  or  t»)0  little  religious  zeal  to  suit  the  pastor, 
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feel  in  his  worldly  concerns  the  ill  consequences  of  wandering  from  the 
l)eaten  church  road.  These  Laesere  do  not  form  a  sect  having  commu¬ 
nications  or  internal  regulation,  which  would  probably  expose  them  to 
the  law,  but  they  are  numerous  and  increasing,  and  their  preachings  or 
meetings  are  attended  by  people  from  great  distances.  Of  their  pecu- 
liar  doctrines  I  could  get  no  distinct  account :  it  is  said  that  they 
preach  the  efficacy  of  faith  alone,  and  the  uselessness  of  good  works  ; 
that  some  of  their  leaders  have  given  themselves  out  as  Christ  to  their 
followers  ;  but  the  truth  is,  the  distance  between  the  upper  class  and 
the  lower  in  Sweden  is  so  great,  the  points  of  meeting  so  few,  and  no 
connecting  links  between,  that  the  former  do  not  know  what  the  latter 
are  about.  This  is  very  much  the  case  even  with  us,  notwithstanding 
our  numerous  middle  class.  The  upper  classes  talk  and  form  opinions 
of  the  lower,  without  sufficient  data,  or  knowing  in  reality  their  condi¬ 
tion.  In  Sweden,  where  all  society  is  classed  and  privileged  into  dis¬ 
tinct  corps,  the  higher  are  strangers  to  those  l)elow  them,  in  a  greater 
degree  than  in  other  countries.  I  doubt,  therefore,  the  Swedish  ac¬ 
counts  of  these  Lffsere,  or  their  doctrines,  especially  as  there  is  a  taste¬ 
less  attempt  to  ridicule  them,  and  their  affected  use  of  scriptural  phra¬ 
seology.  There  may  Ik*  hypocrites  among  them,  and  many  laughable 
personages  and  pretensions  ;  but  still  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in 
this  least  depraved  quarter  of  the  country,  a  spirit  is  arising  in  reli¬ 
gious  concerns,  which  the  Lutheran  clergy  are  attempting  to  suppress, 
and  which  their  own  preaching  and  doctrines  cannot  satisfy.  It  will 
necessarily  extend  its  influence  over  the  morals  and  habits  of  the 
people.  The  regeneration  of  Sweden,  her  restoration  to  the  rank  of  a 
moral  nation,  will  probably  be  effected  by  means  directly  opposite  to 
those  w’hich  are  working  on  society  in  England.  There,  it  is  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  virtuous  middle  and  higher  class,  |)enetrating  through  a 
mass  of  ignorance,  poverty,  and  vice,  in  the  vast  population  called  into 
existence  by  our  manufacturing  prosperity.  Here,  the  impulse  will 
ct)me  from  lH.dow.  It  will  be  a  virtuous  labouring  population  influenc¬ 
ing  a  priestluHHl  and  upper  class;  the  former  too  fiir  removed  by  cor¬ 
porate  and  ])olitical  right,  from  the  condition  of  the  flocks  they  should 
instruct  ;  the  latter  dissolute,  idle,  dependent  on  court  favour,  and 
independent  of  moral  character  or  public  opinion.  It  was  a  party  of 
these  Lapsere,  sitting  like  our  Cameronians  in  the  hollow  of  the  river 
bank,  that  I  came  uiwn  this  morning.* — pp.  176—180. 

The  extracts  we  have  already  made  preclude  our  transferring 
to  our  paj^es  any  of  our  author’s  speculations  and  reasonings  on 
the  political  condition  of  the  nation,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
dynasty  now  occupying  the  throne  of  Sweden.  These  are 
characterized  by  much  goo<l  sense,  and  if  liable  to  the  suspicion 
of  having  been  hastily  formed,  on  a  passing  glance  only  at  the 
real  state  of  things,  are  yet  entitled  to  grave  and  impartial  con¬ 
sideration.  1  he  state  of  thing^s  in  the  north  of  Europe  may  give 
rise,  on  any  day  or  hour,  to  questions  which  w’ill  try  our  pro- 
foundest  statesmen,  and  require  for  their  prudent  and  satisfactory 
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settlement  an  order  of  talent  unhappily  rare  among  us.  Our 
legislators  must  be  prepared  to  encounter  with  firmness  and  wis¬ 
dom,  the  tempest  which  sooner  or  later  wiW  burst  from  this  region 
of  the  earth.  We  part  from  Mr.  Laing  with  sincere  respect,  and 
with  an  unfeigned  conviction  of  the  sterling  and  enduring  worth  of 
his  present  volume. 


Art.  V.  Electricity  ;  its  Nature,  Operation,  and  Importance  in  the 
Phenomena  of  the  Universe,  By  William  Lkithkad,  Secretary  to 
the  London  Electrical  Society.  London  :  Longinnn. 

SCIENCE  discloses  to  our  view  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and 
reveals  the  mighty  agencies  by  which  we  are  encompassed. 
The  mere  opening  of  the  eye  will  convince  us  of  our  insignifi- 
cance  in  the  universe  ;  and  the  inquiries  of  philosophy  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  impress  us  beneficially  with  a  sense  of  our  weakness. 
Power — vast,  active,  and  irresistible — is  in  continual  operation. 
It  encloses  and  grasps  us  every  where ;  we  seem  to  live  in  it,  as 
in  an  element.  All  the  works  of  Deity,  especially  where  there  is 
motion, — and  w-e  might  ask,  indeed,  where  is  it  not,— demon¬ 
strate  that  this  is  one  of  the  fearful  attributes  of  his  being,  and 
that  as  it  cannot  be  resisted,  it  ought  not  to  be  offended. 

But  the  dread  idea  of  omnipotence  is  soon  alleviated  by  per¬ 
ceiving  that  it  does  not  act  a/owe,  but  in  combination  with  a  wis¬ 
dom  and  a  goodness  that  are  equally  energetic  and  universal.  It 
is  neither  a  blind  impulse,  nor  a  mere  instinctive  force ;  but  the 
movement  of  an  infinite  intelligence,  pervading  every  region  and 
every  atom  which  it  has  originally  organized,  and  wielding  those 
mysterious  elements,  for  the  welfare  of  the  mighty  w’hole,  w'hich 
might  crush  w’orlds  and  systems  of  w  orlds  into  dust.  Power  may 
be  either  destructive  or  conservative ;  the  former  is  often  em¬ 
ployed  as  subservient  to  the  latter,  and  the  latter  is  the  uredomi- 
nant  principle  throughout  the  material  system.  A  well-ordered 
mind  would  infer  this,  a  priori,  from  the  essential  nature  of  a 
supreme  Being ;  and  the  discoveries  of  science  most  clearly  and 
luminously  unfold  it  On  the  limits  of  danger  are  every  where 
found  guardian  checks,  and  wisely  controlling  counteractions  ;  the 
most  rapid  and  apparently  eccentric  movements  are  orderly ;  the 
fiercest  powers  are  reined  in  by  certain  and  invariable  law’’8 ;  the 
niost  unmanageable  and  inexplicable  phenomena  have  their 
natural  causes,  their  appointed  sphere  of  operation  and  influence, 
and  their  pre-arranged  results.  Appearances,  therefore,  which 
at  first  might  seem  only  adapted  to  excite  surprise  and  inflict 
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terror,  occasion  admiration,  stimulate  research,  and  may  suggest 
useful  discoveries. 

The  investigations  of  modern  philosophy  have  also  shown  us 
the  connexion  of  the  different  sciences;  bringing  to  light  tlie 
links  of  the  golden  chain  that  runs  through  the  universe,  binding 
element  to  tdement,  and  system  to  system.  That  which  in  ilie 
infancy  of  knowledge  was  presumed  to  be  detached,  is  found  to  he 
closely  Jissociated;  and  tliat  which  W'as  supposed  to  act  inde¬ 
pendently  and  w’ithiri  a  contracted  sphere,  has  been  discovered  to 
ne  in  union  or  affinity  with  other  and  unsuspected  regions  of 
nature, — operating  on  other,  and  sometimes  far  distant  elements, 
by  secret  impulses  or  silent  combinations,  that  present  themselves 
in  new  forms  and  modifications.  It  is  probable,  reasoning  from 
analogy,  that  these  remote  associations  lie  much  deeper  and 
extend  much  wider  into  nature  than  w’e  have  even  yet  been 
taught  to  imagine.  It  is  certain,  that  the  farther  we  go  the 
simpler  become  the  elements  of  science,  and  the  more  curious  and 
tlie  more  obvious  its  combinations.  Many  complexities  have 
already  in  the  progress  of  knowledge  been  reduced  to  simplicity, 
and  many  distant  departments,  as  they  w’ere  once  deemed,  of 
general  science,  have  oeen  show  n  in  connexion ;  so  that  as  in  the 
case  of  language,  the  investigations  of  etymology  exhibit  a  few 
words,  or  it  may  be  only  one,  iis  the  radix  of  universal  speech,  the 
inquiries  of  philosophy  tend  more  and  more  to  point  to  a  few',  and 
very  few,  simple  principles,  as  the  source  of  all  science,  the  root 
of  the  tree  of  universal  knowledge.  We  may,  therefore,  aj)|)roxi- 
mate  this  general  truth  which  partakes  at  once  of  a  moral  and 
philosophical  discovery,  that  there  is  in  the  works  of  Deity  at 
once  infinite  diversity  and  magnificence  in  their  unfolding,  and 
infinite  simplicity  in  their  element  and  origin. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  observations  by  the  w’ord  which 
announces  the  treatise  before  us.  It  is  a  name  for  power — for 
active  agency  —for  remarkable  combinations  arising  out  of  simple 
elements — for  heretofore  unthought  of  connexions  and  opera¬ 
tions.  Electricity  is  to  be  detected  in  all  substances ;  in  the 
earth,  the  sea,  the  air.  When  w'e  reflect,  as  our  author  intimates, 
that  above,  beneath,  and  around  us,  there  exists  in  a  state  of 
unceasing  activity,  a  vast  ocean  of  the  electric  fluid,  com|)ared 
with  which  the  lightning  of  the  summer’s  storm  is  but  a  drop  in 
proportion  to  the  se.a,  our  only  W’onder  is,  that  the  earth  has  con¬ 
tinued  until  its  moss-grown  rocks  bear  the  nnarks  of  time  on  their 
rugged  forms ;  our  only  surprise  must  be,  that  the  w  orld  has  not, 
ages  Jigo,  ended  as  it  began  in  chaos,  or  been  resolved  into  ele¬ 
ments  so  etherial  that  perchance  the  inhabiumts  of  another  distant 
world  might  have  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  a  wrecked  planet  that 
once  appeared  to  them  ns  a  star.  Hut,  as  we  have  said,  there  are 
corrective  and  controllifig agencies  at  w’ork  under  the  w’ise  manage- 
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ment  of  the  supreme  Disposer ;  and  among  these  especially  is 
gravitation  in  infinite  space ;  itself,  as  is  most  probable,  the  result 
of  electric  effects  and  attractions.  Hence  the  very  motions  of  the 
celestial  orbs,  and  ten  thousand  incidental  changes  on  the  surface 
of  every  globe,  as  well  as  on  and  within  our  own,  may  be  referred 
to  electricity. 

The  treatise  before  us  is  popular  rather  than  scientific;  and 
fitted  chiefly  for  persons  whose  investigations  have  just  begun. 
It  is,  however,  not  a  mere  digest  of  the  sentiments  or  researches 
of  others  formed  for  the  purpose  of  profitable  speculation,  but  the 
production  of  one  acquainted,  both  theoretically  and  experiment¬ 
ally,  with  his  subject,  and  w’hose  chief  anxiety  is  to  promote  the 
interests  of  science.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  of  which  the 
first  is  elementary,  giving  in  a  plain  and  perspicuous  manner  the 
chief  facts  relating  to  electricity  in  general,  with  the  phenomena 
of  atmospheric  electricity  —galvanic  electricity — the  electro-mag¬ 
netic  effects  of  galvanism,  and  its  chemical  effects— electro-crys¬ 
tallization — and  the  physiological  effects  of  galvanism.  We  shall 
here  present  our  readers  with  one  or  two  brief  extracts  on  account 
of  their  practical  bearing  on  the  circumstances  of  human  life. 

‘  Suggestions  have  been  given  by  different  wTiters,  as  to  the  precau¬ 
tions  necessary  to  ensure  perfect  safety  during  a  thunder-storm.  And 
although  some  of  the  opinions  on  this  point  are  discordant,  there  are 
others  in  which  all  electricians  appear  to  coincide ;  such  as,  that,  in  the 
open  air,  shelter  should  not  be  taken  below  a  building  or  tree ;  the 
distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  from  trees  and  buildings  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  eligible  situation  ;  for  should  a  discharge  occur,  the  most 
elevated  bodies  are  the  most  likely  to  receive  the  fluid.  It  is  also 
essential  to  avoid  proximity  to  a  considerable  mass  of  water,  or  even 
the  streamlets  th.at  may  have  had  their  origin  from  a  recent  shower. 

‘  When  lightning  enters  a  house,  it  usually  directs  its  course  along 
the  appendages  of  the  walls  and  partitions.  Hence  the  most  secure 
situation  is  in  the  middle  of  the  room  ;  and  the  person  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  still  more  secure,  if  he  is  in  a  horizontal  position,  particularly  if 
he  reclines  on  a  hair  mattress,  or  sofa,  or  even  on  a  thick  wo<»llen  hearth- 
nig.  It  is  generally  stated,  that  the  place  of  greatest  security  is  the 
cellar,  or,  if  there  is  no  cellar,  the  lowest  story  of  the  house.  But  it 
ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  discharge  as  frequently  (indeed,  per- 
haj)s,  in  the  greater  number  of  instances)  takes  place  from  the  earth 
to  the  clouds,  and  not  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth  ;  and  many  in¬ 
stances  are  on  record  in  which  the  basement  story  was  the  only  part  of 
a  building  that  sustained  material  injury,  the  electric  fluid  being 
divided,  and,  consequently,  weakened  as  it  ascended.  But  whatever 
situation  is  chosen,  any  approach  to  the  fire-place  should  be  particularly 
avoided,  since,  as  it  has  been  already  stated,  the  chimney  is  very  likely 
to  determine  the  course  of  the  fluid.  The  same  caution  is  necessary 
with  respect  to  gilded  furniture,  bell-\yire8,  and  surfaces  of  metal  of 
every  description,  even  of  moderate  extent.* — p.  118. 
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On  the  principles  which  have  been  elicited  in  the  investiga¬ 
tions  of  gal\*anisni,  the  folloHing  suggestion  is  made. 

*  In  all  copper  ressi-ls  ii^ed  br  co^>ks,  confocthmers,  See.,  if  the  great¬ 
est  possible  care  be  nt»t  taken  to  keep  them  [)erfectly  clean,  the  metal 
becomes  oxidated,  and  it  is  well  known  that  all  the  salts  of  ci>pjHT  are 
highly  poisonous.  Indeed,  in  cases  where  any  acid  is  present  in  the 
ingredients  omtained  in  tin*  vessid,  oxiiLition  must  take  place  to  a 
greater  or  ■le>s  degree,  and  the  jsiisonoiis  cianjxmnd  will  l>e  held  in 
soluthm  by  the  contents.  We  presume,  however,  that  if  a  slip  of  zinc 
were  t4>  be  soldered  to  the  copper  vessels,  so  that  it  may  pass  vertically 
down  its  sides,  and  also  ahuig  the  bottom,  that  the  oxidation  of  the 
c«»pper  would  In?  prevented.’ — p.  *2:21. 

The  second  part  of  this  little  volume  is  devoted  to  the  im¬ 
portant  subject  of  the  ‘agency  of  electricity.’  A  mere  cuuinera- 
tioii  of  the  topics  rcfcrctl  to  would  almost  show  that  the  held 
of  inquiry  it  opens  is  of  great  extent  and  highly  attractive. 
Instead  of  a  few  brief  chapters,  volumes,  doubtless  to  be  hereafter 
pnxluced,  will  by  no  means  exhaust  the  subject.  After  referring 
tt)  the  influence  of  peculiar  electrical  states  of  the  atmosphere  on 
the  functions  of  animals  and  plants,  our  author  proceeds  to  consider 
animal  heat,  nervous  influence,  and  the  circulation  of  the  electric 
fluid  through  the  nervous  system.  This  relation  of  electricity  to 
the  animal  economy  cannot  fail  to  interest  every  inquiring  iniiul, 
and  demands  the  m4>st  acute  and  persevering  researches  of  the 
philosopher.  Crawford's  theory  of  animal  heat,  as  founded  upon 
the  single  phenomenon  of  the  evolution  of  ailoric  from  the  oxygon 
gas  during  the  process  of  respiration,  seems  defective,  since  it 
does  not  atXHuint  for  the  increased  temperature  of  a  diseased  part 
al)ove  that  of  the  bUnxl  taken  at  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart.  But 
the  cause  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  when  the  oxygen  ot 
inspired  atmosplicric  air  enters  into  combination  with  the  c:ir- 
bon  of  the  blo4>d,  a  twofold  nicthotl  of  supplying  animal  heat  is 
obtaiiUMi — namely  l>y  the  evolution  of  adoric  from  the  oxygon 
gas,  and  by  the  (iisengagement  of  electricity  during  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  oxygen  and  carbon.  The  changes  prcMinced  during 
rt'spiration  are  strictly  chemical,  and  it  is  now  universally  admitted 
that  chemical  action,  even  tlie  slightest,  is  always  accom|Kinied  by 
concurrent  changes  in  the  electrical  state  of  the  l)odies  acted 
in>on ;  and  hence  there  must  bo  a  disengagement  of  electricity. 
This  subtle  fluid,  therefore,  it  c<mnot  be  questioned,  has  peculiar 
functions  to  perform  in  the  animal  economy.  In  the  course  ot  the 
nerves,  there  are  a  number  of  knots,  Ccdled  ganglions,  which  in 
all  probability  serve  to  accumulate  a  quantity  of  the  electric  fluid, 
so  tliat  from  its  passage  from  these  reservoirs  along  nervous  fibres 
of  extreme  minuteness,  an  increase  of  temperature  wdll  result. 
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*  Since,  then,  during  every  inoinent  of  our  live*,  by  nu\in*  «»f  the 
\*arious  eli'ctro-physioh^ical  processes  contiiuiuUy  giung  on,  there  is  h 
new  supply  of  electricity,  the  question  naturally  ivcurs,  is  there  a  re¬ 
gular  circulation  of  the  electric  fluid  thrtmgh  the  whole  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  as  well  as  circulation  of  the  blmnl  through  its  pR>per  channels  ? 
Having  shown  in  a  former  chapter,  the  extreme  si‘nsibility  of  the 
nerves  to  the  action  of  electricity,  during  invuliar  electrical  states  of 
the  atmosphere,  how  much  moix*  ixuverfully  must  they  l>e  atfected 
when  exfKiseil  to  the  more  direct  influence  of  that  fluid  !  This  leads 
us  to  the  cmsideratiou  of  a  subject  of  the  highest  imjx»rtance,  that  of  the 
‘  nerroMs  principle ,  as  si>me  authors  have  termeii  that  intermeiliate 
something  between  the  bixly  and  the  soul,  by  means  of  which  the  mind 
acts  upim  the  material  jxirt  of  our  frame,  giving  rise  to  the  phenomena 
of  thought  and  |>erception,  and  imparting  motion  to  those  muscles 
which  are  under  the  ct>ntrol  of  the  will.  Hut  let  us  not  approach  such 
a  subject  with  a  mind  dispi>seil  to  speculate,  or  imagine  ;  for,  if  there 
is  one  phih>sophy  in  which,  more  than  in  another,  the  imagination  is 
apt  to  assert  its  iiulej>endence  of  the  control  of  the  judgment  it  is,  ^vr- 
haps,  that  ujwn  which  we  now  presume  to  enter. 

‘  Let  us,  then,  for  a  moment,  turn  our  attention  to  the  results  of  the 
researches  of  the  celebrated  Magendie,  and  then  pr»KX*e<l  to  apply  them 
to  the  foregi>ing  theory,  and  to  that  under  the  head  of  ‘  animal  heat.' 
He  statics,  then,  that  the  origin  of  motion  and  that  of  sensation,  are 
totally  distinct,  and  that  their  connexion,  in  the  breathing  state  is  so 
very  intimate,  that  the  two  phenomena  seem  one  and  the  same.  In 
his  memoir,  read  l)efore  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  in  Paris,  on  the 
2*2nd  June.  182)1,  he  remarks,  ‘  It  must  he  borne  in  mind,  that  all  the 
nerves  in  the  Innly  originate  from  the  spinal  marrow  ;  that  two  distinct 
orders  of  roots  are  observable,  some  taking  their  attachment  from  the 
anterior,  the  others,  on  the  contrary,  emerging  from  the  pt»sterior  |Hir- 
tion.*  Now,  is  not  this  precisely  such  an  arrangement  of  the  nerves  os 
would  be  best  calculated  to  promote  such  an  electrical  circulation  as 
above  mentioned?  Again,  ‘I  have,*  adds  Magt'iidie,  ‘  fully  demon¬ 
strated,  that  the  spinal  marrow’  is,  as  it  were,  fornuHl  of  twt>  distinct 
cords  in  juxtai)osition,  the  one  of  which  is  endow  ed  w’ith  exquisite  sen¬ 
sibility,  w'hilst  the  other,  almost  completely  unconm^cted  with  this  pro- 
|H*rty,  seems  to  be  reserved  for  motion,  and  that  this  separation  extends 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  spinal  chord.*  Such  l)eing  the  fact, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  there  is  an  ascending  current  of  the  electric 
fluid  along  one  |)06ition  of  the  chord,  to  the  brain,  affecting  the  orgiuis 
of  sensation,  and  a  descending  current  through  the  i>ther  half,  influ¬ 
encing  the  organs  of  motion  ;  or,  ]K*rhaps,  that  there  is  a  negative  and 
positive  portion,  the  former  constituting  the  agent  of  sensation,  the 
latter  that  of  motion.  Magendie  himself  suggt^sts  the  follow’ing  fact  as 
an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  the  electrical  hyjM>thesis,  viz.,  that 
'  it  is  at  the  surface  of  the  organ  that  its  properties,  iis  far  as  regards 
motion  and  sensibility,  are  the  l)Otter  unfolded.'  This  fact  is  worthy 
of  remark,  for  electricity  is  said  to  move  only  along  the  surface*  of  con¬ 
ducting  l)odies  ;  and  Magendie  also  found  that  so  far  from  the  re8|H*ct- 
ive  pTOj>ertie8  of  those  parts  being  more  striking  in  the  interior  of  their 
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8ul>stance,  the  central  part  ef  the  niiirrow  is  quite  insensible,  and,  l)y 
Ktinmlutiu*^  it  no  motion  whatevTr  can  be  produced.  Ljistly,  it  is  pni- 
bable,  that  the  modus  o])crafi(li  is  partly  thus  : — First,  with  re‘:;aru  to 
motion,  the  trill  to  im»ve  a  particular  organ,  and  the  act  of  motion,  are 
simultaneous.  The  same  effort,  if  effort  it  may  be  called,  that  acts 
upon  the  mind,  at  the  same  instant,  causes  the  formation  of  a  circuit, 
by  means  of  which  the  fluid,  in  an  accumulated  state,  is  instantaneously 
transmitted  to  the  nerves  connected  witli  those  muscles  which  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  brought  into  action,* — pp.  277 — 299. 

The  application  of  the  electro-physiological  theory  in  eluci¬ 
dating  the  phenomena  of  disease  is  peculiarly  interesting.  It 
appears  to  develope  the  causes  of  fever,  contagion,  and  epidemic 
diseases ;  and  to  this  agent  is  attributed  Asiatic  or  Spitsmodic 
cholera.  The  ascertained  principles  of  electricity  in  connexion 
with  the  observations  made  at  the  period  of  its  first  prevalence 
and  subsequent  progress,  both  in  India  and  Europe,  throw  great 
light  upon  the  mucli  agiUited  question  of  the  true  character  of  this 
mysterious  visitant.  They  show  its  connexion  with  the  state  of 
the  weather,  the  clouds,  and  the  atmosphere — the  reason  of  its 
general  direction — and  of  the  intensity  of  its  operation  along  the 
sides  of  rivers,  and  in  particular  places.  Such  at  least,  in  concur¬ 
rence  with  our  tauthor,  is  our  own  opinion ;  and  as  the  nature  of 

y  of  our  readers,  we  hope  the  fol- 
effect  of  stimulating  a  scientific 

curiosity. 

*  Wlien  an  electrified  Ixidy  is  brought  near  an  unelectrified  body, 
as  to  Ih?  within  the  sphere  of  the  electrical  influence,  without  heiiig 
sufficiently  near  directly  to  receive  any  portion  of  the  electricity  of  the 
electrified  IkmIv,  it  tm)  bi'comes  electrified,  but  in  an  opposite  state,  at 
that  end  which  is  next  to  the  excited  electric.  If,  for  instance,  we 
suppose  A  II 

A - B  C - 1) 

E  F  G  II  I 

to  represent  an  excited  glass  tulie,  and  C  D  an  insulated  metalic 
cylinder,  with  rounded  ends — suppose,  further  that  this”cylinder  is 
furnished  with  suspended  pith  balls  at  E  F  G  H  and  I, — if  the  cylinder 
is  brought  near  to  the  excited  tube  A  B,  the  pith  balls  will  all  diverge, 
excepting  those  al)out  the  middle  of  the  cylinaer  at  G  ;  those  at  E  and 

I  will  diverge  most,  the  degree  of  divergence  diminishing  from  lM>th 
ends  towards  the  centre  G,  which  is  termed  the  plane  <»f  neutrality. 
The  end  n(*ar  to  the  excited  tulje  (which  of  course  is  positively  electri- 

"dll  be  negative,  the  other  end  positive.  The  pith  balls  also  at 
^  and  II  diverge;  tliose  at  I,  of  course,  with  negative,  and  those  at 

II  with  positive  electricity,  l)eing  situated  at  different  sides  of  the  neu¬ 
tral  plane.  It  is  necessary  also  to  state,  that  the  position  of  this 
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neutral  plane  may  not  be  in  the  centre,  for  it  varies  according  to  the 
distance  of  the  electric,  and  the  relation  which  that  distance  bears  to 
the  IhkIv  itself.  There  are  other  inoditications  of  effect  which  might 
be  noticed ;  but  it  is  merely  intended  to  explain,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
the  nature  of  the  inductive  influence  of  electricity,  in  order  that  its 
application  to  account  for  epidemic  peculiarities  may  be  more  readily 
underst(H)d.  Another  modification  only  must  be  referred  to  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  assist  us  in  the  explanation ;  that  is,  if  we  employ  a  aeries  of 
condnct<»rs,  by  joining  them  endwise,  so  that  they  may  act  as  a  single 
conductor  when  placed  near  to  the  excited  tube,  each  of  the  conductors 
will  be  electrified  in  the  same  state  throughout  its  whole  length,  but 
each  pair  of  adjacent  conductors  will  be  in  opposite  states  to  each  other, 
with  the  exception  of  the  central  one,  which  amstitutes  the  neutral 
plane ;  or  rather,  that  conductin’  will  constitute  the  neutral  plane 
which  is  situated  centrally  as  regards  the  point  and  extent  of  electrical 
action.  We  shall  now  see  how  this  applies  to  some  of  the  peculiarities 
in  epidemic  diseases,  by  referring  them  to  electrical  induction  in  the 
atmosphere, 

*  It  is  evident,  that  a  large  ])ortion  of  electrified  air  will  exert  an  indue- 
live  influence  on  another  portion;  and  the  latter,  again,  will  affect  a  more 
remote  part,  so  that  the  atmosphere  above  a  certain  tract  of  country 
may  he  p<»sitive,  whilst  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  it  will  be  nega¬ 
tive  ;  and  between  these  two  opjmsitely  electrified  portions,  or  rather  at 
some  central  point,  we  shall  have  a  plane  of  neutrality  as  above  ex¬ 
plained.  Again,  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  all,  or  at  least  many 
l)odies  upon  the  earth’s  surface,  upon  which  the  air  in  a  certain  electri¬ 
cal  state  impinges,  will  be  subject,  in  like  manner,  to  the  inductive  in¬ 
fluence  becoming  either  positive  or  negative,  according  to  their  various 
natures  as  electrics  or  conductors.  The  effect  of  this,  again,  will  Ir*  a 
reaction  upon  the  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  bodies,  re-inducing 
a  positive  or  negative  condition,  accordingly  as  adventitious  circum¬ 
stances  favour  the  one  result  or  the  other.  Thus,  even  in  a  small 
apartment,  one  individual  may  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  posi¬ 
tive,  whilst  another,  at  the  same  moment,  may  be  exposed  to  a  nega¬ 
tive  atmosphere.  And  we  shall  now  very  readily  see  how  it  can  hapjRMi 
that  the  inhabitants  of  one  town  or  village  may  be  free  from  the  ra¬ 
vages  of  an  epidemic  disease,  whilst  those  of  other  neighlMmring  towns 
*>r  villages  are  suffering  more  or  less  from  the  effects  of  the  visitation — 
when,  even  in  the  same  town  more  ])articular  localities  ^v^ll  be  more 
free  from  the  attacks  of  disease  than  others — and  when,  again,  a  certain 
tract  of  country,  having,  for  a  brief  period  escajHjd,  should  still  In; 
vnsited  by  the  pestilence,  after,  perhaps,  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  the 
neighbtmring  parts  being  then  as  free  from  the  epidemic  as  that  tract 
wjis  at  the  time  of  its  raging  in  par-ts  around  it.’ — pp.  3711 — 37^* 

After  having  already  expressed  ourselves  in  language  commen¬ 
datory  of  the  spirit  and  general  execution  of  this  unpretending 
little  volume,  w^e  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  its  autlior,  who 
intimates  an  intention  of  pursuing  some  branches  of  the  inquiry 
in  more  extended  forms  of  publicjition,  the  necessity  of  ptiying 
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greater  attention  to  the  art  of  composition  and  the  grammar  of 
language.  Above  all  he  is  in  danger  of  being  withdrawn  from 
that  simplicity  and  perspicuity  in  style  which  scientific  researches 
demand,  by  attempts  at  fine  writing.  In  books  of  this  description 
correctness  and  plainness  of  diction  are  alone  retpiired. 


Art.  Sergeant  Talfourd^s  Speech  o7i  the  Copyright  Question, 
lU'Uvifed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  February  27,  H139.  To  which 
is  added,  Mr.  Tegg's  Letter  to  the  *  Times,*  on  the  Copyright  Mo- 
nopoly,  London:  Foster  and  Hextall.  11139. 

I N  our  iiiiinbcr  for  June,  1838,  we  entered  at  some  length  into 
^  the  question  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  s  Copyright  Bill,  and 
answered  the  objections  which  had  been  raised  against  it  by  cer¬ 
tain  publishers,  especially  by  Messrs.  Chambers  and  Mr.  Tegg. 
The  oill  has  now  gone  through  the  second  reading,  and  is  again  a 
subject  of  agitation.  Since  our  former  article,  the  position  of  the 
(|uestion  has  been  somewhat  altered.  Originally  the  hill  con¬ 
tained  a  retrospective  clause,  w^hich  proposed  to  subject  all  works, 
hitherto  published,  and  not  yet  out  of  copyright,  in  which  authors 
still  retained  an  interest,  to  the  same  regulations  as  works  yet  to 
be  published.  The  publishers  complained  of  this,  and  urged  that 
by  such  a  law"  their  existing  property  w'ould  he  materially  injured, 
and  that,  especially  in  the  case  of  larger  w"orks,  such,  for  exainj)le, 
as  the  Penny  Cyclopanlia  and  other  extensive  undcrtjikiiigs,  it 
was  hardly  possible  that  they  could  be  at  all  rewarded  for  their 
expenditure.  In  consideration  of  these  statements,  which  have 
inure  justice  in  them  than  would  at  first  appear,  Mr.  Serjeant 
J  alfourd  consented  to  waive  the  clause.  Such  being  the  case, 
the  leailing  respectable  publishers  have  dropped  all  hostility  to  the 
measure,  and  many  of  them  are  in  fact  decidedly  in  favour  of  it. 
J'he  opponents  now'  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  those  whose 
chief  business  lies  in  the  republication  of  out-of-copyright  books. 
Although  their  arguments  are  not  likely  to  be  very  disinterested, 
they  deserve  to  be  considered ;  and  w’e  shall  see  what  value  they 
possess.  Mr.  Tegg  says,  that  if  the  bill  passes,  the  public  will 
suffer;  but  what  (Toes  he  care  for  that?  For  he  says  himself,  his 
shop  is  ‘  open  tor  the  sale  of  books,  not  for  the  encouragement  of 
*  authors,*  and  we  will  add,  that  his  shop  is  open  for  tlie  sale  ot 
books,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  punlie.  It  is  mere  affecta¬ 
tion  in  him  to  pretend  an  anxious  concern  for  the  ]nihlic  interest, 
in  opposing  the  hill  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Serjeant  J  alfourd. 
I  he  public  have  no  charm  for  him  further  than  his  books  have  a 
charm  for  them.  In  siying  this,  we  are  not  all  disparaging  Mr 
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'Icgg’s  benevolent  intentions :  it  is  no  more  than  may  be  said  of 
any  tradesman.  We  are  only  guarding  gainst  the  supposition  that 
the  hostility  to  the  present  measure  arises  from  a  philanthropic 
regard  for  the  nameless  public,  instead  of  a  natural  regard  for 
|K?rsonal  emolument.  But  how  will  the  public  suffer?  We  arc 
told  that  they  will  lose  the  benefit,  the  immense  benefit  of  a  cheap 
literature.  Valuable  works  will  be  published  at  high  prices,  and 
will  be  kept  up  to  those  prices,  and  thus  the  mass  of  the  public 
will  be  debarred  from  purchasing  them.*  In  answer  to  this,  we 
ask  with  Mr.  Talfourd,  is  there  then  nothing  good  for  the  people 
but  cheap  knowledge  ?  Are  the  claims  of  justice  to  be  violated 
in  order  to  gratify  tlie  taste  for  cheap  books  ?  Will  any  wmif  of 
liberality  on  the  part  of  proprietors  (supposing  it,)  justify  robbery 
on  the  part  of  the  public  ? 

But  this  is  a  line  of  argument  to  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
liavc  recourse.  We  need  only  examine  a  few  of  the  reprints 
which  are  issued  by  these  worthies  to  sec  how  much  value  is  to 
be  attached  to  them.  We  know  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  repub¬ 
lications  of  respectable  books  are  thus  often  scamped  up  in  the 
most  disgraceful  manner ;  and  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  With  no 
revision  but  that  of  the  printer,  w  hat  else  can  be  expected  ?  Typo¬ 
graphical  errors  abound ;  errors  of  all  kinds,  w  hich  seriously  de¬ 
teriorate  the  value  of  the  books.  Hence  purchasers  of  books, 
who  know  any  thing  about  the  matter,  Jihvays  prefer  a  regular 
edition,  to  one  of  these  garbled  reprints. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  public  come  to  be  favoured 
with  the  class  of  republications  alluded  to.  Either  some  book¬ 
seller  pounces  on  the  book,  generally  as  soon  as  ever  the  copy¬ 
right  is  out,  having  made  arrangements  probably  even  before,  and 
employs  a  printer  to  print  it;  or  a  |)rinter  either  here  or  in  Scot¬ 
land,  being  slack  of  work,  takes  it  into  his  head  to  put  in  hand  a 
reprint  of  some  out-of-copyriglit  book,  as  a  stock  book,  to  fill  up 
the  time  unemployed  in  other  and  immediate  business ;  and  then, 
when  it  is  done,  carries  it  to  a  ])ublislier  in  the  chejip  line,  «ind 
sells  it  to  him,  striking,  of  course,  the  best  bargain  he  can.  \Ve 
may  eiisily  guess  how  correctly  Ji  book  is  likely  to  be  printed  on 
such  a  system  as  this.  4  he  printers  ein[>loyed  in  such  cases  are 
frecjuently  men  who  have  no  notion  ot  accuracy  ;  and  truly,  w’o 
hav'e  a  class  of  readers  of  the  sjune  stamp.  W  hat  is  called  a  cheap 
literature  in  this  sense,  will  encourage  a  kind  of  learning  which 
cannot  be  held  too  cheap. 


*  In  onr  foniu'r  article  wc  slioweil  tbnt  there  was  nogronn^l  for  this  asseis* 
tinn  ;  hut  that  the  lefyitiiuate  and  snffieient  guarantee  for  reasonable  prices 
was  to  Ik*  found  in  the  tendency  of  every  thing  to  find  its  level.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  we  grant  the  assertion  for  the  time,  for  the  sake  of  urguiuenU 
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Mr.  in  liis  letter  to  the  Times,  alluded  to  the  small 

sums  whicn  Millou,  Defoe,  Hums,  Pope,  Goldsmith,  and  Johnson 
received  for  their  works,  and  to  the  fact,  that  there  was  no  com¬ 
plaint  then  of  the  smallness  of  the  remuneration,  althoujrji  it  ^yas 
so  far  below  what  authors  of  eminence  are  paid  now.  Hut  to 
what  was  this  ow'inj^  ?  Mr.  Tegff  does  not  tell  us.  The  reiison 
will  presently  be  obvious.  ‘Goldsmith  sold  his  \  icar  of  \Vake- 
‘  field  for  sixty  pounds,  which  Dr.  Johnson  thought  a  sutficient 
‘  price.*  Hut  does  Mr.  Tegg  think  it  was  a  sufficient  price?  If 
not,  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  that  Dr.  Johnson  thought  it 
sufficient.  Hut  why  did  Dr.  Johnson  think  it  sufficient  ?  Simply, 
because  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it.  Dr.  Johnson  probably 
knew  no  more  about  the  expenses  of  printing  and  publishing  a 
volume  like  the  ‘  Vicar  of  Wakefield,’  about  what  it  could  be  sold 
for,  how  many  were  likely  to  be  sold,  and  so  forth,  no  more  in 
fact  about  the  commercial  value  of  the  work  than  the  paper  on 
which  it  was  written.  Dr.  Johnson  thought  probably,  that  sixty 
])ounds  was  an  enormous  sum  for  a  little  book  like  that,  which 
could  not  have  taken  long  to  write,  and  no  doubt  thought  Gold¬ 
smith  would  be  very  well  paid  for  his  time  and  trouble  in  sixty 
pounds.  He  did  not  regard  it  as  a  property,  as  a  thing  which 
would  have  a  permanent  commercial  value,  and  would  be  ecpial  to 
several  hundred  pounds  in  the  funds,  to  the  proprietor.  Gold¬ 
smith  no  doubt  regarded  it  in  the  Siune  loose  sort  of  way  as  John¬ 
son  did.  Neither  knew  any  more  than  a  child  about  the  actual 
money  value  of  such  a  work.  It  was  not  after  calculation  of 
expenses  in  |>apcr,  print,  binding,  advertising,  &c.,  that  Dr. 
Joliuson  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  sixty  pounds  would  be  a 
sufficient  remuneration.  It  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  And  we 
have  known  eminent  writers  of  the  present  day  equally  ignorant 
of  the  commercial  part  of  the  business. 

We  had  authority  for  stilting,  as  we  did  at  the  beginning  of 
this  paper,  that  many  respectiible  publishers  are  now  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  proposed  inciisure  ;  and  for  a  good  reiison.  '1  hey 
are  naturally  vexed  to  see  these  gentry  aimissing  princely  sums 
on  shabby  reprints  of  books,  for  which  they  never  paid,  availing 
themselves  of  the  reputation  of  authors  whom  they  never  did,  nor 
ever  mean  to  remunerate,  while  they,  on  the.  other  hand,  are 
obliged  to  pay  authors  largely  for  editions,  for  revisions,  for  cor¬ 
rections,  or  for  copyrights,  and  to  incur  great  expenses  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  pushing  their  books  into  circulation.  In  fact,  the 
higher  order  of  publishers  are  as  much  concerned  in  the  success 
ot  the  proposed  measure  as  authors  themselves.  A  publisher,  on 
the  present  system,  must  be  as  much  gravelled  as  an  author,  to 
see  a  bo<>k,  which  has  belonged  to  him,  and  on  which  he  has  ex¬ 
pended  time,  care,  and  money  for  successive  years,  pounced  on 
by  some  harpy  of  the  press,  and  skulked  into  the  world  in  a 
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mean  and  unworthy  form.  And  such  is  the  fact.  They  are 
t^ivelled  at  it.  Petitions  have  been  presented  to  Parliament  in 
favour  of  the  proposed  measure  from  all  quarters  of  the  empire. 
These  petitions  have  been  variously  signed  and  enforced  by 
Wordsworth,  Southey,  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  a  whole  corps  of  Pro¬ 
fessors  in  Universities  of  Scotland,  by  Mr.  Archibald  Alison,  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  history  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
many  other  writers  of  eminence  in  various  departments  of  litera¬ 
ture.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  assertion  with  which  Mr,  Tegg 
closes  his  letter  to  ‘The  Times,*  ‘that  the  proposed  measure  is 
‘  uncalled  for  by  that  cLass  whose  interests  it  professes  to  pro- 
‘mote  ?’  Uncalled  for  !  why,  it  is  most  loudly  called  for.  It  is 
called  for  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as 
equally  desired  by  the  most  respectable  publishers,  and  the  most 
distinguished  authors.  It  is  true,  it  has  primarily  in  view  the 
protection  of  authors,  but  it  virtually  protects  also  the  publishers 
and  the  public.  It  protects  authors  from  the  plunder  of  their 
property  and  their  reputation  ;  it  protects  publishers  from  the 
encroachments  of  a  petifogging  competition ;  and  it  protects  the 
public  from  being  swampeo  with  slovenly  and  garbled  editions  of 
works,  in  which  nothing  will  compensate  for  accuracy  and  truth. 

Mr.  Tegg  calls  the  system  of  prolonged  copyright,  the  Copy¬ 
right  Monopoly.  We  shall  hear  soon  of  the  householding  mo¬ 
nopoly,  or  the  fruit-from-one’s-own-trees-eating  monopoly. 
Where  is  the  monopoly  in  a  man’s  inhabiting  the  house  which  he 
has  built,  or  letting  it  to  another  for  him  to  inhabit  ?  Where  is 
the  monopoly  in  a  man  eating  the  fruit  from  the  trees  which  lie 
himself  planted  in  ground  which  he  had  himself  bought,  or  in  his 
selling  tliat  fruit  to  others  ? — Yes  :  it  is  monopoly  ;  it  is  the  right 
ot  one,  and  one  only,  of  the  proprietor,  to  sell,  and  if  you  stop 
such  monopoly  as  that,  you  legalize  robbery.  Apply  the  same 
argument  to  that  property  which  the  intellect  creates  and  words 
embody.  Where  is  the  difference  ?  If  any  thing,  the  difference 
is  decidedly  in  favour  of  ideas  over  bricks,  'i'he  production  of 
literary  property  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  creation,  the 
pro<l action  of  property  in  houses  parUikcs  more  of  mere  arrange¬ 
ment  and  local  distribution. 

VV’e  have  not  yet  heard  of  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  an  argu¬ 
ment  why  the  term  of  copyright  should  not  be  perpetual.  Out 
of  compliance,  however,  with  the  modes  of  thinking  which  have 
so  long  been  popular,  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  consents  to  limit 
the  extension  of  it  to  sixty  years  beyond  the  time  of  the  author’s 
death.  The  good  sense  <»f  the  English  nation  will  not  allow  us 
to  doubt,  that  in  this  attempt  to  gain  for  the  most  influential  class 
of  the  community  some  portion  of  the  claims  ot  justice,  their  re¬ 
presentatives  will  give  him  their  strenuous  and  etfectual  support. 


Art.  VII.  The  History  of  Dissenters  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

(IHOH  to  1838.)  By  •^A.MKs  Bknnett,  D.D.  8vo.  London ; 

Hamilton  uiul  Co. 

1^0  reflecting  man,  conversjint  with  the  events  of  the  htst  thirty 
years,  can  look  upon  the  existing  state  ol  public  feeliiijr,  and 
the  actual  position  of  parties,  without  perceivinj^  that  a  ^roat 
change  has  pa.ssed  upon  the  nation.  Every  man  is  cognizant  of 
facts  which  place  beyond  dispute  both  the  radical  nature,  and  the 
all  but  universal  prevalence  of  this  change.  Commencing,  as  all 
beneficial  chantJ^es  in  this  country  have  commenced,  with  tlie 
middle  classes,  it  has  forced  itself,  though  in  different  deti^recs,  to 
the  opposite  extremes  of  society.  By  the  aristocracy  it  lias  been 
do^U^ealy  resisted  at  every  sUi^e ;  while  the  humbler  sections  of 
the  community  have  yielded  themselves,  almost  passively,  to  its 
silent  but  irresistible  sway.  The  one  class  has  feared  for  its 
immunities, — in  many  ciises  the  absurd  and  mischievous  relics  of 
a  barliarous  aa^e — while  the  other  has  felt,  instinctively  and 
strongly,  the  inspiration  of  the  au^e,  and  has  yielded  itself  to  the 
current.  The  habits  of  our  people  have  in  consecjuence  been 
revolutionized,  their  sympathies  have  been  disen^a^ed  from  old 
interests  and  been  firmly  rivetted  to  new*  and  excitinii^  ones. 
Their  inodes  of  thought  have  become  freer,  their  speech  more 
bold, — in  a  word,  the  whole  aspect  of  their  character  has  assumed 
an  aspect  of  consistency,  intelligence,  and  wisilom,  of  which  our 
fathers  never  dreamed.  This  chanj^e  has  ^rown  silently  and 
steadily  upon  us;  it  has  not  been  the  outbreak  of  a  revolution, — 
the  precious  fruit  dearly  gathered  from  the  strife  and  mortal 
agonies  of  a  nation.  Its  origin  is  mainly  to  be  traced  to  an 
onward  movement  in  the  intellect  of  the  people.  The  despised 
schoolmaster  has  been  abroad,  and  his  lessons  apparently  cast 
upon  the  winds,  have  been  as  precious  seed,  the  first  fruits  of 
which  we  are  now  «^atherin^.  The  efforts  which  have  been  made 
in  the  cause  of  general  education,  and  especially  of  that  education 
which  is  specifically  relij^ious,  have  broken  up  the  even  and  mo¬ 
notonous  surface  of  the  mental  world.  The  faith  of  our  country¬ 
men,  whether  political  or  religious,  is  becominj^  daily  less  piussive 
and  hereditary.  Opinions  long  current  and  formerly  received  as 
matter  ot  course,  have  tailed  to  work  themselves  into  the  minds  ot 
the  rising  generation.  Their  descent  from  father  to  son  has  been 
suddenly  checked,  and  an  ominous  demand  of  evidence  has  been 
raised,  lienee  has  resulted  an  entire  disrujition  between  the 
sympathies  of  the  elder  and  the  younger  members  ot  society* 

1  he  old  order  ot  things  has  been  disturbed,  and  a  new  economy, 
tull  ot  the  vigor  and  promise  of  youth,  luis  taken  its  jilacc.  Men 
of  ancient  days,  and  ot  reputed  wisdom,  have  been  perjilexed  by 
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the  signs  of  the  times.  Trained  under  a  different  system,  timid 
by  habit,  and  suspicious  from  age,  they  have  dreaded  the  possible 
results  of  the  spirit  which  is  abroad,  and  have  sighed  for  the  repose 
and  confiding  trust  which  marked  their  early  days.  But  tliose 
days  are  gone  by — gone,  we  rejoice  to  believe,  never  to  return — 
and  a  searching,  unflinching  spirit  of  reform  is  moulding  the 
cliaracter  of  the  age. 

The  change  so  apparent  in  the  general  structure  and  move^ 
ments  of  society,  is  especially  visible  in  the  relative  position  of 
the  various  ecclesiastical  bodies  which  divide  the  nation.  From 
the  Revolution  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  with 
only  temporary  and  very  occasional  intervals,  the  endowed  Church 
of  England,  maintained  an  attitude  of  proud  and  insulting  domi¬ 
nation.  It  commanded  the  support  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  was  the  special  favorite  of  an  interested  aristocracy,  and 
the  refuge  of  the  many  who  hating  religion,  yet  wished,  for  secu¬ 
lar  purposes,  to  wear  its  garb.  Secure  of  the  patronage  of  the 
State,  with  immense  resources  at  its  command,  having  an  agent 
in  every  parish,  and  an  expectant  of  its  gifts  in  almost  every 
titled  house,  it  uttered  haughty  language  in  imperious  tones, 
playing 

*  Such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven, 

As  make  the  angels  weep.* 

Untutored  by  former  adversities,  it  despised  the  admonitions  of 
its  best  friends,  and  sought  to  hold  in  degraded  and  unrepining 
vassalage  the  numerous  sects  which  refused  to  worship  at  its 
altar.  Its  assumptions  were,  for  a  long  time,  sanctioned  by  the 
prevalent  feeling  of  the  nation.  With  the  cause  of  this  we  are 
not  at  present  concerned.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  note 
the  fact,  and  of  this  there  is  little  doubt.  It  may  be  traced  in  the 
current  language  of  Churchmen,  in  their  su|)ercilious  airs  and  ill- 
suppressed  contempt,  in  their  systematic  exclusion  of  Dissenters 
troin  our  national  seats  of  learning  and  from  all  posts  ol  public 
honor,  and  in  the  self-applause  not  infrecpieiitly  uttered,  for  the 
wondrous  moderation  which  kept  them  from  enforcing  the  penal¬ 
ties  prescribed  in  an  anti(piated  and  barbarous  code.  In  their 
measure,  and  according  to  the  full  extent  of  their  capabilities,  tlie 
leaders  of  the  hierarchy  acted  out  the  persecuting  spirit  inherent 
in  their  system.  Incaimble,  on  account  of  their  position,  of  the 
high  crimes  which  Popery  perpetrated  in  its  palmy  days,  and 
which  Laud  and  his  Jissociates  so  zealously  copied,  these  irKMlerii 
<lefenders  of  a  State  Church  have  resorted  to  a  series  of  petty 
annoyances,  oppressive  in  themselvevS,  and  disgracefully  indicative 
of  the  yet  remaining  intolerance  of  their  party.  1  heir  power  was 
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^oat,  and  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  it  was  forced  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  persecution. 


‘  O,  it  is  excellent 

Tt)  have  a  giant's  strength  ;  but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  use  it  like  a  giant.* 


To  this  state  of  things  we  refer  reluctantly ;  not  that  we  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  mawkish  sentimentality  and  party  tactics  of  many 
Churchmen  of  our  day,  who,  knowing  the  testimony  of  history 
to  be  against  them,  deprecate  an  appeal  to  its  evidence  as  de¬ 
structive  of  Christian  love,  and  suited  only  to  perpetuate  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Church.  The  practice  of  these  men  is  sullicient 
proof  of  the  hollowness  of  this  appeal  to  our  we<ak ness,— for  to  any 
higher  character  it  luus  not  the  semblance  of  pretension.  Hut  we 
make  the  passing  reference  in  order  tluit  our  present  obligations 
should  be  understood,  and  the  advanced  position  we  have  gained 
be  clearly  understood.  It  is  necessjiry  to  know  the  pjist — its 
actual  oppressions  and  its  repeated  threats — in  order  that  we  may 
rightly  estimate  the  change  which  has  transpired,  and  the  duties 
which  result  from  our  altered  circumstances. 

The  causes  which  have  contributed  to  this  peaceful  revolution 
arc  various, — a  discussion  of  them  would  lead  us  far  from  our  pre¬ 
sent  object.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  Dissenting  bodies,  their 
diversified  and  untiring  labors  for  the  spiritiud  benefit  of  their 
countrymen,  their  zealous  advocacy  of  every  benevolent  scheme, 
the  disinterestedness  of  their  polity,  as  seen  in  the  open  light  of 
day,  and  their  noble-hearted  defence  of  the  voluntary  and  spiritual 
character  of  Christianity,  have  all  had  their  influence  on  the  public 
mind.  The  course  of  public  events  has  also  highly  favored  their 
progress.  It  has  been  of  a  nature  to  force  their  principles  on  tlie 
reluctant  attention  of  the  Knglish  people,  while  their  steady  ad¬ 
herence  to  liberal  politics  has  secured  them  the  sympathy  and 
respect  of  a  Large  section  of  the  community.  The  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts  in  1828,  was  followed  in  the  succeed¬ 
ing  year  by  the  Catholic  Uelief  Hill.  Hoth  these  measures  were 
incomplete,  since  they  substituted  a  declaration  for  the  impious 
test  previously  enforced,  but  they  broke  up,  and  that  effectually, 
the  restrictive  system  so  long  the  glory  and  the  disgrace  of  the 
Knglish  Church.  'Fhey  were  the  nrst  undoubted  tokens  on  the 
surface  of  society  of  the  changes  which  had  long  been  passing 
underneath.  1  hey  were  an  ‘  outward  and  visible  sign,’  tliat  the 
Knglish  people  were  not  what  their  fathers  had  been.  A  per- 
Honiflcation  of  the  new  spirit  of  the  iige,  they  warned  the  dignita¬ 
ries  of  the  State  Churcli,  and  all  who  ministered  at  her  altar,  to 
sot  their  house  in  order,  for  a  time  of  impartial  and  searching 
reform  wjis  at  hand.  'Then  came  the  Heiorm  Hill,  stirring  to 
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their  very  depllis  the  hearts  of  tlie  people,  uiul  clearing  them  an 
open  stage  for  the  assertion  of  their  rights.  Hut  we  must  not 
prosecute  these  remarks  further,  suffice  it  to  observe,  that  practical 
grievances  w^ere  first  brought  on  the  stage,  but  that  at  length  a 
more  honest,  consistent,  ami  scriptural  position  has  been  taken  up.* 
It  was,  perhaps,  well  that  things  should  proceed  in  this  course. 
One  advantage,  at  least,  has  been  gained,  of  which  the  future 
advocates  of  a  scriptural  polity  will  take  advantage.  It  has  been 
proved  to  demonstration,  that  the  spirit  of  Churchmanship  is  what 
it  has  ever  been,  and  that  nothing  short  of  an  uprooting  of  our 
idigious  Establishment  can  consist  with  perfect  religious 
Amidst  all  the  professions  of  liberality  which  mark  our 
age,  one  fact  is  notorious,  and  it  will  not  be  forgotten ; — the 
Church  of  England  is  still  the  unscrupulous  violuter  of  conscience, 
the  last  refuge  of  intolerance,  the  nattle-ground  on  which  the 
successors  of  vVhitgift,  Bancroft,  and  Laud,  are  hopelessly  striving 
to  make  head  against  the  brightening  fortunes  of  an  unostenta¬ 
tious  but  effective  polity.  The  verdict  (d*  past  times  has  thus 
been  confirmed,  and  we  must  proceed,  without  delay  or  misgiving, 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  For  ourselves,  we  have  always  been 
opposed  to  the  petty  skirmishing  of  modern  tactic's.  They  have 
utterly  failed,  as  we  prophesied  from  the  first  they  would  do,  to 
accomplish  their  object ;  while  they  have  served  to  conceal  our 
genuine  principles,  and  to  place  us  in  a  false  position. 
There  has  been  a  want  of  consistency  and  rightmindedness,  an 
undue  prominence  to  objects  apparently  selfish  and  merely  civil, 
a  culpable  disregard  of  the  higher  claims  of  Christian  truth,  the 
more  solemn  obligations  of  the  spiritual  brotherhood,  in  our  w  hole 
proceedings.  We  have  acted  rather  as  citizens  than  as  Christians, 
have  appeared  to  be  more  anxious  for  the  assertion  of  our  civil 
rights  than  for  the  supremacy  of  that  Saviour,  w'ho  is  the  exclusive 
head,  the  sole  sovereign  of  the  Church.  It  becomes  us,  therefore, 
to  reconsider  our  policy, and  layingaside  all  carnal  reasoning,  openly 
to  avow  our  solemn,  deliberate,  and  ever  deepening  conviction, 
that  a  State  Establishment  of  religion,  under  every  moilificutiou,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  Christianity,  and  in  palpable  viola-' 
tion  of  the  laws  of  its  Founder,  This  must  be  our  rallyinjj  point 
and  watchw’ord, — the  cardinal  truth,  to  the  setting  up  of  whicii  our 
whole  energies  must  be  addressed.  Let  the  struggle — for  struggle 
there  will  be,  yea  a  long  and  painful  one — be  maintained  in  the 
best  possible  spirit  of  our  holy  faith.  Let  there  be  no  bitterness, 
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*  Tlie  Funduinentul  resolutions,  placed  at  the  hea<l  of  the  Circular  issued 
hy  the  Rtligiotts  Freedom  Society^  are  a  cheering  sign  of  the  times.  Let  them 
l»e  hut  faithfull}"  adhered  to  in  the  working  of  the  Society,  and  let  it»  pro- 
cecilings  Im*  distinguished  hy  the  energy  and  promptitude,  and  largeness  of 
view  which  the  age  calls  for,  and  there  will  be  no  lack  of  support. 
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^eat,  and  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  it  was  forced  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  persecution. 


'  O,  it  is  excellent 

To  hare  a  jd^^’t's  strength  ;  but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  use  it  like  a  giant.’ 


To  this  state  of  things  we  refer  reluctantly ;  not  that  we  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  mawkish  sentimentality  and  party  tactics  of  many 
Churchmen  of  our  day,  who,  knowing  the  testimony  of  history 
to  be  against  them,  deprecate  an  appeal  to  its  evidence  as  de¬ 
structive  of  Christian  love,  and  suited  oidy  to  perpetuate  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Church.  The  practice  of  these  men  is  sufficient 
proof  of  the  hollowness  of  this  appeal  to  our  weakness,~for  to  any 
higher  character  it  Inis  not  the  semblance  of  pretension.  But  we 
make  the  passing  reference  in  order  that  our  present  obligations 
should  be  understood,  and  the  advanced  position  we  have  gained 
be  clearly  understood.  It  is  necessjiry  to  know  the  past — its 
actual  oppressions  and  its  repeated  threats — in  order  that  we  may 
rightly  estimate  the  change  which  has  transpired,  and  the  duties 
which  result  from  onr  altered  circumstances. 

I'he  causes  which  have  contributed  to  this  peaceful  revolution 
are  various, — a  discussion  of  them  would  lead  us  far  from  our  pre¬ 
sent  object.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  Dissenting  bodies,  their 
diversified  and  untiring  labors  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  their 
countrymen,  their  zealous  advocacy  of  every  benevolent  scheme, 
the  disinterestedness  of  their  polity,  as  seen  in  the  open  light  of 
day,  and  their  noble-hearted  defence  of  the  voluntjiry  and  spiritual 
character  of  Christianity,  have  all  had  their  influence  on  the  public 
mind.  The  course  of  public  events  has  also  highly  favored  tlieir 
progress.  It  has  been  of  a  nature  to  force  their  principles  on  the 
reluctant  attention  of  the  English  people,  while  their  steady  ad¬ 
herence  to  liberal  politics  has  secured  them  the  sympathy  and 
respect  of  a  large  section  of  the  community.  The  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corjioration  Acts  in  1828,  was  followed  in  tlie  succeed¬ 
ing  year  by  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill.  Both  these  measures  were 
incomplete,  since  they  substituted  a  declaration  for  the  impious 
test  previously  enforced,  but  they  broke  up,  and  that  effectually, 
the  restrictive  system  so  long  the  glory  and  the  disgnice  of  the 
English  Church,  "riiey  were  the  first  undoubted  tokens  on  the 
surface  of  society  of  the  changes  which  had  long  been  passing 
underneath.  1  hey  were  an  ‘  outward  and  visible  sign,’  that  the 
English  ^  people  were  not  what  their  fathers  had  been.  A  per¬ 
sonification  of  the  new  snirit  of  the  age,  they  warned  the  dignita¬ 
ries  of  the  State  Churcii,  and  all  who  ministered  at  her  altar,  to 
set  their  house  in  order,  for  a  time  of  impartial  and  searching 
reform  wiis  at  hand,  'riien  came  the  Reform  Bill,  stirring  to 
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their  very  depths  tlie  hearts  of  the  people,  and  clearing  them  an 
open  stiige  for  the  assertion  of  their  rights.  But  we  must  not 
prosecute  these  remarks  further,  suffice  it  to  observe,  that  practical 
grievances  were  first  brought  on  the  stage,  but  that  at  length  a 
more  honest,  consistent,  and  scriptural  position  has  been  taken  up.* 
It  was,  perhaps,  w’ell  that  things  should  proceed  in  this  course. 
One  advantage,  at  least,  luis  been  gainecl,  of  which  the  future 
advocates  of  a  scriptural  polity  will  take  advantage.  It  has  been 
proved  to  demonstration,  that  the  spirit  of  Churchmanship  is  what 
it  has  ever  been,  and  that  nothing  short  of  an  uprooting  of  our 
politico-religious  EsUiblishment  can  consist  with  perfect  religious 
freedom.  Amidst  all  the  professions  of  liberality  which  mark  our 
age,  one  fact  is  notorious,  and  it  will  not  be  forgotten ; — the 
Church  of  England  is  still  the  unscrupulous  violator  of  conscience, 
the  last  refuge  of  intolerance,  the  nattle-ground  on  which  the 
successors  of  whitgift,  Bancroft,  and  Laud,  are  hopelessly  striving 
to  make  head  against  the  brightening  fortunes  of  an  unostenta¬ 
tious  but  effective  polity.  The  verdict  of  past  times  has  thus 
been  confirmed,  and  w^e  must  proceed,  without  delay  or  misgiving, 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  For  ourselves,  wc  have  always  been 
opposed  to  the  petty  skirmishing  of  modern  tactics.  They  have 
utterly  failed,  as  we  prophesied  from  the  first  they  would  do,  to 
accomplish  their  object ;  w'hile  they  have  served  to  conceal  our 
genuine  principles,  and  to  place  us  in  a  false  position. 
There  h<is  been  a  want  of  consistency  and  rightmindedness,  an 
undue  prominence  to  objects  apparently  selfish  and  merely  civil, 
a  culpable  disregard  of  the  higher  claims  of  Christian  truth,  the 
more  solemn  obligations  of  the  spiritual  brotherhood,  in  our  w  hole 
proceedings.  We  have  acted  rather  as  citizens  than  as  Christians, 
have  appeared  to  be  more  anxious  for  the  assertion  of  our  civil 
rights  than  for  the  supremacy  of  that  Saviour,  who  is  the  exclusive 
head,  the  sole  sovereign  of  the  Church.  It  becomes  us,  therefore, 
to  reconsider  our  policy,  and  layingaside  all  carnal  reasoning,  openly 
to  avow  our  solemn,  deliberate,  and  ever  deepening  conviction, 
that  a  State  Establishment  of  religion^  tinder  every  modification^  is 
incomistent  with  the  genius  of  Christianity^  and  in  palpable  viola-- 
tion  of  the  laws  of  its  Founder,  This  must  be  our  rallying  point 
and  watchword, — the  cardinal  truth,  to  the  setting  up  of  which  our 
w  hole  energies  must  be  addressed.  Let  the  struggle — for  struggle 
there  will  be,  yea  a  long  and  painful  one — be  maintained  in  the 
best  possible  spirit  of  our  holy  faith.  Let  there  be  no  bitterness. 


*  The  Fundamental  resolutkms,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Circular  isKued 
hy  the  Religious  Freedom  Societgy  are  a  cliccring  sign  of  the  times.  them 
he  b\it  faithfully  adhered  to  in  the  working  of  the  Society,  and  let  its  pro- 
ceeilings  be  distinguished  by  the  energy  and  promptitude,  and  largeness  of 
view’  which  the  age  calls  for,  and  there  w’ill  be  no  lack  of  support. 
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no  rancour,  no  malevolence.  We  must  think,  and  speak,  and  act 
as  men  discharging  a  high  trust,  under  a  deeu  sense  of  their 
responsibility  to  him  who  reigns  in  Zion.  But  there  must  be  no 
faltering  on  the  matter  of  principle,  no  attempt  to  evade  the 
legitimate  consetpiences  of  our  procedure,  or  to  conceal  from 
opponents  its  ulterior  object.  Charity  may  require  us  to  treat  an 
erring  brother  with  tenderness ;  but  if  we  sufter  it  to  induce  us  to 
tolerate  an  unscriptural  and  awfully  pernicious  system,  we  shall 
deceive  ourselves,  and  be  led  fatally  astray.  The  decided  views 
yrc  entertain  on  this  subject,  led  us  to  open  the  volume  before  us 
with  much  pleasure.  ()ur  notice  of  its  contents  must,  however, 
be  brief,  as  our  remarks  have  greatly  extended  beyond  our  de¬ 
sign. 

Dr.  Bennett  is  well  known  as  a  talented  and  zealous  advocate 
of  the  voluntary  system;— one  wlio  has  laboured  long  in  the 
elucidation  and  defence  of  its  principles.  Any  production  of  his 
pen  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  respectful  attention ;  and  his  present 
volume,  though  not  exactly  answering  to  our  expectations,  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  a  numerous  chiss.  It  appears  to  us  to 
have  been  prepared  in  too  much  haste,  and  to  be  wanting  in  that 
judicious  selection  of  facts,  and  consecutive  devolopment  of  prin¬ 
ciples,  from  which  much  of  the  value  of  historical  writings  is 
derived.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  published  some  years 
since  by  the  Author,  in  connexion  with  Dr.  Bogue,  and  of  which 
a  second  edition,  revised  by  Dr.  Bennett,  was  issued  in  1833. 
The  plan  of  the  volume  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  its 
predecessors.  It  is  divided  into  eight  chapters,  the  titles  of 
which  will  furnish  our  readers,  in  narrow  comjiass,  with  the  con¬ 
tents  and  general  scope  of  the  volume.  They  are  as  follows : — 
New  Sects  of  Dissenters ;  History  of  Religious  Liberty;  Semi¬ 
naries  among  Dissenters ;  Controversies ;  The  External  State  ot 
Dissenters ;  Their  Internal  or  Religious  State ;  Biographical 
Sketches  of  Eminent  Dissenters,  and  Conclusion.  The  second 
and  the  fifth  of  these  chapters  might  with  advantage  have  been 
condensed  into  one.  Some  repetitions  would  thus  have  been 
avoided,  and  the  unity  of  impression,  so  desirable  in  a  work  of 
the  kind,  have  been  better  preserved.  But  a  more  serious  defect, 
and  one  which  operates  still  more  strongly  against  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  work,  is  the  introduction,  in  some  other  chapters 
— the  fourth  especially — of  matters  quite  foreign  from  the  legiti¬ 
mate  scope  of  his  volume.  We  cannot  divine  on  what  grounds 
discussions  respecting  the  Female  Penitentiary,  the  questions  in 
controversy  between  the  C«alvinistic  and  Arininian  schools,  or 
those  which  affect  the  divinity  and  atonement  of  our  Lord  and 
^^viou^,  are  ranged  by  our  author  under  the  head  of  Dissenting 
Controversies,  and  made  parts  of  a  History  of  Dissenters.  The 
$«ame  objection  applies  in  a  measure  to  other  matters  included  in 
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tills  chapter,  as  for  instance,  the  Infidel  and  Baptismal  controver¬ 
sies.  Dissenters  have  no  douht  taken  part  in  all  these  discussions, 
but  so  also  have  Churchmen;  so  that  on  this  ground  they  belong  no 
more  to  the  history  of  the  former  than  to  that  of  the  latter  class. 
A  passing  reference,  with  a  due  award  of  praise  or  censure  to  the 
several  Dissenting  writers  who  were  prominent  in  such  discus¬ 
sions,  would  have  been  pertinent  and  instructive ;  but  the  mode 
adopted  by  Dr.  Bennett  is  adapted,  in  our  judgment,  to  leave  a 
false  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  readers.  But  we  gladly  turn 
to  other  portions  of  his  volume,  in  relation  to  which  our  duty  is 
both  easy  and  pleasant. 

Passing  over  the  first  chapter,  which  presents  little  matter  for 
extract,  we  come  to  the  second,  in  which  there  are  many  topics 
inviting  remark,  and  to  which  we  shall  confine  ourselves. 

Mr.  IMtt,  it  is  well  known,  was  no  friend  to  the  Dissenters, 
and  the  fact  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  their  uniform  and 
zealous  opposition  to  his  administration.  At  one  period,  he  seems 
to  have  contemplated  a  metusure  which  would,  to  use  the  uords 
of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  as  recorded  by  his  biographers,  have  ‘  tended 
materially  to  restrict  the  freedom  hitherto  enjoyed  by  Protestant 
‘  Dissenters.*  The  evangelical  clergy  were  also  to  be  compre¬ 
hended  within  the  range  of  its  operation,  and  to  this  circumstance 
it  was  probably  owing,  that  the  design  was  never  ripened.  Dr. 
Pretyrnan,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  was  his  adviser  on  this  occasion, 
and  the  measure  which  it  wtis  proposed  to  submit  to  parliament, 
was  represented  by  Lord  lledt*sdale,  during  the  discussions  that 
took  place  on  Lord  ISidmouth’s  bill,  as  much  stronger  than  that 
abortive  scheme.  It  was  in  1809,  that  the  first  intimation  of 
Lord  Sidmouth*s  design  was  given.  The  real  object  of  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  attack,  was  the  itinerant  labors  then  vigorously  carried  on 
by  Dissenters  and  the  Methodists,  who  instantly  took  the  alarm, 
and  prepared  for  a  resolute  struggle.  A  return  of  the  ‘  number 
‘  of  persons  who  had  obtained  licenses  to  become  dissenting 
‘  ministers,  during  the  last  fifty  years,*  was  all  that  was  at  first 
moved  for;  but  the  bill  subsecpiently  introduced  into  the  Lords, 
May  21,  1811,  imposed  material  restrictions  on  the  labors  of 
village  preachers,  and  involved  a  principle,  which,  if  once  estab¬ 
lished,  could  not  have  failed  to  obtain  a  much  wider  application. 
Happily  the  friends  of  religious  freedom  were  alive  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  crisis,  and  the  efforts  which  were  made,  evinced, 
beyond  all  former  precedents,  the  growing  strength  of  the  dissent¬ 
ing  body. 

‘  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  second  reading,  the  lords  were  as¬ 
tonished  at  the  torrent  of  petitions  against  the  bill.  Lord  Krskine 
presented  about  two  hundre<l  and  fifty,  and  other  noblemen,^  such 
numbers,  that  they  were  piled  in  heaps,  to  the  gTeat_  obstruction  of 
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their  lordshifis,  the  aimisement  and  delight  of  the  friends,  ami  tie 
■lortiiication  of  the  enemies  of  religions  lil)erty.  Earl  Stanhope,  oh- 
•eired,  that,  if  tlie  mensnre  were  persisted  in,  the  ]H*titions  againtt  it, 
instead  of  btdng  counteil  hv  thousands,  would  uniount  to  millions. 
Lord  Sidinouth,  after  inveighing  against  the  kind  of  persons  who  fn*. 
came  dissenting  preachers,  lietmyed  the  real  object  of  the  bill,  by  say¬ 
ings  that  if  things  went  on  in  their  prt*sent  course,  we  should  have  u 
nominal  establislied  church,  and  a  sectarian  people.  To  prevent  this, 
he  would  have  limited  the  protection  of  the  law  to  ministers  of  separate 
congregations,  in  a  way  that  would  have  lieen  fatal  to  the  inetliodist 
sTitein,  as  well  as  to  many  of  the  operations  of  the  various  liodies  of 
Dissenters.  ' 

•  But  the  whole  scheme  was  nliortive  ;  for  Lord  Livcr|>ool,  the  Pre¬ 
mier,  said,  that  though  the  motives  of  the  author  were  pure,  and  the 
iiuture  of  the  bill  much  mistaken,  the  nltemtions  proposed,  were 
trilling,  coinpartnl  with  the  mischief  it  might  create,  in  the  present  agi¬ 
tated  state  of  the  public  mind.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  fol. 
lowed  in  the  same  strain,  and  admitteil  that  the  Hood  of  petitions  should 
induce  the  house  to  stiip  short.  Lord  Sidmouth  still  pressed  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill ;  but  Lord  Erskine  contended  that  it  was  a  violation 
of  the  toleration,  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  denied.  Lord  Holland 
condemnetl  all  legislation  for  religion,  and  even  the  toleration  act  as  an 
ira|H»rfect  measure  Earl  Stanhope  exj)rt»8sed  the  same  opinion,  and 
said  that,  on  reading  the  statutes,  with  a  professional  man  at  his  side, 
he  had  markeil  otf  three  hundred  Ian’s  on  religion  from  the  statute 
Iniok  ;  luui  that  an  act  had  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edn’ard  VI.,  ‘which 
sliovidied  them  all  away.’  The  noble  lord  gave  notice,  that  ho  w»>uld, 
in  the  next  st'ssion,  intrmluce  a  bill  on  the  equitable  principle  of  leav¬ 
ing  religion  to  itself.  After  Earl  (trey  had  declared  that  the  proposed 
bill  was  so  objectionable,  that  no  modiiications  ctnild  reconcile  him  to 
it;  it  was  ordered  to  l>e  read  that  day  six  months.* — pp.  4(»,  47- 

This  abortive  elfort  materially  aided  the  eause  it  was  designed 
to  injure.  It  demonstrated  the  necessity  which  existed  for  or- 
ganixation  and  watchfulness,  identified  the  interests  of  those  who 
were  exjiosed  to  a  common  danger,  and  drew  a  |>alpable  line  ot 
demarauion  between  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  religious 
Ireedom.  As  in  many  other  cases  the  wrath  of  man  >vas  made 
the  instrument  of  advancing  the  triumph  of  the  church. 

*  Since  the  attacks  on  religious  liberty/  Dr.  Bennett  justly  remarks, 
*  by  the  last  ministry  of  Queen  Anne,  which  were  defeated  by  her 
death,  no  measure  had  st>  imicli  alarmed  the  Dissenters  as  Lord  Sid- 
in<mth*s  bill,  and  ntithing  so  ]>oworfully  promoted  their  interests. 
Their  strength,  their  energy,  and  their  means  of  eoncentrating  their 
drntled  forces,  were  now  demonstrated  ;  for  in  fortv-eight  hours,  six 
hundred  petitions  were  brought  up  to  the  I^rds,  signed  by  a  hundred 
thouaaud  adult  mal<«.  A  lasting  benefit  was  conferred  on  the  nation 
and  ill©  church  of  Ivutl,  bv  the  priK>fs  given  of  the  existence  and  forci* 
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0^  A  public  voiee^  which  no  gorernment  could  venture  to  deepine.  For 
though  the  ministry  concun^  in  rejecting  the  bill,  and  thus  sectired 
sn  easy  triumph  over  it ;  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  they  would  have 
suffer^  it  to  pass,  if  the  public  had  not  been  roused.  The  Dissenters 
returned  thanks  to  the  ministry,  as  well  as  to  the  opposition  lords,  who 
spoke  nobly  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  conscience. 

*  Lord  Sidmouth,  contrary  to  his  intention,  gave  a  death-blow  to  the 
long  cherished  machinations  against  religious  liberty  ;  for  the  confusion 
and  consternation  that  overwhelmed  his  party,  on  this  occasion,  proved 
s  beacon  to  all  who  inherited  tlieir  spirit.  The  immediate  consequence 
of  the  defeat  of  the  obnoxious  measure,  was,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
glassing  of  what  was  called  the  New  Toleration  Act,  wliich  was  a  con. 
siderablo]  improvement  on  that  of  William  and  Mary ;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  formation  of  the  Protestant  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Religious  Lil)erty.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this  new  association  of 
Dissenters  and  liberal  Churchmen,  were  the  construction  recently  put 
on  the  Toleration  Act ;  the  assumption  by  magistrates  of  judicial 
authority,  where  their  jiower  is  only  ministerial ;  the  recent  outrages 
committed  against  Dissenting  preachers  and  cliapels ;  and  the  revival 
of  the  intolerant  provisions  of  the  Conventicle  Act.  Ninety  pounds 
were  recovered  from  persons  in  Wales,  who  were  found  at  a  prayer 
meeting ;  and  in  Berkshire  three  hundred  pounds  were  ex{)ended  in 
resisting  the  conviction  of  Mr.  William  Kent,  of  Childrey,  in  a  penalty 
of  twenty  pounds,  for  praying  at  such  a  meeting.  A  persecution  of 
this  kind  was  raised  at  Wickham  Market,  in  Suffolk,  which  cost  the 
Dissenters  about  five  hundred  jMuinds.  To  meet  these  expenses,  there¬ 
fore,  it  w'lrs  proposed  to  give  to  the  new  society  the  surplus  of  the 
funds  raised  to  resist  Lord  Sidmouth’s  bill.  The  annual  nuttings  of 
the  society  contributed  powerfully  to  promote  the  cause  of  religious 
liberty,  for  some  liberal  nobleman,  or  distinguished  meml)er  of  the 
Mouse  of  Commons,  presided,  and  there  learned  the  claims  of  the 
Dissenters  and  the  injustice  inflicted  on  them,  by  the  reports  that  were 
read  in  public  and  eloquently  commented  on  by  one  of  the  secretaries, 
John  Wilks,  Esq.,  the  member  of  Parliament  for  Boston.’ 

— pp.  17— 4R. 

But  the  grand  event  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  repeal 
»  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts;  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  Ui 
accomplish  which  Lord  John  Russell  inovcil  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  FeWiiary,  1828.  The  history  of  the  struggle  which  took 

f>lace  on  the  occasion  is  well  known.  Sir  Robert  Peel  finding 
limself,  to  bis  great  astonishment,  in  a  minority  of  forty-four, 
first  manifested  his  chagrin  by  leaving  the  bouse,  and  then  endea¬ 
voured,  with  as  good  a  grace  as  possible,  to  effect  a  retreat  from 
the  hostile  position  he  had  taken  up.  The  measure,  however. 
Was  not  permitUKl  to  pass  through  its  stages  without  receiving 
some  detriment  from  the  hands  of  its  opponents.  Unable  to  pri^ 
vent  the  repeal,  the  Tory  ministers  and  their  friends  clogge<I  it 
VOL.  V.  ^ 


\ 
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with  the  following  declaroiion,  to  which  we  are  desirous  of  calling 
the  special  attention  of  our  readers. 

‘  I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely,  in  the  presence  of  God,  pro¬ 
fess,  testify,  and  declare,  upim  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,  that  I  will 
never  exercise  any  jM)wer,  authority,  or  influence,  which  I  may  pos¬ 
sess  hy  virtue  of  the  office  of  to  injure  or  weaken 

the  Protestant  Church,  as  it  is  by  law  established  in  England,  or  to 
disturb  the  said  Church,  or  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  said  Churcli, 
in  the  possession  of  any  rights  or  privileges  to  which  such  Church,  or 
the  said  bishops  are,  or  may  be,  by  law  entitled.’ 

This  Declaration  was  warmly  opposed  at  the  time  by  those 
who  had  the  conduct  of  dissenting  affairs;  and  the  following  state¬ 
ment  of  their  reasons  has  gathered  additional  force  from  subse¬ 
quent  events. 

'  That  in  their  application  to  the  Legislature  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Cor]>oration  and  IVst  Acts,  they  have  been  influenced  by  a  strong  and 
conscientious  objection  to  all  religious  tests  of  qualiflcation  for  civil  and 
political  office  and  trust ;  and  that  although  they  entertain  peculiar  re¬ 
pugnance.  arising  from  principles  and  feelings  of  religion,  to  the  Sa¬ 
cramental  Test,  they  cannot,  consistently  with  their  sense  of  religion, 
approve  of  any  other  Test  bearing  a  similar  character  and  professing  a 
similar  object. 

*  That  tlie  Declaration  proposed  to  be  inserted  in  the  Rejieal  Bill,  as 
far  as  it  is  made  know’n,  consisting  of  a  disavowal  of  the  design  and 
purpose  of  subverting  the  Church  by  law  established,  appears  to  this 
Committee  unnecessary,  unreasonable,  and  capable  of  inter])retations 
which  may  be  a  stumbling-block  to  conscience  ; — unnecessary y  because 
the  Church,  with  every  other  political  institution  of  the  country,  is 
already  sufficiently  guarded  by  numerous  laws  ; — unreasonable y  becausi' 
it  is  either  nugatoiy',  or  it  is  meant  as  a  bar  to  the  exercise,  on  the  part 
of  Dissenters  bearing  office  and  trust,  of  their  present  acknowledged 
rights  and  privileges,  and  capable  of  being  turned,  on  this  last  account, 
into  a  stumbling-block  to  the  consciences  of  Protestant  Dissenters, 
who  may  themselves  tliink  that  they  violate,  or  be  thought  to  violate, 
the  Declaration  by  auy  exertions  in  favour  of  that  system  and  form  of 
religion  which  they  feel  themselves  called  upon,  by  a  dcHjp  sense  of 
duty,  to  promote  by  all  means  that  are  consistent  with  the  peace  of  the 
community  and  their  allegiance  to  the  State. 

‘  That  there  is  lUways  evil  in  the  multiplication  of  religious  tests  for 
political  objects  of  any  description  ;  that  emergencies  may  arise  when 
the  most  harmless  tests  may  be  used  for  the  sake  of  creating  division 
and  effecting  exclusion ;  Uiat  any  test  relating  to  the  Established 
Churcli  may  seem  to  acknowledge  the  principle  of  the  alliance  of 
Church  and  State,  to  which  principle  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  tlie 
Three  Denominations  are  firmly  opposed  ;  andthat'the  requirement  of  a 
disclaimer  of  a  design  to  subvert  the  Church,  would  appear  to  imply, 
as  far  as  it  is  professed  to  protect  the  Churcli  agiiinst  the  Dissenters,  a 
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'pnrpo8e'*'on  the  part  of  the  Dissenters  to  act  illegally,  and  to  promote 
their  cause  by  violence,  which  purpose  they  disavow,  appealing  to 
their  conduct  from  the  period  of  the  Revolution  of  16118,  when  Non¬ 
conformity  assumed  its  present  form,  for  the  sincerity  of  their  dis¬ 
avowal. 

•  That  if  the  Dissenters  lie  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  submitting 
to  the  incorporation  of  a  declaratory  test  into  the  Bill  of  Repeal,  or  of 
risking  the  defeat  of  the  measure,  it  is  the  judgment  of  this  Committee, 
that  the  Declaration  should  be  so  shaped  as  to  lie  least  injurious  and 
offensive,  and  that  it  should  be  fully  explained  to  the  Legislature  and 
the  country,  that  it  is  imposed  upon  them,  and  not  devised  by  them, 
nor  agreeable  to  their  mature  sense  of  right. 

‘  But  that  if  the  declaration  cannot  be  so  modelled  as  to  be  in¬ 
noxious  in  the  estimate  of  the  great  body  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters 
of  the  Three  Denominations,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 
that  they  should  ill  discharge  the  trust  confided  in  them,  and  the  duty 
which  they  owe  to  their  country  and  their  po8terity,if  they  did  not  declare 
decidedly  that  the  interests  of  truth  and  liberty  require  the  Bill  to  be 
abandoned/* 

This  declaration  has  subsequently  been  introduced  into  the 
Municipal  Corporation  Bill,  in  consequence  of  which,  it  is  likely  to 
assume  a  practical  form.  Two  gentleman,  well  known  to  the  public, 
the  one  an  Episcopalian,  and  Uie  other  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  have  already  scrupled  to  make  it ;  and  the  grountls  of 
their  procedure  are  too  well  laid,  to  permit  public  attention  to  be 
much  longer  diverted  from  the  subject  Our  readers  are  aware 
that  w'e  refer  to  Captain  Moorsom  and  Mr.  Joseph  Sturge. 
We  have  now  before  us  a  letter  from  the  former  gentle¬ 
man,  addressed  to  the  burgesses  of  Edgbaston-Ward,  Birining- 
liam,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract,  as  illustrative  of 
the  position  in  which  honorable  and  conscientious  men  are  placed 
by  tne  operation  of  this  semi-oath.  ' 

*  Now,  the  man  who  makes  this  declaration,  seems  to  me  to'  bind 
himself  never  to  meddle  with  church  reform  in  his  official  capacity  ; 
and  as  an  executive  of  government,  or  as  a  functionary  acting  minister¬ 
ially,  such  as  a  magistrate,  I  should  not  object  to  take  it ;  but  as  a 
member  of  a  deliberative  body,  and  one  competent  to  entertain  and  pro¬ 
nounce  an  opinion,  upon  all  questions  of  foreign  and  domestic  polity,  of 

'  municipal  and  fiscal  regulation ;  in  short,  all  matters  affecting  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  society,  both  religious  and  civil,  (and  I  apprehend  that  the  riglit 
of  the  Corporation  to  take  up  these  subjects  is  undoubted,)  I  cannot 
consent  to  tie  my  hands  by  the  declaration  in  question.  ‘  ^ 

‘  I  have  long  held  the  opinion,  that  state  establishments  ‘  of  religi^, 
have  presented  fatal  obstacles  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel  of  Christ ; 

*7-  1-  itoilfrjT  *  o:  ^ 

— - - — _ i  -  T 

"  J:  ,  »  ^  oj  I  ‘i  I'  -  i  t 

•  Test  Act  Reporter,  pp.  452,  453. 
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Ihrtf  pore  and  uiidvfilrd  religion  l  as  been  well  nigh  strangled  in  the 
embraces  of  the  civil  power;  and  that  wheresoever  genuine  Chrisliauiiy 
has  extended^  it  has  been  in  spite  of,  and  not  by  means  of  sevular 

power. 

‘  I  am  also  of  opinion,  that  the  civil  immunities  and  privileges  pos¬ 
sessed  by  any  one  sect  of  religion  over  and  above  the  rest  of  the  coni- 
munitv,  have  been  a  fruitful  source  of  discord  and  contention  to  society, 
and  a  bane  to  that  spirit  of  love  in  w  hich  our  I^rd  exhorts  his  people 
to  demean  themselves,  not  only  toward  those  who  are  bretliren,  in  its 
peculiar  sense,  but  also  toward  such  os  are  not  within  their  pale ;  such 
love  namely,  as  warmly  desires  their  highest  and  greatest  good. 

‘  As  a  Christian,  therefore,  I  cannot  bind  myself  not  to  use  my  in¬ 
fluence  as  a  member  of  the  IVIunicipal  Council,  to  ‘  weaken  the  church 
as  by  law  established,*  because  I  think  the  secular  pow  er  of  such  a 
church  ought  to  be  weakened  ;  and  as  an  e])iscopalian  1  w  ill  not  pre¬ 
clude  myself  from  taking  all  proper  occasions  for  urging  the  reform  of 
that  church,  of  w  hich  1  am  a  member. 

Nor  will  I,  as  a  citizen,  voluntarily  forego  my  right  and  privilege  to 
assist  my  fellow’  citizens  to  *  disturb  ’  this  church  in  the  possession  of 
those  *  riyhfs  and  jmvileges  *  w  hich  they  find  to  be  a  grievance,  because 
1  think  I  ought  to  give  them  all  the  assistance  in  my  power.  1  will 
put  the  question  practically.  Could  I,  after  taking  the  declaration, 
bring  forward  a  motion  in  the  Council,  for  a  petition  to  parliament  in 
supjwrt  of  any  one  of  the  questions  w’hich  that  body  has  entertained, 
or  may  yet  entertain,  for  reducing  the  jH)W’er  of  the  hierarchy,  or  better 
l)estowing  the  revenues  of  the  established  churcli  ^  I  think  I  could 
not.  I  admit  that  I  am  under  no  necessary  .obligation  to  moot  such 
questions  ns  a  councillor,  and  that  I  might  take  the  declaration,  and 
seal  my  lips.  But  this  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  to  give  up  a  duty  and 
abandon  a  privilege  for  no  adequate  motive,  and  against  the  sacred 
rights  of  conscience. 

‘  The  p<n*nt  of  the  case  is  this  :  if  I  take  the  declaration,  I  shut  my¬ 
self  up,  so  far  as  the  Tow’n  Council  is  concerned,  to  one  of  the  most, 
if  not  the  most  momentous  questicn  tf  the  time,  and  thus  admit 
the  right  of  the  legislature  to  silence  me  on  a  subject  on  wdiich  no 
secular  authority  has  any  right  to  enact  laws.* 

It  is  easy  to  dismiss  such  reasoning  with  a  sneer,  but  to  dis¬ 
prove  its  soundness  is  impossible.  Honorable  men  m«ay,  and  do 
make  the  declaration,  but  let  them  seriously  \dew'  it  in  relation  to 
its  obvious  design,  as  that  design  is  exhibited  in  the  clause  pre- 
ciHiing  it  in  the  Ueneal  Act, — u  clause  w’hich  affirms  that  the 
Kpiscopal  church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Scotland,  are  ‘  by  the  laws  of  this  realm  severally 
established,  and  inviolably ;  and  W’c  venture  to 

affirm  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  will  be  refused  by 
Voluntaries,  ns  incompatible  with  a  clear  conscience.  One  thingy 
at  atrv  rate,  is  Indispensitbie.  *1  he  import  of  the  declaration 
shtntM  be  laid  dow’n,  clearly  and  definitely,  by  competent  legiil 
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authority,  that  conscientious  men  may  know  how  far,  and  in  what 
sense,  they  are  required  to  pledge  themselves. 

The  following  passage  illustrative  of  the  recent  progress 
and  present  prospects  of  the  Voluntary  principle  will  be  read  with 
interest 

*  The  voluntary  principle  is  not,  indeed,  of  so  modern  date  as  its 
enemies  would  insinuate.  It  had  long  been  cherished  in  secret  by  men 
who  had  ontstripped  their  contemporaries ;  but  circumstances  have  re¬ 
cently  called  it  out  to  view,  and  given  it  a  bold  prominence.  That  it 
should  be  viewed  with  horror  by  those  who  had  l)een  accustomed  to 
lean  upon  the  state  for  8up]>ort,  was  natural ;  for  they  were  well  aware 
that  state  endowments  and  compulsory  tithes  had  extinguished  the 
generosity  of  Christian  principle,  which  in  purer  times  more  than  suf¬ 
ficed  for  the  support  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  That  statesmen  should 
embrace  the  principle,  as  soon  as  presented  to  their  minds,  was  not  to 
be  expected  ;  for  it  proposed  to  take  from  them  a  patronage  on  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  lean,  though  this  had  often  proved  a  broken 
reed,  wdiich  not  only  failed  to  support,  but  even  pierced  their  band. 
But  no  great  and  good  principle  ever  achieves  a  sudden  and  easy 
triumph.  Minor  maxims  may  spring  into  instantaneous  possession  of 
their  ephemeral  popularity  ;  but  the  grand  principles  that  are  destined 
to  alter,  improve,  and  sway  the  world,  are  lirst  conceived,  pondered 
over,  and  cherished  in  the  breasts  of  a  fe\v  distinguished  men ;  then 
announced,  to  startle,  offend,  and  disgust  the  mass :  consigned  to  a 
temporary  oblivion,  they  rise  again  to  win  a  more  extensive  approbation, 
and  incur  increased  odium  ;  persecuted  into  importance,  they  struggle 
for  the  victory  ;  vanquished  they  seem  for  ever  lost ;  hut  springing  up 
again,  stronger  for  defeat,  they  wrest  the  sceptre  from  their  opponents, 
to  rule  and  bless  the  world,  which  wonders  that  it  should  have  been  so 
slow^  to  learn  what  is  so  manifestly  true  and  pre-eminently  good. 

‘  The  voluntary  principle  has  forced  itself  upon  public  notice,  and 
those  who  would  willingly  have  left  it  to  expire  in  oblivion,  have  been 
■^  compelled  to  promote  its  triumphs  by  their  censure ;  while  others, 
more  favorably  disposed,  acknowledge  that  if  the  connexion  of  the  state 
w  ith  the  church  did  not  already  exist,  it  ought  not  to  be  introduced. 
The  ministers  of  the  crown,  though  vexed  by  the  Toryism  of  the  Es¬ 
tablished  clergy,  cannot  be  expected  to  extricate  themselves  from  their 
embiirrassment,  by  espousing  the  voluntary  principle,  till  it  has  acquired 
far  more  dominion  over  the  public  mind  ;  but  it  has  won  other  advo¬ 
cates,  where  it  might  have  looked  for  the  most  determined  hostility. 
Presbyterians  who  once  denounced  religious  liberty,  as  the  great'Dian.a 
of  the  Independents,  now  join  them  in  their  war  against^  state  church¬ 
es.  The  elder  Dissenters  of  Scotland,  moat  firm  Presbyterians,  are 
Wcome  the  zealous,  energetic  advocates  of  the  voluntary  principle,  tad 
their  most  esteemed  ministers  are  seen  co-operating  with  the  leading 
pastors  of  the  Independent  churches  north  of  the  Tweed,  in  presaiiig 
upon  government  the  duty  of  leaving  religion  to  its  own  energies  and 
resources.  Even  Roman  Catholics  are  thinning  to  adept  the  same 
principle;  and  the  Irish  church  seems  destined  to  .grace  its  triumph. 
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The  vast  preponderance  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  sister  isle,  has 
wrested  from  the  Protestant  establishment  its  long  cherished  argument, 
that  the  religion  of  the  majority  should  be  taken  into  alliance  with  the 
state  ;  and  though  tlie  fiction  of  the  united  church  of  England  and  Ire¬ 
land,  hot  been  created,  to  save  appearances,  it  has  only  gi>’en  birth  to 
a  new  difficulty ;  for  if  the  whole  empire  is  to  be  taken  together,  the 
united  church  can  by  no  means  claim  the  majority.  To  cut  this  poll, 
tical  knot,  some  statesmen  contend  for  taking  the  Irish  Catholic  church 
into  the  pay  of  the  state ;  but  tlie  popular  leaders  of  that  communion, 
afraid  of  seeing  their  priests  the  indolent  tools  of  government,  oppose 
to  this  plan  the  claims  of  the  voluntary  principle.  Whatever  may  be 
the  private  opinions  of  tlie  priesthood,  they,  who  are  supposed  to  rule 
the  laity  with  tyrannical  sway,  dare  not  plead  against  the  policy  of  the 
]H)pular  champions.  This  may  be  supposed  to  indicate  nothing  more 
than  political  intrigue ;  and  certainly  it  requires  overwhelming  evi¬ 
dence  to  convince  an  acute  observer  that  the  favorite  principle  of  the 
Independents  and  Quakers  can  have  been  adopted  by  those  who  are  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  scale  of  sects  ;  but  as  the  Catholic  church 
has  sliown  a  w'ouderful  power  of  adaptation  to  circumstances,  and  even 
Episcopalians  are  the  great  champions  of  the  voluntary  principle  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  why  may  not  Catholics  be  so  in  Ireland  ? 

*  In  fact,  the  face  of  the  world  is  so  changed,  and  the  Catholic  church 
finds  that  tlie  civil  power  is  so  determined  to  maintain  the  dominion 
which  it  has  acquired  over  the  ecclesiastical,  that,  vexed  and  thwarted, 
the  priesthood  Wgiiis  to  think  it  might  do  more  by  influence  over  the 
people,  than  by  alliance  with  the  government.  The  state  of  depend' 
ence  in  which  the  occupant  of  the  holy  Roman  see  is  held  by  the  Aus¬ 
trian  head  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  frets  and  disgusts  many  discern¬ 
ing  Catholics,  who,  on  visiting  Rome,  see  that  the  pope  has  purchased 
his  limited  temporal  sovereignty  by  the  loss  of  his  wider  ecclesiastical 
dominion.  Such  revolutions  have  happened  in  public  opinion,  that, 
while  Oxford  exhibits  her  champions  for  an  almost  unmasked  popery, 
Catholics  at  Rome  have  expressed  their  wish  to  see  the  pope  divested 
of  Ids  civil  power,  and  confined  to  his  spiritual  character,  as  the  chief 
pastor  of  the  Christian  church.  Mere  politicians,  however,  Imik  far 
mere  favorably  on  the  Dissenters’  advocacy  of  the  voluntary  principle, 
than  such  men  ever  did  on  the  arguments  against  diocesan  episcopacy, 
a  liturgy,  and  the  other  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  ecclesiasticid  knowledge  required  for  waging  the  an¬ 
cient  w'ur,  must  aUvays  render  its  victories  slow  and  small ;  while  the 
iU4Mlern  question  demands  nothing  but  common  sense,  or  that  appeal  to 
civil  history  which  is  open  to  men  of  ordinary  education.  No  man  can 
be  ashamed  of  pleading  for  doing  to  others  as  we  w’ould  they  should  do 
to  us,  the  essence  of  the  voluntary  principle  ;  but  to  argue  for  our  own 
dondnatioii  over  another  man's  conscience,  and  our  right  to  make  him 
pay  for  our  religion,  is  an  invidious  task.  It  can,  therefore,  excite  no 
surprise  that  the  true,  the  just,  the  generous  principle  has  become  the 
IHipular  favorite  ;  while  its  antagonist  has  been  throw  n  upon  the  clergy, 
and  the  aristocracy  for  support.’ — pp.  106 — 110. 

The  following  passage  is  so  much  to  our  mind,  that  we  must 
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make  room  for  it,  though  |we  have  already  treq>assed  on  our 
limits;  and  in  doing  so,  we  crave  the  attention  of  such  of  our 
brethren  as  yet  entertain  the  hope  of  maintaining  a  medium 
position.  We  love  peaceas  much  as  they  do,  but  we  cannot  pur¬ 
chase  it  at  the  price  at  which  it  is  offered.  It  will  not  now  do  to 
spend  our  time  in  bemoaning  the  uncharitableness  and  asperity 
which  are  abroad ;  we  shall  act  more  worthy  of  ourselves,  and 
more  in  accordance  with  the  claims  of  truth,  if  unremittingly  and 
with  vigor  we  push  on  the  existing  controversy  to  its  only  legiti¬ 
mate  and  safe  conclusion.  Such  is  Dr.  Bennett’s  view,  and  we 
gladly  quote  his  authority. 

*  It  becomes  us,  then/  he  remarks,  *  first  to  know  what  we  should 
claim,  and  immediately  to  put  into  operation  the  means  by  which  it 
may  Ikj  acqr.ired.  We  should  ask  that  our  government  would  retreat 
within  its  own  proper  sphere,  the  protection  of  the  peace  of  society, 
and  the  equal  rights  of  all,  leaving  religion  where  Christ  left  it,  to  the 
government  and  protection  of  the  IMost  High. 

‘  To  the  attainment  of  this  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished, 
many  things  conspire.  Those  who  adhere  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
dark  ages,  and  the  policy  that  hunted  our  forefathers  to  the  dungeon 
and  the  stake,  confess  and  complain  that  by  the  repeal  of  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  and  Test  Acts,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  the  com¬ 
pact  between  the  church  and  the  state  was  broken ;  so  that  the  church 
is  no  longer  bound  to  submit  to  the  legislation  of  a  parliament  into 
which  her  enemies  are  admitted,  on  whose  enactments  she  may  well  be 
supposed  to  look  with  a  jealous  eye. 

*  No  modification  of  an  evil  so  gross,  so  essentially  unjust,  as  the 
union  between  the  church  and  state,  ought  to  satisfy  those  who  are 
duly  concerned  for  their  country’s  welfare,  and  the  paramount  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Christian  faith.  Dissenters  ought  to  ask  temperately  and 
resjiectfully,  indeed,  but  firmly  and  incessantly,  for  the  entire  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  unhallowed,  unauthorised,  and  pernicious  alliance.  This 
demand  may  at  first  startle  the  timid  and  ill-informed ;  but  it  will 
soon  become  familiar  to  their  minds,  and  by  presenting  its  reasons  to 
their  judgment,  commend  itself  to  their  conscience,  if  not  to  their 
interests  or  their  choice.  To  obtain  it  with  the  general  consent  must 
be  our  noblest  aim  ;  but,  failing  in  this,  we  should  seek  to  accomplish 
our  object  at  the  smallest  possible  cost  of  mortification  and  discontent. 
Happily,  the  better  part  of  the  Established  Church  is  already  begin- 

.  ning  to  see  that  this  change  is  as  desirable  for  them  as  for  us ;  and 
lunong  them  some  of  the  Ixildest  avowals  of  our  principles  have  been 
made,  while  the  more  bigotted  part  have,  for  opposite  reasons,  begun 
to  seek  a  similar,  if  not  the  same  end.  As  a  noble  senator  justly 
observed,  that  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  was  even  more  desirable  for 
the  Church  of  England,  which  was  the  sinning  party,  than  for  the 
Dissenters,  who  were  sinned  against ;  so  we  aflirm  that  the  church, 
which  is  now  chained  to  the  state,  will  be  a  greater  gainer  by  the  dis- 
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iu4utifm>^  the  bond,  th^  those  who,>  not  being  thus  eutaugled,  arc 
suffering  rather  than  doing  evil.  I 

‘  But  since  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  to  undojn  a  day  the  accumu- 
lakod  evils  of  ages,  we  should  be  prepared  for  delays,  and  detertniiUMl 
to  'secure  at  once  what  is  attainable,  while  we. incessantly  pursue  all 
that  is  just.  The  difficulties  of  the  task  should  dictate  to  us  patience, 
and  the  prejudices  we  must  encounter  should  be  met  with  the  arms  of 
ruuBOn  in ‘the  spirit  of  love  ;  though  we  j  deny  that  we  should,  for  one. 
moment,  descend  from  our  highest  claims,  or  stop,  even  to  take  breath 
in  our  pursuit.’  pp.  1 12 — 1 1 4. 

These  arc  noble  sentiments,  worthy  alike  of  the  practical  wis¬ 
dom  and  of  the  unswerving  fidelity  of  the  Christian  pastor.  May 
they^sink  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of 
this  great  empire  ! 


Art.  VTIl.  Lectures  illustratiny  the  Contrast  hetween  True  Christimiiiy 
and  Various  other  Sifstems,  By  W.  B.  Sprague,  D.D,  London: 
Diiinis.  183^* 


P\ll.  SPUAGUK  is  an  American  divine  of  considerable  emi- 
nence  in  the  Presbyterian  body,  liavingj  a  pastoral  charge  at 
Albany,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  He  is  already  favourably 
known  in  this  country  by  his  volume  on  Revivals,  which  was 
reviewed  in  a  former  number  of  the  Eclectic';  and  the  estimation 
in  which  he  is  held  as  a  theologian  of  enlarged  knowledge  and 
sound  judgment,  will  certainly  be  augmented  by  the  volume  now 
presented  to  us. 

The  idea  of  his  book,  as  entirely  a'series  of  contrasts,  is,  we 
conceive,  his  own.  He  thus  unfolds  it  in  his  preface. 

*  If  Christianity  he  wlmt  it  claims  to  he — the  only  religionYhat  sup¬ 
plies  an  antidote  to  human  guilt,  or  restores  the  purity  of  human 
nature,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  infinite  moment  to  every  individual  to 
understand  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests,  and  the  truths  which  it  re- 
veaLi.  And  as  error  is  dangerous  in  proportion  as  truth  is  valuable,  it 
is  no  less  important  that  we  distinguish  accurately  between  the  one  and 
the  other  ;  liiat  we  do  not  rec(»gnise  as  the  legitimate  offspring  of  Hea¬ 
ven,  systems  which  have  had  their  origin  in  the  blindness  of  human 
reason,  or  the  seductive  influence  of  human  depravity.  The  following 
Lectures  are  designed  to  secure  this  double  object ;  to  bring  out  true 
Christi^ity  in  its  glorious  attractions,  and  especially  to  exalt  it  by  a 
comparison  with  otYier  systems  which  have  stood  forth  against  it  in  the 
attitude  of  opposition  or  rivalry,  and  to  erect  a  barrier  against  the  re¬ 
ception  of  those  other  systems,  by  exhibiting  them  as  miserably  ^de¬ 
fective  on  the  one  handj  and  grossly  erroneous  on  the  other.’ 

I  t  »  .  t  j  — Preface,  p.  v. 

Tlio  field  which  the  author  in  this  manner  opens  for  himself  is 
evidently,  not  only  a  very  importunt,  but  a  very  wide  one; 
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nMhinjj  daunted,' however,  he  ranges  in  it  with  great  fVeedom^^ai*'^ 
the  heads  of  the  several  Lectures  will  show.  t  ynir  ii:  v 

uulii a  L  ill.  t  i  If  ;  »1;; 

Leeture  L'Christianitj  contrasted  with  Atheism. — 11.  Christianity  . 
cdntrafiied  with  Paganism. — III.  Christianity  contrasted  «with  Deism. ») 
IwiV.  Christianity  contrasted  with  Mohammedanism. — V.  Protestant  t 
(hristianity  contrasted  with  Romanism.— VI.  Evangelical  Christianity 
cdhtmsted  with  Unitarianiam. — VII.  Practical  Christianity  contrasted 
with  AiitinomianLsm. — VIII.  Experimental  Christianity  contrasted 

with  Formalism,  Sentimentalism,  and  Fanaticism/— p.  i. 

\ 

I 

It  is  obviously  impossible  for  us,  iu  the  brief  notice  we  are 
compelled  to  tune  oi  this  volume,  to  follow  the  author  through 
this  extensive  tnick.  Instead  of  saying  a  word  or  tM^o  on  each  of 
the  Lectures,  it  will  be  better  for  all  parties  that  we  should  select 
a  single  one  for  more  fiill  exhibition,  as  a  sample  of  the  whole. 
As  a  fair,  and  a  rather  favourable  specimen,  we  take  the  seventh 
— ‘  Practical  Christianity  contrasted  w^ith  Aiuinoinianism  ;*  and 
we  shall  give  presently  the  entire  plan  of  the  lecture,  which  is  so 
draw’ll  as  to  be  capable,  of  complete  extraction.  Hut,  before  we 
do  this,  w^e  must  premise  the  very  just  and  judicious  remarks  by 
w’hich  our  author  introduces  the  subject 

'  The  term  Antinomianism,  strictly  speaking,  denotes  something 
contrary  to  the  law.  A  distinct  sect  bearing  the  name  of  Antinomians 
sprang  up  on  the  continent  of  Europe  a  little  before  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  ;  but  it  was  in  England,  and  during  the  Protectorate 
of  Cromwell,  that  they  acquired  their  greatest  influence,  and  were  most 
bold  in  inculcating  and  defending  their  principles  of  libertinism.  The 
leading  doctrines  which  they  maintained  were,  that  in  virtue  of  Uie 
obedience  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  the  law  is  abrogated  as  a  rule  of 
action ;  that  no  amount  of  sin  which  they  could  commit  could,  in  any 
degree,  aflfect  their  future  well-being ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  that 
the  elect  should  do  any  thing  that  is  displeasing  to  God.  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  Antinomians  have  any  existence  at  this  day  as  a  distinct 
sect ;  and  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  they  are  scattered  here  and 
there  through  almost  every  sect.  It  is  only  within  a  few  years  tliat 
they  were  so  numerous  and  formidable  in  Great  Britain,  that  the  cele-^ 
brated  Andrew  Fuller  felt  himself  called  upon  to  vindicate  the  Gospel 
against  their  wretched  and  licentious  perversions  of  it ;  and  he  produced 
an  argument  on  that  occasion  w  hich  ought  to  have  set  them  all  to  look¬ 
ing  out  for  a  place  in  the  caves  and  dens  of  the  earth.  I  am  informed, 
upon  good  authority,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  at  tliis  day,  to  meet 
this  heresy,  in  its  most  revolting  form,  in  certain  parts  of  our  own  country : 
and  I  ought  to  add,  that  the  sect  which  has  lately  sprung*  up  among 
US  under  the  name  of  Perfectionists  are  understood  to  embrace  sb^ 
of  the  most  offensive  of  the  Antinomian  peculiarities.  'The^e  facts,  if 
there  were  nothing  beyond  them,  would  exempt  me,  I  trunt,^  from  a 
liability  to  the  charge  of  boating  the  air,  in  presenting  this  Biihjcot  be¬ 
fore  you  as  a  t(»pic  for  public  instruction.  ^  * 
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*  But  I  acknowledge  that  I  should  regard  the  nccessit j  for  discussing 
this  subject  as  much  less  than  it  now  is,  if  the  prevalence  of  Antitiomian 
tendencies  did  not  greatly  exceed  the  direct  avowal  of  Antinomian 
principles.  The  truth  is,  that  as  Antinomians  are  to  be  found  scat- 
tt*red  through  almost  every  sect,  so  Antinomianism  combines  itself  as  a 
leaven  of  evil  with  almost  every  system.  There  are  good  men  who, 
with  an  honest  zeal  for  God’s  truth,  suffer  unguarded  expressions  seme, 
times  to  escape  them,  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  liberty  of 
the  Gospel  includes  in  it  a  freedom  from  the  obligations  of  personal 
holiness.  And  so,  too,  there  are  bad  men  who  eulogise  the  Gospel, 
while  they  continue  in  sin  ;  and  who  show,  clearly  enough,  without 
expressing  it  in  words,  that  they  take  refuge  against  the  accusations  of 
conscience  in  the  reflection  that  they  belong  to  the  number  of  the  elect, 
to  whom,  in  virtue  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  there  remaineth  no  con¬ 
demnation.  Good  men  may  become,  to  some  extent,  Antinomians  in 
theory,  while  yet  they  love  God’s  law  ;  but  it  is  for  bad  men  to  reduce 
the  theory  to  practice,  or  to  exhibit  the  practice  while  they  professedly 
discard  the  theory.  In  the  present  discourse  I  shall  consider  Antino¬ 
mianism,  not  in  its  more  obscure  and-  impalpable  forms,  as  connected 
with  other  systems,  but  as  itself  constituting  a  distinct  system  ;  just 
what  its  professed  advocates  have  represented  it :  and  in  doing  sf>,  I 
shall  hope  indirectly  to  aim  a  blow  at  all  the  diversified  tendencies  to 
this  form  of  error.’ — pp.  301 — 303. 

To  this  description  of  Antinomianism,  he  adds  his  definition  of 
•  Practical  Christianity.* 

*  By  Practical  Christianity  I  mean  that  system  which  claims  do¬ 
minion  over  tlie  whole  man,  and  supplies  the  elements  of  a  new  charac¬ 
ter  ;  which  ‘  teaches  us  that,  denying  ungodliness  and  every  worldly 
lust,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present 
world  ;*  and  that  Christ  '  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us 
from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  jieople,  zealous  of 
good  works.*  In  short,  it  is  Evangelical  Christianity  contemplated  in 
its  practical  bearings.’ 

The  subject  thus  clearly  before  him,  he  thus  proceeds  in  the 
discussion  of  it. 

‘  Wo  will  contrast  these  two  systems  as  they  stand  related  to  the 
diH|)ensation  of  grace  : — 

*  I.  To  the  means  employed.  II.  To  the  ends  accomplished. 

'  1.  To  THE  MEANS  EMPLOYED. 

'  The  means  employed  in  the  economy  of  grace  may  lie  fairly  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  agency  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  agency  of  the  sinner  ;  in 
otlier  words,  in  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ,  and  a  compliance  with 
the  terms  on  which  its  blessings  are  differed. 

*  \\  hat,  then,  are  the  bearings  of  these  two  systems  on  the  mediation 
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Antinomianism  coutracts. its  influence;  Practical . CUriBtianity 
gives  it  an  immeasurable  range.  ^  i-  .  u 

<  3.  Antioomiunism  throws  around  the  mediation  of  Christ  an  air  of 
inconsistency ;  Practical  Christianity  exhibits  it  as  entirely  consistent. 

*3.  Aiitinomianism  represents  Christ,  in  his  mediatorial  character, 
as  the  minister  of  sin  ;  Practical  Christianity,  as  the  minister  of  holi¬ 
ness. 

<  Such  are  the  bea)*ings  of  the  two  systems  on  one  great  part  of  the 
instrumentality  employ^  in  the  dispensation  of  grace.  We  will  now 
see  bow  they  stand  related  to  a  humbler  part  of  tlie  same  instrumen¬ 
tality,  viz.,  man's  compliance  with  the  terms  on  which  the  blessings  of 
the  new  covenant  are  secured  to  him. 

*  And  here  I  remark,  in  general,  that  Antinomianism  leaves  tlie  sin¬ 
ner  nearly  passive  in  the  work  of  his  salvation,  while  Practical  Chris¬ 
tianity  calls  him  to  vigorous  and  persevering  effort. 

*  But  let  us  contemplate  a  little  in  detail  some  of  the  Christian 
graces  and  virtues,  as  they  appear  respectively  in  the  light  of  the  two 
systems. 

<  1.  Antinomianism  recognizes  no  grounds,  and  supplies  no  motives, 
for  true  repentance  ;  Practical  Christianity  does  both, 

*  2.  Antinomianism  represents  faith  in  Christ  as  a  mere  unaccount¬ 
able  impression  ;  Practical  Christianity,  as  a  rational  exercise. 

*  3.  Antinomianism  represents  love  to  God  as  nothing  better  than 
mere  favoritism  in  view  of  our  being  his  supposed  favorites  ;  Practical 
Christianity  contemplates  it  as  a  high  and  holy,  and  in  one  sense,  disin- 
terested,  aflection. 

‘  Antinomianism  represents  love  to  man  as  the  operation  of  a  mere 
selfish  spirit ;  Practical  Christianity  as  the  operation  of  an  expansive 
good-^vill,  or  of  a  cordial  complacency  in  moral  excellence. 

‘  Such  are  the  bearings  of  Practical  Christianity  and  Antinomianism 
ujwn  the  means  employed  in  the  dispensation  of  grace.  We  proceed 
now  to  contrast  them  as  they  stand  related  to 

'II.  The  ends  accomplished.  I  am  well  aware  that  both  reason 
and  Scripture  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  tlie  mediatoritU  dispensation 
reaches  in  its  influence  much  beyond  our  present  limited  conceptions  ; 
that  it  accomplishes  many  great  and  lofty  ends  in  the  Divine  govern¬ 
ment  which  will  be  revealed  to  us  when  our  faculties  shall  have  reached 
a  higher  maturity  ;  and  that  other  worlds  than  our  own  are  destined  to 
rejoice  in  it  for  ever,  if  not  as  a  remedial  system  for  themselves,  yet  as 
a  medium  of  the  richest  Divine  manifestation.  I  shall  limit  myself, 
however,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  a  brief  view  of  the  happiness  of 
man  and  the  glory  of  God,  as  the  great  ends  which  are  projmsed  and 
accomplished  by  the  economy  of  grace. 

‘  What,  then,  are  the  bearings  of  these  systems  upon  the  happiness 
of  man  } 

*  1.  Antinomianism  is  unfriendly  to  human  happiness,  as  it  makes 
no  adequate  provision  for  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  faculties; 
Practical  Christianity  favours  it,  by  making  full  provision  for  their 
exercise. 

*  2.  Antinomianism  leaves  in  the  human  bosom  the  sources  of  un- 
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luppmess  that  naturally  belong  to  man  as  a  sinner ;  Practical  Chris¬ 
tianity  removes  them.  _  »  ^ 

‘  3.  Antiiioiniaiiisin  exhibits  a  view  of  man’s  relations  which  is  far 
Itws  favourable  to  happiness  than  that  which  is  presented  by  Practical 
Christianity. 

‘  4.  Antinoniianism  connects  fur  less  enjoyment  than  Practical  Cliris- 
tianity  with  the  ])rospect  of  heaven. 

*  5.  Antinomianism  trifles  with  human  happiness  by  exciting  h(T|)cs 
which  can  never  be  realised  ;  Practical  (Christianity  promotes  it  by 
giving  ample  security  for  the  fulfllinent  of  all  her  ])roniises. 


‘  The  other  end  accomplished  by  the  dispensation  of  grace  is  the 
glory  of  (lod,  or  the  manifestation  of  the  Dhdne  character.  How  dt» 
these  two  systems  bear  upon  this  mighty  end  ? 

‘  1.  Antinomianism  opposes  the  glory  (if  God  by  virtually  discharging 
men  fnnn  his  service ;  Practical  Christianity  promotes  it  by  keeping 
all  their  faculties  under  contribution. 

*  2.  Antinomianism  obscures  the  Divine  glory  by  making  void  the 
law  ;  l^ractical  Christianity  illustrates  it  by  establishing  the  law. 

'Antinomianism  tarnishes  the  glory  of  (lod  by  exhibiting  a  revolting 
discordancy  among  bis  perfections  ;  Practical  Christianity  secures  it  by 
exhibiting  his  perfections  in  perfect  harmony. 

*  W'ith  a  few  reflections  such  as  the  view  we  have  taken  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  naturally  suggests,  I  shall  conclude  the  discourse. 

'  1.  Our  subject  teaches  us,  that  Antinomianism  is  a  distorted  and 
partial  view  of  the  Christian  svstem. 

‘2.  We  see  in  the  review  of  our  subject  that  Antinomianism  is 
nearly  related  t(»  some  other  dangerous  systems  of  error. 

‘  3.  Our  subject  suggests  the  origin  of  Antiiiomiaii  tendencies,  and 
the  means  of  counteracting  them. 

'  4.  Our  subject  teaches  us  that  the  spirit  of  Antinomianism  is  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  unrenewed  world. 

'  Finally  :  How  much  both  of  beauty  and  power  belongs  to  Practical 
Christiauily  ?’ 

To  this  example  of  his  skill  in  the  formation  of  his  skeletons, 
we  intended  to  add  a  specimen  of  his  filling  up,  but  our  pages 
are  full,  and  wc  therefore  desist.  The  book  speaks  for  itself;  and 
we  need  .say  no  more,  than  that  we  are  sure  every  attentive  reader 
of  it  will  be  both  instructed  and  profited. 
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Art.  IX.  1.  Russia  versus  India,  or  Observations  on  the  pr^ent  poUi 

tical  relations  of  England  with  the  fMst.  By  an  Old  Indian. 
London :  Pelham  Richardson,  23,  Cornhill.  1 KIO.  pp.  27. 

2.  India,  Great  Britain,  and  Bitssia,  Bailey  and  Co.,  83,  Cornhill. 
11^38.  PP;  48. 

3.  Indian  Commerce  and  RvssiaJi  Intrigue :  or  the  Present  and  Ftu 
K  iure  Pros])€cts  of  our  Indian  Empire,  By  Cupt.  G.  E.  W  i:stma. 

coi'T,’37th  Bengal  Infantry.  Henry  Hooper,  12,  Pall  ^lall  East. 
\m.  pp.  84. 

4. '  Progress  of  Russia  in  the  East,  with  her  Present  Position,  Second 

Edition.  London  :  John  Murray,  AllK»rniarle  Street.  1838.  pp. 

1  ^ 

io/. 

5.  England  and  Russia,  the  Kavy,  and  Steam  Warfare,  By  i\lA.ioR 
Basil  Jackson:  London.  Allen  and  Co.,  7>  Leadenhall  Street. 
1831).  pp.  34. 

^POWAUD  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  had  a  stranjrer 
turned  into  the  dockyards  of  Sardani,  in  North  Holland,  he 
would  have  been  struck  with  a  majestic  personage,  at  once  tall, 
well-shaped,  witli  sparkling  and  vivacious  eyes  peering  from  un¬ 
derneath  the  cap  and  habit  of  a  Dutch  skipper,  working  hard  at 
the  forges,  perspiring  profusely  in  the  rope-walks,  busy  lunongst 
sawyers,  oil-makers,  wire-drawers,  or  carpenters,  and  glorying  in 
the  somewhat  comical  appellation  of  Master  Peter  Michaeloff. 
Our  readers  w’ill  immediately  recognize  the  real  individual  to 
whom  we  allude, — as  being  no  other  than  the  veritable* founder 
of  the  present  Russian  empire,  whose  influence  lias  extended 
throughout  the  known  world,  and  whose  territorial  limits  are  in 
certiiin  directions  further  apart  from  each  other,  than  their  metro¬ 
polis  is  from  the  centre  of  the  globe  ! 

The  year  that  this  remarkable  sovereign  died,  a  young  gentle- 
niiui  was  born  near  Drayton,  in  Shropshire,  w’hose  schoolmaster 
predicted  of  Iiim,  that  ‘  if  he  should  live  to  be  a  man,  and  an 
‘(Opportunity  be  afforded  for  the  exertion  of  his  talents,  few 
names  would  be  greater  than  his.*  At  the  age  of  eleven,  he 
dared  to  climb  the  steeple  of  a  lofty  parisli-diurch,  and  tlicre 
seating  himself  on  an  old  stone  spout  wdiich  projected  in  the  form 
of  a  (Iragon,  he  petrified  the  spectators  below,  in  thus  typifying 
or  anticipating  his  future  fame  and  elevation.  His  former  worthy 
pedagogue,  for  he  had  changed  his  school,  would  have  no  doubt 
flogged  him  heartily,  in  all  the  plenitude  of  a  })rophet*s  self-gra- 
tulation  :  for  this  boy  was  no  other  than  Robert  Clive,  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Plassey,  and  the  founder  of  our  enormous  oriental 
dominion,  at  which  Russia  is  said  to  be  grasping. 

Every  age  has  had  its  question  of  questions  in  foreign  policv ; 
some  bugbear  living  abroad,  and  now  and  then  glaiing  upon  the 
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ima^nations  of  l>oth  little  and  great  men,  in  gigantic  but  magni¬ 
fied  dimensions,  like  the  spectre  of  the  Hartz  mountains.  The 
Spaniard,  under  some  terrific  apparition  of  Philip  the  Second, 
was  the  ghost,  who  drew  the  curtains  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
stately  counsellors,  until  ctinnon,  nnnds,  and  waves,  had  scattered 
the  wrecks  of  his  Invincible  Armada.  Then  came  the  French¬ 
man,  Louis  the  Fourteenth;~thc‘  Grand  Monarque,--a  most 
formidable  antagonist  in  flowing  curls,'  and  lace'rntfles ;  and  later 
still,  a  greater  than  he, — Napoleon  Buonaparte,  the  Colossus  of 
revolutions,  the  mighty  Ogre  of  Europe,  to  whom  when  we  were 
naughty  children,  our  nurses  used  to  threaten  they  would  send 
us,  that  we  might  be  pickled  and  eaten  alive  !  Time  was  when 
his  imperial  majesty  was  to  have  made  a  garden  out  of  Great 
Britain, — aj)propriating  its  opulence,  as  Ahab  did  the  vineyard  of 
Naboth,  or  as  Russia  intends  to  do  the  Peninsula  of  Ilindoostan. 
Nous  verrons !  All  such  matters  are  in  higher  hands:  but  the 
duty  of  these  kingdoms  is  plain.  Sound  information  seems  more 
wanted  than  any  thing  else  :  and  we  will  now  endeavour  to  open 
up  the  Eastern  Question,  as  it  is  termed, — that  intricate  and 
dirticult  problem,  which  involves  the  domination  at  C'alcutta 
either  of  the  successors  of  Peter  the  Grctit,  or  those  of  Robert 
Lord  Cdive,  and  their  coadjutors,  the  East  India  Company.  We 
shall  adventure  a  few  preliminary  remarks  ;  we  shall  then  survey 
the  progress  of  Russia  to  her  present  position,  as  well  as  the 
general  European  policy  from  which  it  has  resulted  :  we  shall  then 
i)e  enabled,  in  the  next  place,  to  glance  at  the  real  state  of  aft'airs 
in  the  IVlediterranean,  Central  Asia,  and  on  the  north-western  fron¬ 
tiers  of  India :  and  lastly,  we  will  endeavour  to  point  out  what, 
in  our  humble  judgments,  ought  to  be  the  future  conduct  of  this 
country. 

Our  first  introductory  observation  will  be,  that  no  time  need  be 
wasted  in  useless  regret,  or  mutual  recriminations.  Melancholy 
as  the  fact  is,  it  may  as  well  be  at  once  stated,  that  both  by 
Russia  and  the  United  Kingdom,  honesty  has  generally  been  set 
at  nought  in  all  matters  of  foreign  policy.  However  it  may  fare 
between  individuals,  morality  and  uprightness  among  nations 
would  appear  to  have  been,  if  possible,  something  less  than  jdiaii- 
toms.  Men  will  dip  their  hands  in  profligacy,  from  wliich  they 
woidd  otherwise  recoil  with  horror,  when  once  their  sense  of  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility  has  become  merged  in  the  mare  magnum  of  a 
society,  a  corporation,'  or  a  government.  Yet  upon  domestic 
aflairs,  even  in  the  nuiss,  principles  of  virtue  and  godliness  may 
be  brmight  to  bejir,  with  much  l)etter  effect,  than  upon  the  foreign 
policy  of  a  country, — in  which  comparatively  few  are  interested, — 
which  achieves  its  most  mightv  operations,  perhaps,  at  an  im¬ 
mense  distance, — and  which  is  al\\*ays  more  or  less  overshadowed 
by  the  mysteries  of  courts,  bureaus,  strange  languages,  stranger 
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forms,  and  all  the  jugp^lcs  of  diplomacy.  'Hie  consequence  has 
been,  that  since  the  days  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  as  well  as  in  all 
previous  eras,  whilst  statesmen  have  exhibited  some  such  homage, 
as  hypocrisy  pays  to  virtue,  towards  public  opinion,  tliroughout 
their  management  of  internal  matters, — their  career  abroad,  their 
external  policy,  their  proceedings  in  colonies  far  away  from  home, 
have  emulated  the  false  glories  of  those  {irch-highwaymen  of 
mankind, — ^I^iiprod,  Sennacharib,  Alexander,  and  Julius  Cmsar. 
Spain,  France,  (ireat  Britain,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  America, 
Holland,  are  all  alike  in  this  respect.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  transgressions  of  Czars  and  Emperors,  we  ourselves  are  by 
no  means  guiltless.  Brighter  scenes  are  beyond  a  doubt  at  hand, 
from  the  developement  of  political  liberalism,  and  still  more 
through  the  diffusion  of  evangelical  and  really  religions  principles. 
But  tlie  remark  now  made  relates  to  what  is  already  })ast,  and  to 
that  alone.  Here  w  e  have  small  right  and  narrow^  ground  for 
either  exultation  or  accusation,  ^^’e  have  ruled  prostrate  na¬ 
tions  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  upon  the  maxims  of  cannon  law'. 
If  we  have  bearded  the  strong,  we  have  also  tram})lcd  on  the 
weak.  Along  the  coiist  of  Ferabat,  on  the  Caspian,  Count 
Voinovitch,  in  the  name  of  his  mistress,  Catharine,  once  asked 
Aga  ^lahmed,  the  Khan  of  that  country,  for  permission  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  counting  Aionse ;  and  on  its  being  granted,  he  erected  a  for¬ 
tress  furnished  with  eighteen  heavy  guns !  Precisely  after  a 
similar  fashion  were  onr  own  beginnings  in  llindoostan.  Our 
dcinaiids  grew  with  onr  pow'er.  ‘  It  w'onld  not  be  dithcnlt  to 
‘show',’  says  an  official  agent,  ‘by  reference  to  past  bistory,  that 
‘  w  Idle  in  the  alliances,  offensive  and  defensive,  which  have  been 
‘  concluded  from  time  to  time,  by  the  British  government  with 
‘  the  native  states,  w'e  have  exacted  from  them  a  scrnpnlons  adhe- 
‘  rcnce  to  all  the  articles  of  those  treaties,  w  e  have  ourselves  con- 
‘  formed  to  them  only  so  far  as  W’as  agreeable  to  the  interest  of 
‘  England,  or  the  caprice  of  the  existing  governor.* 

Another  remark,  wddeh  we  w  ish  to  offer,  is  to  put  both  ourselves 
and  our  readers  upon  their  guard  against  geographical  illusions. 
We  allude  more  particularly  to  that  part  of  the  process  of  fright¬ 
ening  onr  countrymen,  which  consists  in  parading  before  them 
innnense  territorial  acquisitions  on  the  part  of  Russia,  w  ithout  at 
the  same  time  bringing  into  notice  the  facts  of  their  real  w’ortli- 
lessness  or  actual  value,  as  the  case  may  happen  to  be.  Soil, 
climate,  situation,  w’ant  of  population,  or  useful  proiluctions  and 
various  other  circumstances,  are  often  lost  sight  of  amidst  theliallu- 
cinations  of  Russophobia.  We  hesitate  not  to  affirm,  that  in  certain 
insUinces,  a  diminution,  rather  than  any  increment  of  |>ow'er,  has 
attended  the  omnivorous  appetite  of  Muscovite  ambition.  It  is 
not  that  we  desire  to  underrate  the  capabilities  of  mischief  which 
Kussia  has  already  atUiined,  and  is  supposed  to  be  preparing  to 
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wield  a^ost  us,  as  will  be  presently  seen :  but  we  only  want  to 
avoid  an  error  on  the  other  side,  and  unveil  the  truth,  the  entire 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

A  third  preliminary  ought  not  to  be  omitted, — which  is  to  keep 
in  view  the  real  question  at  issue,  between  tliose  who  support 
the  present  Indian  policy  of  our  governors,  and  those  who  oppose 
it.  No  sensible  observer,  that  we  have  met  with,  imagines  that 
Nicholas  is  just  going  to  walk  across  Persia  and  Aifghanistan, 
wade  tlirough  the  five  rivers  of  the  Punjaub  this  current  summer, 
appropriate  all  India,  from  the  llimmalayas  to  Cape  Comorin,  and 
then  like  the  adulteress,  wipe  his  mouth,  declaring  that  he  has 
done  no  wickedness.  This,  we  repeat,  is  not  the  point  in  dispuU* ; 
although  from  some  of  the  speeches  in  a  certain  fiouse  of  Parlia- 
inent,  one  would  imagine,  that  a  few  persons  at  least  must  have 
left  tlieir  wits,  if  ever  they  had  any,  upon  the  hustings  of  the  last 
electiou.  Ix)rd  Auckland  is  now'  acting  upon  the  very  intelligible 
plan,  which  indeed  ought  to  have  been  long  ago  adopted,  of 
milking  a  moiierate  effort  do  this  year^  that  which  a  few  years 
lienee  would  demand  ten  times  the  amount  of  men  and  money 
for  its  attciinment.  The  contest  at  present,  between  Russia  and 
India,  is  merely  for  the  first  parallel,  as  military  engineers  term 
it.  Danger  from  St.  Petersburg  is  still  at  a  great  and  safe  dis¬ 
tance  :  and  the  object  is  to  keep  it  there.  We  mean  not  merely 
to  exclude  the  Bear  from  our  own  house  and  garden,  but  also 
from  the  premises  of  our  neighbours ;  because  they  not  only  lie 
between  the  monster  and  ourselves,  but  are  suspected  on  no 
slight  grounds,  of  being  disposed  to  allow  him  an  entrance  within 
their  wretchedly  defended  enclosures. 

The  field  of  survey  being  thus  entered  upon,  let  us  now’  planer 
at  the  progress  of  Russia  from  the  days  of  Peter  the  Cireat 
through  the  labyrinth  of  Eurojiean  politics.  His  polite  historian 
observed  a  century  ago,  that  ‘  I’ierre  meditait  depuis  long -terns  le 
‘  projet  de  doniiner  sur  le  mer  Caspienne  par  une  puissanto 
*  marine;  et  de  faire  passer  par  ses  estats  le  commerce  de  la  Perse 
‘  et  d*nne  partie  de  rinde.*  No  doubt  he  directed  his  penetrating 
glances  to  that  quarter,  whence  he  well  knew’,  the  most  golden 
tide  of  opulence  would  set  in  for  his  own  country,  could  she 
ever  realize  his  rapacious  wdshes  on  her  behalf,  lie  w’as  all  in 
all,  under  divine  Providence,  to  his  ignorant  and  astonished  sub¬ 
jects.  Von  Muller  justly  remarks,  that  the  emblem  which  he 
chose  for  himself, — a  half-finished  statue  hewn  out  of  a  nuirble 
rock,----cannot  but  be  considered  extremely  appropriate.  At  his 
aoewsion  the  public  revenues  amounted  to  twenty-five  millions  ot 
livrea  per  annum,  or  about  two  thirds  of  one  million  of  pounds 
sterling,  taking  the  value  at  twenty-six  livres  to  the  silver  nuirk 
upon  the  authority  of  V'oltaire.  He  left  them  at  his  decease 
equi^*alent  to  one  hundred  millions  !  He  proved  himselt  the 
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•robitect  of  the  present  social,  ns  well  ns  foreij^ii  system,  wHeli 
prevsils  from  Rij?a’ to  Kamschatka ;  and  from  the  \Vhite  Sea  to 
tlie  borders  of  Central  Asia.  He  was  judge,  reformer,  legislntof, 
imancier,  schoolmaster,  warrior,  and  father  to  his  people.*‘  When 
tbeir  religious  establishment  did,  what  all  religious  establishments 
have  ever  done,  avow  an  opposition  to  improvement,  he  went  be¬ 
yond  himself  and  his  age,  and  took  the  church  by  its  ears,  to  re¬ 
strain  her  barbarism,  and  teach  even  a  body  of  favoured  ecclesi¬ 
astics,  that  civilization  must  be  respecteib  He  caused  a  census 
to  be  introduced  throughout  his  dominions,  and  found  that  Russia 
then  contained  *<^71  cities,  4400  towns,  and  715,000  villages. 
Five  millions  of  individuals  paid  the  ca|)itation  tax,  exclusive  of 
250,000  men  serving  by  land  and  w'ater,  the  nobility,  the  civil 
and  temporal  officers,  and  proprietors  actually  possessing  land  in 
their  own  right.  He  gained  by  the  Swedish  war  the  navigation 
of  the  Baltic.  He  receiveil  the  Armenians  and  Grusines,  who 
earnestly  desired  an  asylum  during  commotions  in  Persia,  into 
Astrachan.  These  strangers  commenced  there  manufactories  of 
wool  and  silk,  perfected  the  culture  of  vineyards,  and  rendered 
the  Islands  of  the  Volga  as  delightful  to  look  upon,  as  they  now 
became  lucrative  through  their  productions.  Two  hundred  and 
thirty  settlements  for  operative  industry  were  in  full  vigour  at 
his  death  ;  and  188,000  persons  were  inscribed  amongst  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  empire.  His  harbours  w^re  annually  visited  by 
1200  large  vessels.  He  had  built  forty  ships  of  the  line  and 
frigates,  beside  gallies.  He  introduced  a  division  of  labour,  and 
collected  the  artizans  of  each  particular  branch  into  larpe  commu¬ 
nities,  that  they  might  enjoy  greater  facilities  in  their  pursuits. 
He  fostered  and  cherished  trade  with  all  his  might  and  main : 
nor  is  it  either  just  or  generous,  in  any  sketch  of  Russian  pro¬ 
gress,  to  withhold  praise  from  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  that 
mighty  mind,  through  whom  its  irresistible  momentum  was  de¬ 
rived.  In  1718,  the  emperor  sent  an  embassy  to  Ispahan  for 
the  furtherance  of  commercial  relations :  and  an  arrangement 
was  entered  into,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  silk,  exported  from 
Persia,  was  to  be  sent  to  Muscovy.  His  arms  had  already  glittered 
fiv  south  of  the  Caucasus :  but  his  favourite  motto,  as  is  well 
known,  was  always,  ‘  Further  yet — further  yet.* 

Nevertheless,  w'ithin  a  few  years  after  his  death,  the  sanguinary 
prowess  of  Nadir  Shah  arrested  Russia  for  a  time,  and  produced  a 
restoration  of  what  had  been  conquered  by  Peter  from  Persia,  to 
its  rightful  owner ;  that  is  to  say?  to  the  new  lord  of  Ispahan. 
Catharine  the  First  liad  succeederl  her  husband,  and  been  herself 
succeeded  by  the  last  male  of  the  line  of  Romanofl^  J'^d  by  Anna, 
the  Duchess-dow'ager  of  Courland,  During  her  reign  it  was, 
that  the  government  of  Orenburgh  was  founded,  by  means  of 
which  the  course  of  oriental  commerce  was  diverted  Irom  the 
VOL.  v.  ^ 
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scenes  oi'  ileviistatioii  exliiliiled  in  Persia,  and  the  |»roductions  ot 
India  were  now  conveyed  tlironj^h  Bucliaria  to  Moscow  or  the 
Neva.  Meanwhile,  ever  since  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  Czars 
and  Czarinas,  had  made  their  voices  heard  amonj^^st  the  members 
of  tlic  great  Kuropean  confederacy.  As  early  as  lT2l,thc  treaty 
of  Nvstadt  deprived  Sweden  ot  the  fertile  districts  of  Livonia 
and  l^sthonia,  together  with  Wibourg  and  Ingermannlaiul ;  which 
were  transferred  to  Peter,  on  payment  of  two  million  rix-ilollars, 
and  a  vain  promise,  that  whilst  an  amount  ot  grain  should  be 
exported  to  Stockholm  free  from  duty,  whenever  fairly  recpiired, 
he  should  yet  abstain  from  exercising  any  intiuence  over  the 
internal  affairs  of  his  now  humbled  neighbours.  In  fact,  from  the 
battle  of  l^ultow^ii,  the  Russian  ciigles  began  to  build  a  nest  as 
near  the  stars,  as  they  dared,  and  from  which  every  carcase  mi^ht 
be  snuffed  and  seen,  in  the  vast  circumference  of  the  horizon. 
Poland  was  already  a  marked  prey  :  and  under  Ivan  the  Third, 
just  before  the  accession  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  a  victory  at 
Chotin  laid  the  sea  of  Azoph  in  permanency  beneath  the  Musco¬ 
vite  sceptre.  Another  contest  with  Sweden  found  its  termina¬ 
tion,  or  rather  suspension,  in  the  pacification  of  Al>o,  7th  August, 

1 7 1-3.  The  successors  of  Charles  the  IVelfth  had  lost  llelsing- 
ford,  Wilmanstrand,  Kymenegorod,  and  Nyslot.  Count  Arvod 
Horn,  the  author  of  the  free  constitution  for  the  fatherland  of 
Gustavus  Vasa,  promoted  this  truce  for  a  reason  which  w  ill  not  a 
little  illustrate  the  tastes  and  tendencies  of  despotism.  He  con¬ 
sidered,  sjiys  a  great  German  writer,  that  Russia  favoured  an 
aristocracy^  which  w'ould  render  Sweden  less  enterprising  in  the 
pursuit  of  external  commerce  !  The  sovereigns  of  St.  Petersburg 
had  resolved  that  none  beside  themselves  should  keep  the  golden 
eggs,  whoever  might  be  at  the  cost  and  trouble  of  laying  them. 
Even  China  had  not  been  forgotten.  A  convention  at  Nerchinsk 
in  1727 — 8,  proved  the  basis  of  all  the  intercourse  that  has  since 
taken  place  between  Pekin  and  Russia.  The  latter  was  thereby 
permitted  to  have  a  Resident,  and  regular  mission  estidilished  in 
the  Chinese  capiud ;  in  addition  to  the  privileges  of  trade  being 
allow’od  to  two  hundred  of  her  merchants  every  three  years. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  the  aroma  of  Russian  tea,  brought  as  it  is 
over-land  for  so  many  thousjind  miles  from  the  Great  W  all  of  the 
celestial  monarchy  ?  In  this  way  it  is,  that  her  influence  and 
prowess  have  grow  n  up,  w  ithout  observation  :  w  hilst  other  kings 
and  nobles  have  been  foolishly  occupied  in  quarrelling  amongst 
themselves,  or  maintaining  the  thraldom  of  Egyjitian  darkness 
throughout  their  respective  countries.  W  hen  Cxeiieral  Miinich 
W’as  recalled  to  court  by  Peter  the  'Phird,  he  addressed  the  Empe¬ 
ror  in  these  words,  upon  the  (pialities  of  his  army ;  ‘  W  here  is 

‘  the  people  to  be  found,  w'ho  like  the  Russians  are  able  to  penc- 
‘  trate  through  all  Europe,  with  no  other  provision  than  the  flesh 
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*  of  horses,  and  no  better  drink  than  their  blood,  or  the  milk  of 
<  mares ; — who  can  pass  the  widest  rivers  without  tlie  help  of 
‘bridges; — and  find  no  battalions  so  compact,  or  lio;ht,  as  our 
‘Cossacks?’  It  must  be  admitted,  that  such  warriors  cannot  be 
t*onsiderod,  in  any  point  of- view,  as  despicable  anta^^ouists. 

Catharine  the  Second  succeeded  in  1752;  and  the  death  of 
Am^ustus  ensuino;  shortly  atterwards,  those  scenes  of  imperial 
villany  occurred,  which  concluded  in  the  subjiii^ation  and  parti¬ 
tion  of  Poland,  thirteen  centuries  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Homan  empire  in  the  west  had  that  system  of  coexistent  st^ites 
continued  which  now  received  its  first  important  blow, — and  that 
blow  too  a  fatal  one  to  all  the  maxims  and  compacts,  on  which 
their  subsistence  and  balance  of  jiower  had  been  «rradually  estab¬ 
lished.  The  Czarina  appnipriated  an  important  piution  of  the 
•jfrand  principality  of  Lithuania,  toa^ether  with  the  Vaivodeship 
of  Minsk,  Vitepsk,  and  Meislaf;  tliree  months  beini*^  awarchnl  to 
the  inhabiuints  to  reimwe  themselves,  if  they  pleased.  A  minion 
of  her  own  had  been  enthroned  at  W  arsaw  as  a  shadow  of  royalty 
in  the  dishonoured  halls  of  the  Jaj*;ellons  ; 

‘  Her  army  in  that  kingdom  had  been  successively  auj^niented,  while 
the  dissensions  between  the  factious  nobles  were  iiiHaiued  by  the  in- 
trijnies  of  lier  agents,  who,  supported  by  the  troops,  committed  the 
most  unjustifiable  acts  with  impunity.  The  ambition  by  which  she 
was  actuated,  could  no  longer  be  concealed  ;  and  the  Porte,  alarmed 
by  the  ascendency  which  Russia  had  acquired  by  chicanery  and  the 
force  of  arms  in  that  distracted  county,  and  seeing  in  the  subjugation 
of  Poland  a  source  of  infinite  danger  to  itself,  as  w'ell  as  a  violation  of 
existing  engagements,  demanded  its  evacuatiim  by  the  Russian  tnnips, 
.and  reparation  for  some  aggressions  on  the  frontier,  wdiich  the  empress, 
however,  disavow’ed.  The  former  demand,  after  many  promises,  and 
much  evasion,  was  peremjitorily  refused,  and  the  Sultan  determined  to 
appeal  to  arms. 

‘  In  the  war  w’hich  ensued,  Russia  put  forth  an  energy  and  power, 
tor  w’liich  even  those,  wdio  had  witnessed  her  former  efforts,  and  justly 
estimated  the  character  of  tlie  empress,  were  not  suthciently  prepared. 
Her  navy,  collected  from  the  W  lute  Sea  and  the  Haltic,  scoured  the 
Mediterranean,  aided  by  British  officers,  who  destroyed  the  Turkish 
Het*t,  lighted  the  fiames  of  civil  war  in  Greece,  fanned  them  in  Kgy]>t 
and  Syria,  and  rehearsed  almost  every  scene  of  the  drama,  which  slie 
lijis  acted  W’ith  sucli  trsigic  effect  wnthiii  the  last  few’  years.' — Progress 
of  Russia  f  pp.  27,  2fl. 

This  w'ar,  so  disiistious  to  'Turkey,  terminated  in  the  treaty  of 
Kuchuck  Kainardji  in  1771,  through  which  Russia  retained 
Kinburn,  Jenikale,  Kertch,  all  the  districts  lietween  the  Dnieper 
and  the  Hogue,  as  well  as  Taganrog,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  two 
Kabanlas.  She  secured,  moreover,  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Euxine,  and  all  the  Ottoman  seas,  with  the  passage  of  the  l)ar- 
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ilanelles,  and  the  severance  of  the  Crimea  from  tlie  l\)rte.  Kre 
as  need  not  he  related,  she  pounced  upon  that  possession  for 
her  own  ;  and  that  no  opportunity  for  extending  her  limits  might 
be  lost,  she  had  within  two  summers  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  resumed  her  operations  in  the  Caucasus,  and  erected  lines, 
with  nearly  thirty  fortresses,  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian. 
The  Christian  princes  of  Georgia,  Immeretia,  and  Mingrelia, 
allured  by  Muscovite  adulation  and  bribes,  be^an  to  think  of  ex¬ 
changing  their  allegiance  to  the  Persian  or  1  urkish  crescent  for 
the  protection  of  the  Empress  Catharine.  Hoads  were  explored, 
and  maps  constructed,  to  prepare  a  way  for  still  further  advances 
tow’ards  the  south.  Under  the  mediation  of  France  in  1784, 
arrangements  were  submitted  to  at  Constantinople,  whereby  the 
dominion  of  Hussia  over  the  Crimea,  the  isle  of  Taman,  and  a 
grejit  part  of  the  Kuban,  was  recognized.  No  sooner  were  these 
negociations  adjiLsted,  than  steps  ensued  for  the  final  seizure  of 
the  Gates  of  Derbeiid,  w  ith  the  several  petty  stiites  essential  for  a 
retention  of  those  celebrated  passes.  These  encroachments  are 
fairly  animadverted  upon  in  one  of  the  publications  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  from  which  we  have  already  (pioted. 

‘  It  is  impossible  to  regard  without  astonishment  the  extent  of  the 
views  which  Russia  had  developed  w  ith  her  growing  strength,  and  the 
unbounded  ambition  they  displayed.  While  engaged  in  partitioning 
Poland,  with  her  allies,  she  was  dismembering  Turkey  for  her  own 
individual  aggrandizement,  and  even  then  avow'ed  her  design  to  have 
a  third  capital  on  the  Bosphorus.  W  hile  subjecting  the  tribes  of  the 
('aucasus,  she  w’as  acMpiiring  kingdoms  beyond  them,  and  seeking  con¬ 
quests  on  the  furthest  shores  of  the  ('aspian.  She  has  added  to  her 
dominions  an  immense  extent  of  territory,  and  a  million  and  a  half  of 
subjects  in  Poland,  the  w  hole  of  Little  Tartary,  the  Crimea,  the  isle  of 
Taman  and  country  of  Kuban,  these  last  containing  a  poj)ulation  equally 
numerous,  the  principalities  of  Getirgia,  Immeretia,  Alingrelia,  and  the 
passes  t»f  the  Caucasus,  which  were  now'  included  in  her  territories; 
and  she  had  obtained  the  undisputed  dominion  of  the  Euxine  Sea  and 
the  piussage  of  the  Dardanelles.  The  utmost  cravings  of  ambition 
might  have  Ik'en  satiated,  if  ambition  had  been  capable  (d  satiety.  But 
Poland  had  still  smue  provinces  to  be  divided ;  Courland  w'as  not  yet 
a  Russian  government  ;  Sweden  retained  Finland  ;  Turkey  hud  ter. 
ritory  to  cede,  and  a  spirit  of  indej>endance  to  be  humbled  ;  and  Persia 
had  not  yet  contributed  her  full  share  to  the  triumphs  and  conquests  of 
Russia.' — Progress  of  Ixttssia,  pp.  43,  44. 

^  et  it  required  another  Turkish  w'ar  to  arouse  Europe  to  any 
adequate  sense  of  her  real  danger.  The  triumphant  journey  of 
the  Empress  through  the  Crimeji,  — her  coquetry  wdth  .Joseph, 
the  conceited  Emperor  of  Cterrnany, — rumours  of  a  Greek 
sovereignty  to  be  estiiblished  for  the  Grand  Duke  Const;mtine, — 
the  tamperings  ot  ^Muscovite  consuls  and  agents  wdth  the  subjects 
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of  other  countries,  at  length  contributed  to  attract  some  attention 
to  the  growth  of  t)ie  Northern  leviathan.  After  the  Porte  had 
commenced  hostilities,  Catharine  offered  Kgypt  to  France,  if  she. 
would  join  in  dismembering  the  territories  of  the  Sultan,  as 
Jo.sej)h  had  already  agreed  to  assist  in  accomplishing.  The  con- 
secjuence  of  all  this  was  a  suitable  coalition  between  Sweden  and 
Great  Britain.  The  former  remembered  Narva,  and  again  smote 
her  mighty  antagonist :  the  latter  prepared  a  naval  armament 
destined  for  the  Baltic.  Even  Prussia  and  France  avowed  that 
Turkey  must  be  supported ;  and  Austria  herself,  convinced  too 
late  that  she  was  only  strengthening  the  too  strong,  returned  her 
sword  into  its  scabbard,  and  withdrew  from  thecoiitest.  In  1792, 
the  pacification  of  Yassy  saved  Oczakow  for  the  moment,  but  per¬ 
mitted  Hiissia  to  advance  her  frontier  to  the  Dniester,  which  thus 
opened  the  Black  Sea  to  her  Polish  provinces.  The  Porte  also 
guaranteed  to  her  all  (leorgia  and  the  adjacent  countries,  promised 
to  do  the  same  in  the  Caucasus,  and  even  sanctioned  more  or  less 
her  active  interference  in  tlie  internal  affairs  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia.  England  might  thus  have  learned  that  she  had 
merely  at  that  time  to  appreciate  her  own  position,  and  there 
would  then  have  been  nothing  to  fear.  She  ought  to  have  insisted 
upon  Russia  returning  to  the  sUite  of  things  esUiblished  by  the 
treaty  of  Kainardgi,  which  would  have  restored  the  independance 
of  the  Crimea  and  Kuban,  and  deprived  the  Czarina  of  her  most 
valuable  ports  in  the  Euxine.  But  what  were  the  real  interests 
of  this  fair  island  to  its  aristocratic  rulers?  William  I’itt  was 
throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  a  tyrannic  oligarchy  at  home, 
to  escape  parliamentary  Reform,  ami  beat  down  democracy  at 
Paris.  Foreign  policy  was  nothing  more  than  a  fat  pasture  of 
patronfige,  on  which  the  younger  scions  of  our  nobility  were  to 
graze  in  peace,  at  the  price  of  the  most  precious  advantages  to 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Each  golden  opportunity 
was  therefore  suffered  successively  to  escape  :  but  while  Catharine 
haughtily  observed  to  the  British  ambassador,  ‘  that  she  trusted, 
‘  if  driven  from  St.  Petersburg  she  might  be  alhAved  to  retire  to 
‘  Constantinople,’  her  mortified  pride  never  forgave  us ;  for 
though  we  had  failed  to  do  all  that  we  should  projierly  have  done, 
it  was,  through  the  blessing  of  Providence  upon  our  floating  bul¬ 
warks,  that  the  tide  and  tumult  of  her  menaces,  though  not  her 
aspirations,  for  a  brief  interval  receded. 

‘  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  idea  of  disturbing  the  British  em¬ 
pire  in  India  was  first  suggested  to  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg,  as  a 
check  on  the  aggressive  power  which  the  maritime  superi(»rity  of  En¬ 
gland  enabled  her  to  exert  against  Russia.  The  Prince  Nassau  Siegen 
presented  to  Catharine  a  project  for  marching  an  army  through  Bok¬ 
hara  and  Cashmere  to  Bengal,  to  drive  the  English  (»ut  of  India.  The 
plan  had  been  drawn  up  by  a  Frenchman,  and  the  first  ftep  was  to  be  a 
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manifesto,  declariiij^  the  intention  <>f  the  Empress  to  re-estahlish  the 
(treat  Moj^nl  on  the  tlirone  of  India.  This,  it  was  supposed,  would 
secure  the  concurrence  of  intermediate  states,  and  attract  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  Russia  all  the  discontented  spirits  in  Hindostan.  The  scheme, 
though  derided  by  Potemkin,  was  favourably  received  by  the  Empress, 
and  lias  never  been  forgotten  in  Russia. 

*  C’atharine  withdrew  her  armies  from  Turkey  to  employ  them  in 
Poland,  and  perpetrate  the  second  partition  of  that  kingdom.  It  is 
foreign  to  the  object  of  these  observations  to  enter  into  any  detail  of 
the  events,  which  led  to  that  catastrophe,  and  which  are  suthciently 
known  even  to  the  least  curious  readers  of  history.  An  account  of  the 
intriirues  which  led  to  the  annexation  of  Courland  to  Russia  would 
ecpially  be  out  of  place,  and  her  subsecpient  proceedings  in  Turkey,  the 
accpiisition  of  Bessarabia  in  1812,  the  convention  of  Akermanu,  the 
share  she  has  had  in  the  rebellions  and  final  separation  of  (ireece,  in 
the  revolutions  of  Servia,  Egypt,  and  Syria, — her  position  in  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  and  on  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  the  occupation  of 
Silistria,  the  treaties  of  Adrianople,  Unkiah  Skelessi,  and  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  the  circumstances  attending  the  laat  war,  and  the  Jirsi  occupa¬ 
tion,  have  been  so  fully  and  ably  illustrated,  that  not  only  would  it  Ik‘ 
hopeless  to  attempt  adding  to  the  light,  which  has  already  been  cast 
on  this  interesting  and  momentous  portion  of  modern  history  ;  hnl  for¬ 
tunately  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  bespeak  attention  to  a  subject,  on 
which  more  public  attention  has  been  justly  and  w  isely  bestowed,  than 
on  any  other  (juestion  of  foreign  policy.  Still  to  complete  the  histori¬ 
cal  sketch,  w  hich  it  is  the  object  of  these  observations  to  present  in  a 
connected  form,  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  point  out  the  most  prominent 
features  of  the  relations  between  Russia  and  Turkey  since  the  days  ot 
C’atharine. 


*  The  object  Russia  has  aimed  at  by  her  repeated  aggressions  on 
Turkey,  and  by  the  more  dangerous  means  to  which  she  has  lately 
resorted,  have  been  from  time  to  time  avowed  to  Europe,  ever  since 
the  battle  of  l^ultow  a.  Peter  proposed  to  raise  himself  on  the  ruins 
of  Turkey  : — ('atharine  jiersuaded  Austria,  and  called  u])on  France  to 
participate  in  the  proposed  dismemberment  of  Turkey,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  (ireek  empire  at  Constantinople,  under  her  grandson, 
who  had  been  educated  and  even  Named  w  itli  a  view’  to  this  result : — 
Nicholas,  more  moderate,  only  demands  the  cjcclusive  protectorate  of 
Turkey,  ^lankind  will  not  easily  forget,  that  Russia  was  the  ]»ro- 
tector  of  Poland,  the  protector  of  the  C’rimea,  the  protector  ot  Cour¬ 
land,  the  jirotector  of  (ieorgia,  Immeretia,  Mingrelia,  the  Circassian 
and  (’aucasian  tribes,  and  will  wonder  w’hat  new  cause  of  offence  *^lur- 
key  can  have  given  the  Emperor,  that  he  should  threaten  her  with 
the  fatal  dmnn  ot  Russian  protection.’ — Progress  of  Pussla,  pj).  18,  48, 


Most  true  indeed  it  is,  that  the  territorial  extension  of  Russia 
in  Europe  alone,  during  the  last  half  century,  appears  nearly 
equivalent  to  her  entire  posvsessions  in  this  quarter  of  the  world, 
before  the  treat)  of  Kainardgi  in  1  !  She  has  pushed  for- 
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ward  her  out[)osts,  |\vithiii  sixty-four  years,  850  miles  towards 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Mnnicli,  and  l^aris.  In  other  words, 
an  intrii(iiin*^  cabinet,  an  absolute  emperor,  an  enormous  military 
force,  are  just  so  much  nearer  Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria, 
and  France.  'Fhc  autocmt  has  dismembered  Sweden,  deprived 
her  of  Finland,  is  fortifyinof  Aland  within  a  few  lejiguesof  Stock¬ 
holm,  and  is  laying  trains  for  getting  hold  of  Drontlieim  in  Nor¬ 
way.  The  nobles  of  Warsaw  are  atoning  in  Siberia,  for  those 
crimes,  w'hich  their  order  never  miss  an  opportunity  of  perpetra¬ 
ting,  in  every  region  where  an  oligarchy  has  ever  existed ;  and 
w'hicli  proved  the  real,  tliough  latent  causes  of  the  annihilation  of 
Poland.  When  Peter  the  Great  ascended  the  throne,  lie  could 
never  dream  of  reigning  on  the  V  istula :  whilst  a  space  of  three 
hundred  miles  intervened  between  his  western  limits,  and  that 
lake  Mteeler,  where  Charles  John  Bernadotte  may  now  almost 
hear  the  reverberations  of  the  imperial  artillery  !  II is  successors 
moreover  have  approached  150  miles  nearer  ConsUintinople,  and 
possessed  themselves  to  all  intents  and  purposes  of  those  rich 
districts  reaching  down  to  the  Dannbe,  watered  by  the  I^rnth, 
and  of  w’hich  Yassy  and  Bucharest  are  the  capitids.  Moldavia 
and  Bessarabia,  says  the  late  Universal  Historian  of  (iermany, 
‘  consist  of  beautiful  and  cultivated  steppes,  interspersed  with 
•  luxuriant  pastures  and  forests,  and  wdtli  abundant  saltworks  and 
‘mines.  Between  Akjerman  and  Bender  the  country  is  an  un- 
‘  interrupted  garden.  Moldavia  contains  about  o!ie  thous;ind 
‘s(|uare  miles  of  territory,  and  Wallachia  is  still  more  extensive. 
‘  It  is  depastured  by  500,000  'rransylvanian  sheep,  and  abounds 
‘in  wine,  Turkish  corn,  and  tobacco,  and  all  the  useful  animals: 
‘and  where  despotism,  war,  and  pestilence  have  depopulated 
‘townships,  forests  of  fruit-trees  have  growai  up  spontaneously.’ 
Such  aceptisitions,  together  with  her  usurped  command  over  the 
available  months  of  the  Isthcr,  mav  well  demand  the  closest  vigi¬ 
lance.  Tliey  form  parts  of  tliat  basis  of  pretension,  from  w'hich 
an  ever  itching  palm  will  grasp  at  still  more  inagnilicent  prizes. 
Russia  has  stretched  herself  forward  about  one  thousand  miles 
towards  India;  and  has  made  equal  strides  upon  Ispahan.  Re¬ 
giments  on  her  Caspian  borders  have  as  far  to  march  back  to 
Moscow,  as  onw^ard  to  Attock  on  the  Indus  !  This  city  is  only 
215  miles  from  Lahore  ;  and  the  last  not  300  from  Delhi  !  The 
imperial  Gazette  threatens  to  dictate  at  Calcutta  the  next  peace 
with  England ;  and  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  ‘  never  ceases 
‘  to  urge  the  Persian  government  to  accept  from  it,  free  of  all 
‘  cost,  officers  to  discipline  its  troops,  and  arms  and  artillery  for  its 
‘  soldiers,  at  the  s«imc  lime  that  her  own  battalions  are  ready  to 
‘march  into  Iran,  whenever  the  Shah,  to  whom  their  services 
‘are  freely  ottered,  can  be  induced  to  recjuire  their  iissistuiice.’ 

The  present  Shah  was  seate*!  on  his  throne  by  onr  influence 
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and > assistance  ;  yet  by  the  most  careless  neglect,  we  have  suffered 
him  i to  slip,  like  an  eel,  through  our  fingers,  into  the  hands,  of 
iHussiu.  Not  that  this  is  the  fault  of  our  envoy,  Mr.  Me  Neil, 
who  would  appear  to  be  amongst  our  ablest  diplomatists :  hut  our 
foreign  policy  in  this  important  quarter  has  been  neglected ;  though 
the  agents  of  the  Czar,  if  disposed  to  fall  asleep,  which  they  are 
not,  would  do  so  at  their  peril.  Hence  the  recent  expedition 
against  Herat,  an  ally  of  Great  BriUiin,  has  all  along  j)roceede<l 
from  the  active  instigation  of  those  whose  hands  and  eyes  arc  at 
Ispahan,  whilst  their  real  masters  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva. 
Thus,  as  the  author  of  one  of  onr  pamphlets,  entitled  ‘  India, 

‘  Great  Britain,  and  Russia,’  observes — 

‘  The  conduct  of  Persia  has  become  of  late  more  than  equivocal. 
The  government  of  that  country  has  In'cn  seduced  into  a  course  hy 
which,  while  expecting  to  advance  its  own  purposes,  it  has  been  actu¬ 
ally  playing  the  game  of  another  state,  surjiassing  itself  in  power,  as 
well  as  in  discretion.  The  arms  of  Persia,  under  the  direction  of 
Russia,  have  l>een  turned  against  her  neighbours  iu  the  East.  Of  this 
movement,  Russia  meant  to  reap  the  advaiit:ige,  and  England  was  to 
be  the  eventual  sufferer.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  insidious 
|H)licy  of  the  candidate  for  universal  empire  may  yet  l)e  frustratwl,  and 
that  Persia  may  be  compelled  to  remain  faithful  to  her  connexion  with 
Britain.  Onr  best  exertions  should  now  be  used  to  rescue  her  from 
the  degradation  iuul  ruin,  which  await  her  on  becoming  a  Russian  pro¬ 
vince  ;  and  whether  we  succeed  in  this  or  not,  we  should  strive  to 
strengthen  ourselves  between  Persia  and  the  Indus,  and  to  raise  a  bar¬ 
rier  there,  to  assist  that  afforded  by  Persia,  if  the  relation  of  friendship 
can  1)0  maintained,  or  to  supply  the  want  of  it,  if  Persia  is  to  become 
the  victim  of  Russian  ambition.  In  that  portion  of  Asia,  which  has 
just  In^en  indicated,  lies  a  country  long  distinguished  in  the  annals  of 
the  East  for  the  production  of  men  eminently  endowed  with  all  those 
qualities  which  are  most  valuable  in  the  soldier.  To  that  country  should 
the  attention  of  England  be  directed,  as  the  means  uf  rolling  back  the 
AuchI  of  Russian  aggression,  which  unless  rc*sisted,  will  at  no  distant 
])eriod  menace  the  passes  of  the  British  frontier,  if  it  do  not  torci* 
them. 

‘  Afighanistan  was  even  in  nuKlern  times  regarded  as  a  formidable 
neighlMMir  ;  and  one  of  the  objects  of  our  alliance  with  Persia  was  to 
protect  British  India  from  invasion  by  the  Affghans.  It  has  been 
weakened  by  civil  wars,  but  its  position  renders  it  of  importance  to  cul¬ 
tivate  a  connexion  with  it.  If  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  invade  India, 
the  route  of  the  invading  force  will  probably  be  through  Affghanistaii. 
The  friendship  or  enmity  of  the  rulers  of  this  country  could,  therefore, 
at  no  time  be  regarded*  as  a  matter  of  indifference.  It  is  now  become 
of  mori'  importance  than  ever,  that  we  should  in  Affghanistan  possess 
the  means  of  rt»]>elling  the  march  of  a  hostile  army  towards  India  ;  hut 
the  value  of  these  provinces,  as  outworks,  has  long  betm  acknowledge<l, 
and  It  is  a  proverbial  expression,  that  Calmol  and  Kandahar  are  the 
gates  of  Hindostan.' — pp.  30 — 38. 
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Now  it  happens,  that  Prince  Kamrani,  the  present  p^vernor  jof 
Herat, is  a  son  of  the  last  kinjr  of  Cabool,  whose  brother  8hujahool 
Moolk,  Lord  Auckland  is  about  to  place  upon  the  inusnud  of- that 
country,  in  the  place  of  Dost  Mohammed,  8ti<^matiscfl  as  an 
usurper.  Upon  the  expulsion  of  his  predecessor,  the  empire  of 
the  Affj^haiis  broke  up  into  the  four  chieftiancies  of  Cabool  in¬ 
cluding^  Ghiznee, — Kandahar, — Peshawur, — and  Herat.  The 
first  of  these  wits  seized  by  the  Khan  whom  we  are  about  to  su¬ 
persede  :  the  second  is  independent,  under  a  brother  of  the  ruler 
of  Cabool :  Runjeet  8in^h  has  appropriated  the  third,  after  prodi¬ 
gious  bloodshed :  and  Herat,  the  only  portion  remaining  to  the 
ancient  dynasty,  w^ould  fall  into  the  clutches  of  Persia  for  the 
purposes  of  Russia,  had  not  our  forces  interfered.  Dost  Moham- 
metl  appeared  to  have  been  gained  over  by  captain  Burnes,  but 
has  since  given  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Shah,  w  ho  has  also  con¬ 
trived  to  overawe  the  petty  yet  not  unimpoitant  sovereign  of 
Kandaliar.  Runjeet  Singh  bears  no  good-will  towards  the  Alf- 
ghan  princes,  nor  they  towards  him.  It  must  always  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  throughout  Central  Asia,  not  excepting  Attock  or 
even  Lahore,  Captain  Burnes  encountered  Russian  emissaries  at 
every  turn.  Runjeet  Singh  himself,  our  most  renowmed  ally,  (we 
half  suspect),  would  prove  a  broken  reed,  should  any  disaster 
overtake  the  British  army.  He  and  Shujahool  must  hate  each 
other  to  the  death,  having  for  years  been  in  the  fearful  relation  of 
oppressor  and  victim.  The  former  not  only  has  imprisoned  and 
persecuted  the  latter,  but  also  extorted  from  him  the  celebrated 
diamond,  an  object  of  envy  from  Shiraz  to  Pekin,  and  styled  from 
its  unparalleled  brilliancy,  ‘  a  IMountain  of  Light.*  Its  present  pos¬ 
sessor,  however,  commands  what  is  more  to  the  ])oint,  a  well  dis¬ 
ciplined  military  force  of  nearly  fourscore  thousand  men,  three 
hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  and  as  many  swivels  mounted  upon 
camels.  His  soldiers  are  admirable  for  physical  strength  and 
courage;  but  they  rank  as  heretics  among  the  orthodox  Mussel- 
men  ;  over  all  which  elements  of  fermentation  Russia  watches 
with  the  eyes  of  a  w  itch,  stirring  ever  and  anon  the  mighty  caul¬ 
dron  !  She  must  never  be  suffered  to  retain  any  permanent  foot¬ 
ing  southw'ard  of  the  Araxes. 

Her  general  character  and  objects  arc,  W’c  conceive, by  this 
time,  pretty  generally  understood.  She  is  in  the  position  of  an 
enormous  empire,  which  after  as  successful  a  progress  as  can  be 
well  conceived,  at  length  begins  to  anticipate  the  fulfilment  of  her 
warmest  expectations.  Her  vastness  is  such,  that  she  has  a  fron¬ 
tier  upon  Sw^eden,  Prussia,  Austria,  Turkey,  Persia,  Tartary, 
China,  British  America,  and  the  United  8taU*s !  8o  insa¬ 
tiable,  how'ever,  is  human  ambition,  that  her  desires  know  no  limits: 
whilst  three  matters,  probably  ^beyond  all  others,  lie  nearest  her 
heart.  These  are  the  acquisition  of  harbours  unfettered  by  frost. 
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more  especially  those  on  the  southern  and  sunny  shores  of  Kurope 
or  Asia :  tlie  diininntion  of  British  innritime  power :  and  last, 
though  not  least,  the  expulsion  of  the  Enj^lish  from  India  !  'I'lie 
first  are  essential  to  her  ultimate  liopes ;  since  at  present,  with  idl 
her  bulk,  she  is  like  the  j^enius  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  liable  to  he 
shut  up  in  a  cjisket,  and  sealed  for  an  incarceration  from  mischief, 
witli  the  signet  of  Solomon.  She  has  now  no  adequate  vents  or 
inlets  for  her  commerce,  which  are  not  bound  in  the  chains  of 
winter  for  several  months  of  the  year.  Let  her  but  once  obtain 
seaports  to  be  compared  with  our  own,  and  fresh  principles  of 
vitality  and  prosperity  would  circulate  through  her  monstrous 
mass.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea  will 
shortly  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  Russian  lakes,  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  over  Onega  and  Ladoga,  of  having  straits  to  float  ships 
of  the  largest  burthen  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  world.  Yet 
it  may  be  remembered,  that  there  are  but  two  of  these ;  both  very 
narrow ;  which  a  couple  of  strong  naval  armaments  might  at  any 
moment  effectually  blockade.  Hence  other  harbours,  than  any 
slie  ctui  now  call  her  own,  have  become  essential  to  render  her 
independent,  not  only  of  ice  and  snow,  but  of  the  Sound  and  the 
Dardanelles.  With  regard  to  her  second  favourite  project,  we 
need  only  refer  to  the  work  of  a  sUitesman,  who  for  twenty  years 
has  been  at  the  elbow^  of  Russian  emperors,  namely,  the  Histoire 
Critique  et  Militaire  des  (luerres  de  la  Revolution  par  Cieneral 
dc  Jomini,  where  in  the  introduction,  this  political  axiom  is  lahl 
(low'll  :  ‘  That  for  the  interest  and  honour  of  the  world  at  large, 
‘  for  an  ecpial  division  of  commercial  advantoges,  and  the  free 
‘  navigation  of  the  seas,  it  is  expedient  and  necessiiry  that  the 
‘  greatest  maritime  force  should  be  in  the  handsof  a  ])ower  situated 
‘  on  the  continent,  in  order  that  if  it  should  be  abused,  a  general 
‘  combination  of  other  sUites  might  compel  a  return  to  a  system  ot 
‘  moderation,  of  justice,  and  of  real  ecpiilibrium.  So  hmy  as  ma- 
‘  ritime  supremacy  shall  hehuy  /o  an  insular  poirer,  nothing  but  a 
‘  revolting  and  despotic  monopoly  can  be  expected.*  It  is  not 
coiKX^aled,  that  these  views  are  to  be  acted  upon  sooner  or  later, 
whenever  Russia  shall  be  able  to  gather  that  flower  of  time,  which 
is  called  opjmrt unity  :  nor,  in  fact,  is  the  principle  radically  dit- 
fcreiit  from  that  laid  down  by  Armed  Neutralities.  Her  third 
cherished  object  is,  no  doubt,  the  acquisition  of  India.  But  our 
space  w'arns  us  that  w'e  should  hasten  to  glance  at  the  present 
state  of  our  afifairs  in  the  Mediterranean,  throughout  Central  Asia, 
and  on  the  north-w'estern  frontier  of  llindostan. 

Until  the  recent  treaties  with  Austria  and  Turkey,  it  cannot 
have  escaped  the  most  cursory  observation,  that  Russian,  and 
even  French  diplomacy  domineered  over  British  interests,  from 
the  l.evant  to  the  Straits  of  (Gibraltar.  We  are  not  going  to  deny 
the  neceSvsity  ol  some  such  metisure  as  the  treaty  of  London  in 
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1827,  to  rescue  Cirooec  from  Islaniisin  ;  but  we  nevertheless  con- 
suler,  that  at  Navarino,  we  knocked  down  the  wrong  man  !  That 
victory  wjts  an  untow'ard  event,  in  more  senses  than  one ;  although 
merelv  a  single  link,  in  a  long  chain  of  oversights,  as  to  which 
Siitan  himself  held  one  end,  and  Muscovy  the  other.  Of  what 
service  to  our  trade  and  substantial  advantages  were  our  posses¬ 
sions  of  Malui  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  or  of  the  celebrated  pillars 
of  Hercules  ?  The  linger  of  scorn  was  often  pointed  at  our  na¬ 
tional  ensign,  waving  in  useless  grandeur  over  the  consulates  of 
Alexandria,  Heyrout,  and  Aleppo,  or  even  ConsUintinople  itself; 
whilst  spies  or  police  agents  were  intriguing  from  the  Uosphoriis 
to  the  Adriatic,  and  undermining  our  hardly  earned  indiience,  for 
the  benefit  of  a  northern  autocrat !  Our  surrender  of  Parga  alone 
was  an  act  of  infamy  and  meanness,  quite  enough  to  keep  Cienoa 
in  countenance,  Jind  obscure  all  the  blood-stained  laurels  gathered 
at  Aboukir,  by  either  Nelson  or  Abercrombie.  We  sat  for  years 
with  our  arms  folded,  and  (puetly  looked  on,  whilst  Knssia  was 
advancing  stej>  by  step  in  her  disturbance  of  that  balance  of  power, 
which  statesmen,  in  modern  times  at  least,  have  been  taught  to 
consider  their  earliest  lesson.  The  more  imporUint  objects  in 
foreign  policy  are  often  dislocated  from  their  j)roper  geographical 
lowdities.  Amidst  the  famous  Seven  Years’  \\"ar,  soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  Lord  Chatham  used  to  exclaim,  that 
America  was  to  be  conquered  in  (iermany.  The  pigmies  and 
dunces  of  our  day  should  have  reflected  on  this  axiom  of  their 
giant  jiredecessor,  and  have  taken  early  mc^asures  for  the  safety  of 
India,  by  bearding  Russia  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  However, 
the  late  treaties  have  done  something,  at  all  events,  and  may  be 
taken,  we  trust,  as  an  earnest  of  bolder  and  better  courses,  than 
have  been  hitherto  adopted  by  Lord  Palmerston,  or  his  col¬ 
leagues. 

Rut  not  otthf  has  our  influence  been  on  the  wane  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  :  for  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  one  might  imagine  that 
Central  Asia  had  merely  possessed  a  place  upon  the  maps  in  use 
at  the  India  House  or  Board  of  Control,  similar  to  that  Ttrra 
Ificoynita,  which  meets  the  eye  in  the  midst  of  Africa  or  Australia. 
What  was  really  known,  until  a  few  years  back,  of  Cabool,  or 
Kirman,  or  Reloochistan  ?  W  hat  is  really  kno^n  respecting 
them  note,  as  to  their  rivers,  roads,  or  passes,  in  detail ;  or  as  to 
their  productions,  healthiness  or  the  contrary,  or  their  facilities  for 
supplying  an  invading  army  with  necessaries?  Russia,  indeed, 
never  fails  to  obtain  all  such  essential  information  at  any  price ; 
and  to  keep  it  hermetically  sealed,  when  obtained.  One  thing 
alone  is  certain,  which  is,  that  beyond  the  Sutlej,  our  progress  will 
Ih'  through  countries,  like  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  poli¬ 
tically  speaking,  full  of  darkness,  snares,  pitfalls,  rpiagmires, 
strange  rinnonrs,  and  enemies  both  visible  and  invisible.  The 
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Czars  have  tempted  KInva  before  this,  and  much  to  their  cost: 
but  then  having  paid  dejirly  for  their  experience,  they  profit  by  it, 
get  their  lesson  by  heart,  and  act  upon  it.  They  advance  where 
alone  they  can  do  it  securely  :  bribes,  menaces,  embassies,  com¬ 
missions,  emissaries,  or  even  arms,  are  all  ready  for  every  occa¬ 
sion.  We  never  seem  to  learn  any  thing  in  this  way;  or  if  wo 
do,  it  is  chiefly  the  knowledge  of  lost  opportunities,  and  wasted 
efforts.  Captain  Hurnes,  now  Sir  Alexander,  with  a  few  others, 
have  done  their  best,  and  achieved  wonders,  that  is  to  say  for 
individuals :  but  where  is  the  vast  machinery  for  collecting  accu¬ 
rately  the  current  state  of  affairs  in  these  savage  provinces,  and 
carrying,  as  Dionysius’s  ear  did,  the  vibrations  of  every  fresh 
whisper,  with  all  the  variations  of  general  or  local  policy,  to  the 
rulers  at  head  quarters?  It  is  probable,  that  Lord  Auckland  will 
enthrone  Shujahool  in  the  place  of  Dost  Mohammed ;  and  then 
thjit  we  shall  speedily  lose  all  influence  over  him,  just  as  we 
have  in  the  instiince  of  Persia,  with  her  Schali  and  his  seven  mil¬ 
lions  of  subjects.  Yet  our  commercial  exports  between  the  Indus 
and  Bushire  amount  to  near  £i,0()(),000  sterling  annually.  We 
ought  long  since  to  have  acquired  the  Attock ;  jind  the  fairest 
opening  for  so  doing,  offered  itself  in  1805,  when  Lord  Lake  was 
in  pursuit  of  llolkar.  The  Marquiss  Wellesley  always  felt  the 
full  importance  of  the  Punjaub  to  the  British  :  yet  w^re  his  senti¬ 
ments,  or  those  of  Lord  Lake  to  be  carried  out  into  action  ? 
Never  !  But  what  would  not  the  present  Governor-Cieneral  now 
give,  if  they  had  ?  ‘  We  maintain,*  says  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  ‘  that  until  the  Indus  be  made  the  western  boundary  as 
‘  high  up  as  Attock,  there  is  no  security  against  foreign  invasion 
‘  from  the  same  quarter,  which  admitted  the  victorious  Alexander 
‘  into  the  regions  of  Lahore  ;  nor  indeed  is  India  secure,  without 
‘the  occupation  of  the  Alfghan  territory,  as  high  up  as  Cabool.* 
No.  CXXI.,  p.  1 18.  CapUiin  Westmacott  declares,  that  although 
the  attention  of  the  Indian  Administration  has  been  frequently 
called  to  the  subject  by  military  officers  of  experience,  ‘  two  weak 
‘  regiments  of  native  infantry,  and  a  troop  of  horse  artillery  con  • 

‘  stitute  the  garrison  quartered  at  Loodianah  on  the  Sutlej,  our 
‘most  northerly  and  important  post.*  In  short,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  Central  Asia,  as  well  as  the  greatest  portion  of  our 
north-western  frontier,  presents  an  aspect  at  once  treacherous, 
agitated,  and  pregnant  with  every  element  of  peril.  We  omit 
any  remarks  on  Nepaul  or  Burmah,  upon  the  other  side  of  India, 
where,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  whether  we  are  most 
hated,  or  most  feared  ! 

Indeed,  throughout  the  peninsula  itself,  it  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten,  that  our  government  cannot  be  said  to  recline  upon  a  bed 
ot'  roses.  Hindostan,  after  all,  is  a  conquered  country,  fidl  of 
|H>piilntion,  presenting  a  Babel  of  languages,  laid  prostrate  under 
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a  system  of  caste,  with  an  establisheil  priesthooil  upon  its  neck 
ana  shoulders,  like  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  and  holding  in  utter 
abomination  many  of  our  customs,  and  the  whole  of  our  religion. 
In  an  article,  some  months  ago,  a  sketch  w’as  attempted  of  the 
actual  face  of  affairs  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Ilimmalayas ; 
whence  it  would  appear,  that  although  India  h*is  gained  largely 
by  being  under  our  dominion,  as  compared  with  her  former 
tyrants,  yet  very  numerous  improvements  still  remain  to  be  made 
in  the  entire  framework  of  society.  Hence  symptoms  of  uneasi¬ 
ness  have  shown  themselves  in  various  quarters,  such  as  those 
among  the  Coles  in  Orissa,  among  the  Bheels  and  Shekhawutees 
in  the  west,  among  the  Duphlas  in  Assam,  and  the  late  subjects  of 
the  Coorg  Rajah  in  the  south ;  besides  several  disturbances  in  the 
Presidency  of  Bombay.  Captain  Westinacott  declares,  that  ‘  the 
‘  destruction  of  property  in  these  outbreaks,  the  lands  thrown  out 
‘  of  cultivation,  the  defalcation  of  revenue,  and  the  expense  of 
‘  military  movements,  have  already  swallowed  up  many  times  any 
‘savings  effected  by  a  former  reduction  of  the  army,  besides 
‘  leaving  the  country  exposed  to  insurrection  for  the  future,  and 
‘  shaking  the  character  of  our  strength,  at  a  moment  when  every 
‘available  means  are  required  to  avert  the  struggle  which  would 
‘alone  be  created  by  the  idea  of  our  weakness.*  We  conceive, 
however,  that  the  energy  now  displayed  by  the  Governor  and  our 
general  administration  at  CalcutUi,  wall  have  gone  far  to  dispel 
any  imaginations,  amongst  the  restless  and  discontented,  that  the 
Uilisman  of  Great  Britain  had  lost  its  power.  Still  it  may  not  be 
denied,  that  our  forces  are  barely  sutficient  to  keep  the  native 
states,  as  w  ell  as  our  own  territories,  in  order ;  that  certain  finan¬ 
cial  embarrassments  have  lately  been  increased  by  a  dreadful 
famine  ;  that  revenues,  recently  rated  at  sixteen  millions,  have 
fallen  off  to  ten ;  that  signs  of  decay  are  observable  in  the 
trade  of  the  Iloogley;  that  the  resumption  of  rent-free  tenures 
has  produced  alarm,  and  a  union  of  landowaiers  against  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive;  and  that  there  is  a  manifest  absenceof  sym|xithy  betw^een 
the  people  at  large  and  their  governors.  We  apprehend,  more¬ 
over,  that  the  consequences  of  perpetually  changing  those  great 
officers,  who  may  be  well  described  as  the  lVa?torian  Prefects  of 
the  East,  prove  in  no  w^ay  to  have  been  beneficial  ones.  A  future 
coronet,  or  an  advance  in  the  peerage,  with  a  pension  from  the 
Company  of  £5000  per  annum  for  life,  weighs  more  in  the  vista  of 
four  or  five  years,  wdled  slowly  away  under  the  heats  of  an  ener¬ 
vating  climate,  than  the  real  welfare  of  nearly  a  hundred  millions 
of  souls,  the  commercial  interests  of  untitled  merchants,  or  the 
wearisome  and  multifarious  changes  of  Asiatic  policy. 

Our  interests  in  India  are  in  truth  enormous,  whether  W’e 
contemplate  the  amount  of  British  power  and  property,  which  are 
at  stake,  the  vast  territories  stretching  from  Bombay  to  Biirmah, 
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or  the  debt  of  £50,000,000  sterling,  which  would  fall  upon  our 
shoulders,  were  we  to  lose  Hindostan,  or  the  incalculable  advan¬ 
tages  in  a  thousand  other  ways,  which  we  derive  from  our  oriental 
empire.  Yet  mighty  as  all  these  are,  we  are  prepared  to  contend 
that  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole  human  family  is  more 
thoroughly  bound  up  in  our  keeping  Russia  at  bay,  than  any  pe¬ 
culiar  interests  of  our  own.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  we  take  our 
stand, — the  ground  of  universtd  utility, — the  })rinciple  of  consult¬ 
ing  for  the  greatest  possible  happiness  of  the  greatest  possil>le 
number.  The  dominion  founded,  under  such  remarkable  circuin- 
stances  by  Lord  Clive,  amidst  the  triumphsof  Plassey,  involves  the 
ulterior  prosperity  both  temporal  and  eternal,  as  well  as  both  intel¬ 
lectual  iind  commercial,  of  all  the  realms  of  the  Mogul, — all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Persia  and  Central  Asia, — all  the  subjugated  myriads  of 
Ava,  Pegu,  Siam,  Japan,  and  China.  This  splendid  possession,  in 
its  various  prospectsand  responsibilities,  if  wrenched  from  the  Queen 
of  the  seas,  will  become  the  prize  of  Russia.  In  contemplating  such 
an  hvpotlu«is  for  a  moment,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  wliatever 
likelOiood  the  Asiatic  world  may  now  have  before  it  of  one  day 
participating  in  the  religion,  the  literature,  the  liberal  government, 
and  enlightened  laws  of  our  favoured  land, — such  probabilities 
will  fade  away  altogether,  or  at  letust  must  be  postponed  to  an 
indebnite  period,  on  the  supposed  catiistrophe  being  realized. 
All  the  tendencies  of  England  are  towards  perfect  freedom, 
— those  of  our  antagonist  are  towards  perfect  despotism, 
exclusiveness,  and  superstition.  Even  the  aristocracy,  which 
forms  the  curse  and  incubus  of  our  country,  already  totters  to  its 
fall,  upon  its  feet  of  partly  iron  and  partly  clay.  The  n(d)les  of 
the  Czar,  to  whom,  like  all  other  autocrats,  he  is  the  actual  ttcrvtis 
svri’itrum^  are  members  of  an  oligarchical  system  in  the  rediust 
stages  of  its  youth,  when  its  sinews  are  strong,  its  brains  light, 
and  its  appetite  for  plunder  insatiable.  Once  let  it  culminate 
along  the  Oxus,  or  gain  an  entrance  into  Hindostan,  through  the 
portals  of  /enghis  Khan  or  Nadir  Shah,  and  adieu  for  a  chiliad  ol 
years  to  the  germinant  civilization  of  Asia. 

It  remains,  therefore,  only  to  point  out  what,  in  our  humble 
judgment,  should  be  the  future  conduct  of  this  country.  M  e 
shouhl  siy,  that  it  had  become  more  than  ever  necessary  to  com¬ 
plete  those  reforms  amongst  ourselves,  for  which  the  age  so  loudly 
calls.  Until  we  are  settled  and  united  at  home,  \ve  shall  never 
enjoy  again  the  respect  or  confidence  of  nations  and  colonies 
abroad.  R  ussia  discerns,  and  |>onders,  and  acts  upon  every  symp¬ 
tom  and  instance  ot  our  domestic  weakness.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  we  nevertheless  hesiuite  not  to  assert,  that  the  agitiiti4)ns  of 
Ireland,  wdth  the  domestic  encroachments  or  resisUmces  to  im¬ 
provement  ot  our  nobility,  our  landed  monopolists,  or  our  hierar¬ 
chy,  prcnluce  vibrations,  which  touch,  as  w  ith  the  Uiil  of  a  torpedo, 
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tlie  eneriries  of  our  intiuence  in  the  Kast !  Let  us,  then,  hasten 
to  wipe  away  every  stain  from  our  statutes,  abolish  every  proved 
abuse,  p^ive  every  liouseholder  in  the  community  an  interest  in 
supportiufif  ^oo<l  government,  and  so  discard  all  the  elements  of 
weakness,  and  exchange  them  for  the  elements  of  strength.  Our 
navy,  perhaps,  requires  augmentation, — and  let  hiiaiicial  economy 
euai)le  us  to  grant  this,  witliout  increasing  the  pressure  of  taxes. 
Maynum  vtch'gal  est  pnrsimonia  !  were  the  wise  words  of  a  former 
age ;  nor  let  us  fail  in  turning  them  to  the  best  practical  account. 
Nor  should  we  confine  ourselves  to  biudiug  up  internal  wounds ; 
since  there  is  enormous  room  for  amendment  in  our  foreign,  com¬ 
mercial,  and  colonial  policy.  Justice  and  generosity  might  yet 
place  in  onr  hands  the  means  of  conciliating  Europe.  If  we 
would  merely  act  upon  the  simple  rule  of  doing  unto  others,  {is  we 
desire  they  should  {ict  towards  us, — of  buying  wherever  we  can 
purclmse  on  the  cheapest  terms,  and  selling  wherever  the  best 
market  offers, — of  wearing  our  maritime  su|)remacy  modestly 
Hither  than  tyrannically, — nothing  more  would  be  heard,  we  feel 
|>ersuaded,  of  Armed  Neutralities,  or  combinations  to  humble  our 
flag.  At  all  events,  let  us  set  the  first  and  fullest  example  of 
emancipating  commerce  from  restrictions  ;  and  so  convince  Ame¬ 
rica,  as  well  {IS  India,  that  in  the  tnule  and  intercourse  of  imtions, 
honesty  and  liberal  dealing  are  not  less  certain  of  reaping  their 
reward,  than  the  same  virtues,  when  in  their  reciprocal  openitiou 
betwixt  one  individiuil  {uul  {mother. 

\\  ith  regard  to  the  irxata  qruestio  of  matters  in  the  Levant,  the 
skein  of  intrigue  luis  got  so  irreparably  entangled,  thiit  we  fear 
nothing  short  of  the  sword  will  ever  be  permitted  to  dissolve  the 
gordian  knot.  It  may  justly  be  doubted,  whether  tiie  days  ot 
Turkey,  {is  an  independent  power,  are  not  numbered.  If  to  prop 
lier  up  much  longer  be  impossible,  we  should  wish  to  see  Molda¬ 
via,  Wallachia,  Hulgaria,  {lud  Servia,  united  into  {i  federation 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  (ireat  Powers,  so  {is  to  secure  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube  from  till  impediments,  either  through  the 
rulers  at  Moscow,  at  Constcintinople,  or  at  Vienmi.  livery  grand 
river  is  an  artery  of  the  commercial  world  ;  and  should  be  kept  free 
both  from  ligatures  and  aneurisms.  So  {igain  {is  to  the  Darda¬ 
nelles,  we  would  ask  for  some  such  plan  {is  a  federal  occup{itioii  of 
their  defences  by  Russia,  Austria,  France,  {lud  dreat  Rritiiin, 
to  be  supported  by  {i  modenite  toll,  levied  without  hardship  or 
partiality,  upon  {ill  ships  passing  through  the  Hellespont;  and  the 
garrisons  to  consist  of  only  a  certain  number  of  troops,  selected  in 
equal  proportions^  from  the  four  nations.  A  few  necessary  frigates 
and  steamboiits  might  be  mainUtined  upon  asimihir  adjustment :  so 
as  to  render  the  interests  of  all  identical  with  the  interests  of  each. 
\V  Imtever  is  to  become  of  Egypt  and  Syri{i,  or  the  Euphratensian 
Pashalic,  Russia  must  not  luive  either.  Our  intercourse  with 
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ilnilUy  by  ibe  Nile  aiici  tlie  Red  Sea»  should  also  become  a  matter 
of  iaieriiatUMial  arrangement,  upon  open,  public,  and  permatieiu 
principles.  To  leave  an  affair  of  this  sort  to  any  private  company 
under  the  sun,  however  respectable  its  members  may  be,  is  posi¬ 
tively  disgraceful.  'I'he  King  of  the  French  may  retain  Algiers, 
if  he  pleases,  and  as  much  territory  between  the  Atlas  and  the  Za- 
hara  or  the  Niger,  jis  he  am  conquer ;  but  no  interference  with 
British  influence  should  be  allowed  from  Alexandria  and  Cairo, 
to  Aleppo,  and  Jerusalem,  or  Damascus. 

But  if  these  ameliorations  or  modifications  are  essential  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Europe,  how  much  more  necessary  is  it,  that  our  Indian 
administration  should  be  made  to  rest  upon  the  affections  rather 
tlmn  the  fears  of  137,000,000  of  people.  The  revenues  of  Ilin- 
dostan  are  twenty-two  millions  sterling  per  annum  :  but  let  all 
monopolies  be  annihilated,  and  a  more  equable  distribution  of  im¬ 
post  be  made,  so  as  to  alleviate  the  defects  of  Lord  Cornw^allis’s 
famous  Zemindary  Settlement,  and  then  this  amount  of  national  con¬ 
tribution  may  be  turned,  from  a  burden,  into  something  like  a 
blessing.  Our  judicial  system  is  said  to  be  expensive,  compli¬ 
cated,  and  ill  understotHi,  both  by  those  who  administer  it,  and 
those  wdio  suffer  from  it :  let  it  be  forthwith  rendered  cheap  and 
intelligible.  In  one  word,  let  us  never  allow  the  natives  to  feel, 
that  we  remember  their  powerlessness  to  resist  the  edge  of  tlie 
sword,  or  the  upraised  arm  of  violence^  They  are  our  fellow- 
subjects,  under  those  very  peculiar  circumstances,  which  demand 
the  utmost  forbearance  on  our  part  towards  themselves,  their  pre¬ 
sent  interests,  and  their  future  w  elfare.  We  need  scarcely  add, 
that  w  e  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  absurdities  which  Captain  VVest- 
macott  has  published  in  his  pamphlet,  implying  tliat  Christian 
missions  are  no  real  advaiitiiges  to  the  heathen.  We  would 
assure  this  gallant  officer,  that  before  the  Hindoos  can  he  properly 
civilized,  they  must  be  more  or  less  christianized.  He  w'ill  for¬ 
give  us  for  observing,  that  we  luardly  expected  in  the  thirty-ninth 
year  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  resuscitation  of  errors  exploded 
by  almost  universal  consent,  amongst  all  reasonable  persons. 
When  the  sun  of  righteousness  shall  have  shed  his  beams  from 
tlie  Juinnah  to  'rravancore,  then  alone  will  India  behold  those 
really  ‘  chariudile  institutions,  asylums  for  the  poor,  the  sick,  and 
‘  the  maimed,'  which  in  his  imagination,  Brahminism,  or  Islamism, 
rather  than  the  religion  of  the  gospel,  has  heretofore  produced  for 
the  Feninsida.  Heralds  of  siilvation  are  those  alone,  wdiose  feet  are 
truly  beautiful  u|>on  the  mountains ;  and  whilst  w’e  would  iieed- 
lewly  wound  no  prejudices,  Ciwl  forbid  that  there  should  be  any 
thing  approximating  to  a  compromise  of  those  primary  objects, 
for  the  advancement  ot  which  w’e  are  entrusted  with  the  diadem 
of  Aurungzebe  and  lamerlanc  !  Let  our  administration  of  India 
look  beyond  the  dark  lines,  wdth  w’hich  selfishness  and  prejudice 
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wouki  environ  it:  and  at  the  same  time  let  its  character  >  be ‘that 
of  a  paternal  and  enlightened  legislature,  not  that  of  a  mere  company 
of  Ishmaelitish  merchantmen.  There  are  two  things  we  just  now 
desire  for  tlmt  country,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  already  men^ 
tioned :  and  both  might  be  realized,  without  pressing  further  upon 
the  industry  of  its  inliabitants,  if  financial  reform  be  allowed  fair 
play.  We  would  gradually  introduce  a  system  of  general  educa¬ 
tion,  as  intimated  in  a  former  article ;  and  we  would  also  establish 
such  an  efficient  marine,  comprehending  powerful  steam- vessels,  as 
should  effectually  extinguish  piracy,  protect  all  our  oriental  shores 
from  European  attack,  and  consoliaate  our  influence  from  the 
Yellow  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Persia.  Such  measures  would 
strengthen  us  at  home,  as  well  as  at  Calcutti,  and  the  other  Pre¬ 
sidencies  :  leaving  a  larger  portion  of  our  present  naval  forces  at 
our  disposal  in  Europe,  than  is  often  now  the  case;  and  all  this, 
moreover,  without  augmenting  any  fiscal  pressure  either  in  Great 
Britain  or  Hindostan. 

An  armament  has  already  taken  possession  of  the  island  of 
Kjirak,  above  Hiishire,  in  our  name:  and  events  at  Herat,  so  far 
down  as  the  intelligence  reaches,  seem  on  the  whole  propitiously  pro¬ 
ceeding  towards  tlie  goal  which  Lord  Auckland  has  in  view,  l^et  us 
only,  then,  he  firm  without  offensiveneSvS,  and  manifest  that  kind  of 
just  moderation  which  has  wisdom,  and  not  weakness,  at  its  right- 
hand.  We  trust  that  more  attention  will  be  paid  to  secure  peace¬ 
ful  triumphs  than  sanguinary  ones ; — that  fresh  channels  will  be 
opened,  for  the  blessings  of  commerce  to  flow  into,  rather  than 
any  new  acquisitions  aimed  at,  beyond  Attock,  or  within  Aff- 
ghanistan.  We  will  indulge  in  but  one  extract  more :  Captain 
Westmacott  remarks,  that — 

‘  Xtitwithstanding  our  conduct  towards  Persia  has  been  hitherto 
most  hlameable,  the  character  of  Britain  for  honour  and  g(M»d  faith,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  nations  of  Central  Asia,  still  stands  far  above  that 
of  Russia,  whose  treachery  has  made  her  universally  mistrusted.  One 
reason  why  the  Musselman  tribes  of  Asia  dislike  the  Russians  is,  that 
the  merchants,  during  their  travels  in  Russia,  have  observed  the  pe(»pLe 
pay  respect  to  images  in  the  churches,  aud  a  belief  has  gone  abroad, 
that  they  are  idolaters  ;  this  impression  the  Russian  government  has 
failed  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  those  populations,  who  are  extremely 
strict  in  their  religions  observances.* — p.  Oil. 

We  do,  indeed,  hope,  that  through  the  favour  of  divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  Muscovite  aggrandizement  may  after  all  have  reached  its 
wid(‘st  limiu.  Wc  coiifcvSS,  how'ever,  that  we  have  frequently  been 
struck  with  certain  prophecies  in  Ezekiel,  more  especially  those  con¬ 
tained  in  and  following  cliapt.  xxxviii.  ver.  1 ;  {is  read  in  the  original 
Hebrew,  and  applied  to  Russia  in  its  present  vastness.  Of  course 
this  is  no  more  than  a  passingallusion,  tlirownout  witli  much  defen- 
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eiice,  and  under  the  fullest  impression  that  the  awful  future  is  a 
volume  known  only  to  the  Most  Hi^h ;  although  glimpses  of  its 
contents  are  now  and  then  vouchsjifed,  for  the  instruction  and  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  church  of  God,  even  to  the  very  end  of  the  world. 


9$ncf 

An  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowlcdfre  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  By  Thomas  Hartwell  Horne,  13.1).  Eighth  Edition, 
corrected  and  enlarged.  London  :  T.  Cadell.  1831). 

Supplemental  Pages  to  the  Seventh  Edition  of  an  Introduction  to  the 
Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  13y  Thomas 
Hartwell  Horne,  B.l).  London  :  T.  Cadell.  1838. 

'fhe  character  of  this  work  is  too  generally  known,  and  too  highly 
appreciated,  to  render  either  description  or  ])raise  necessary  on  onr 
part.  It  was  first  published  in  June,  1818  ;  and  the  fact  of  an  eighth 
edition  being  now  issued  sets  all  criticism  at  defiance.  A  parallel  case 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  wliole  range  of  our  modern  theological  litera¬ 
ture.  Having  adopted  it  as  a  text-book  in  our  early  days,  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  marking  the  laborious  diligence  with  which  the 
author  has  gradually  improved  its  details.  Compelled  from  time  to 
time  to  exchange  a  less  perfect  edition  for  one  more  complete,  we  have 
sometimes  been  half  disposed  to  complain  of  the  heavy  tax  thus  made 
on  our  piK'kets.  A  moment's  consideration,  however,  has  rem(»ved  the 
feeling,  and  convinced  us  that,  in  the  additions  made,  and  the  revised 
system  of  reference  adopted  in  successive  editions,  Mr.  Horne  has  but 
discharged  his  obligations  to  the  public,  and  thereby  increased  greatly 
his  title  to  our  gratitude.  In  the  ])resent  edition,  which  consists  of 
five  V(dumes, — the  second  being  divided  into  two,  —a  considerable 
(piantity  of  new  and  important  matter  has  been  introduced,  *  without 
*  materially  enlarging  its  size,  or  increasing  its  price.’  This  has  lH*en 
effected  by  the  adoptiem  of  a  larger  page,  the  abridgment  of  those 
portions  which  admitted  of  condensation,  the  employment  of  a  small 
but  distinct  type,  and  a  transference  to  the  appendix  of  certain  articles 
h>rmerly  incorporated  in  the  body  of  the  work.  It  is  needless  that 
we  should  say  any  thing  to  commend  such  a  publication.  It  is  mie  of 
the  first  b(H)ks  which  should  be  secured  by  the  young  minister,  what¬ 
ever  his  theological  grade  or  party  connexion  ;  and  the  intelligent  and 
reading  of  every  class,  ministers  and  laymen,  will  find  ample  reward 
in  the  perusid  of  its  richly  stored  pages. 

The  Supplementary  pages  are  designed  for  the  purchasers  of  the 
seventh  edition,  in  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  to  them  by  the 
nutlu>r.  They  contain  the  new  matter  incorporated  in  the  present 
edition,  which  is  so  arranged  and  j>rinted  as  to  allow  of  insertion  in 
the  volumes  to  which  it  behmgs.  From  the  hdlowing  advertisement 
we  learn  that  the  work  has  now  received  its  final  revision.  IMaiiy  will 
rejoice  at  this, — we  can  scarcely  profess  ourselves  of  the  number. 
But  Mr.  Horne  shall  speak  for  himself. 
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‘As  the  author  has  now  introciuced  every  article  of  information, 
‘  which  unwearied  assiduity  has  enabled  him  to  procure,  or  which  has 

*  been  su^^sted  to  him  as  bein^  either  desirable  to  add,  or  as  essential 
‘  to  the  critical  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  takes  this  opportunity 

*  of  statinjr  respectfully,  that  it  is  not  his  intention  to  print  any  fiir- 
‘  thcr  supplements  or  additions,  from  the  impossibility  of  accommo- 
‘  datinjr  them  to  the  pages  of  the  previous  impressions.* 


Statistics  of  the  Colonics  of  the  British  Empire  iu  the  West  ladies. 
South  America,  North  America,  Asia,  Austral- Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe;  comprising  the  Area,  Agrietilture,  Commerce,  Manufac¬ 
tures,  ^'c.,  of  each  Colonif,  u'ith  the  Charters,  and  the  Engraved 
•  Seals^  From  the  Ofhcial  Records  of  the  Colonial  Office.  By  Ro- 
BKRT  M.  Martin,  Esq.  London:  Allen  and  Co. 

A  royal  octavo  volume,  of  upwards  of  nine  hundred  closely-jirinted 
pages,  and  containing  a  careful  digest  of  all  the  most  valuable  records 
pertaining  to  our  colonies,  which  the  official  authorities  of  the  British 
government  jmssess.  To  attenqit  the  abridgment  of  such  a  vtdumc 
is  perfectly  hopeless,  and  we  shall  then*fore  content  ourselves  with  a 
l)rief  extract  from  IMr.  Martin’s  preface,  setting  forth  the  sources  from 
which  he  has  drawn  his  materials. 

‘  The  Colonial  Office  in  Downing  Street,’  he  informs  ns,  ‘  has  received  an¬ 
nually,  for  a  series  of  years,  a  ‘  Blue  Book,'  in  manuscript,  from  each  colony, 
containing  a  variety  of  commercial,  financial,  ecclesiastical,  and  gcnenil 
information  for  the  use  of  Government.  The  ‘Blue  Books’  were  commenced 
about  the  year  lB2n.  Three  blank  books,  with  ruled  columns  and  printed 
headings,  are  sent  to  each  colony  every  year ;  the  blank  columns  arc  filled 
in  by  returns  from  the  ditlerent  departments,  un<ler  the  authoritv  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary  in  each  settlement ;  these  returns  are  then  sent  in  dupli¬ 
cate  to  Downing  Street,  and  one  of  the  three  copies  is  retained  in  the  colony 
for  the  use  of  tlie  Governor.’ 

The  publication  of  these  ‘  Blue  Bmiks,’  which  appears  at  one  time 
to  have  been  contemplated,  having  been  abandoned,  JMr.  IMartin  soli, 
cited  permission  to  prepare  at  his  ow  n  expense  such  a  digest  of  the 
returns  made  in  these  documents,  as  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  had  been  desirous  of  possessing.  This  permission  was  cour. 
teously  granted  by  Lord  (ilenelg. 

‘An  office,’  says  Mr,  Martin,  ‘  was  assigned  for  my  use  in  Downing  Street ; 
and,  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Meyer,  1  was  supplied  w’itli  upwards  of  tw’o 
hundred  and  fifty  volumes  of  ‘  Blue  Books,’  and  with  various  documents  of 
a  public  nature.  The  materials  which  these  books  contained  were  carefully 
ex.uuined,  and  the  facts  which  I  deemed  it  useful  to  publish  were  collated 
and  arnmged  in  a  tabular  form,  together  with  an  immense  mass  of  fiiets  col¬ 
lected  from  every  public  department,  and  from  every  quarter  deemed  au¬ 
thentic,  so  as  to  present  consecutive  view’s  of  the  progress  or  decline  of  each 
colony  in  i>opulation,  education,  religion,  crime,  commerce,  shipping,  staple 
products,  finances,  ami  every  thing  which  can  portray  the  physical,  moral, 
and  int(‘llectual  comlition  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  British  empire.  At  the 
East  India  House,  also,  an  apartment  was  assi^ed  me,  and  the  commercial 
returns  from  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  Tor  forty  years,  were,  by  tlj« 
urbanity  of  Mr.  Peacock,  placed  before  me.’ 
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Of' the  volume  which  has  been  compiled  with  such  iiidefati^ble 
industry,  from  sources  so  authentic  and  abundant,  it  is  obvious  to 
remark  that  it  must  be  a  text-b(M)k  to  men  of  all  parlies  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  pro<:p*ess  of  our  colonial  government,  or  desirous  of 
comprehending  its  diversified  and  complex  relations. 


The  Boys  Country- Book,  being  the  real  Life  of  a  Coinitry  Boy, 
written  by  himself,  cjchibiting  all  the  Amusements,  Pleasures,  and 
Pursuits  of  Children  in  the  Country,  By  William  Howitt.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Longman. 

One  of  the  most  bewitching  little  volumes  which  we  have  read  for  a 
long  time  ;  full  of  the  history  of  juvenile  adventures,  and  of  the 
information — sterling,  varied,  and  of  lasting  value — which  maturer 
years  have  picked  up.  Though  intended  for  the  young,  it  will  have, 
we  venture  to  prophesy,  many  seniors  among  its  admirers.  There  is 
a  charm  and  fascination  in  the  narrative,  which  beguiles  the  reader  on, 
while  the  sentiments  and  general  tone  of  the  volume  are  healthful  and 
bracing.  We  need  add  no  formal  recommendation. 


Socialism,  as  a  Religious  Theory,  Irrational  and  Absurd.  The  first 
of  three  Lectures  on  Socialism  (as  propounded  by  Robert  Owen  and 
others),  delivered  in  the  Baptist  Chapel,  South  Parade,  Leeds, 
September  23, 1838.  By  John  Eustace  Giles,  ^linister.  London: 
Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co. 


The  following  extract  from  the  author's  prefiice  will  best  explain 
the  circumstances  out  of  which  this  publication  has  grown  :  — 

Mil  a  sermon  to  young  men,  having  incidentally  alluded  to  some  of  the 
errors  of  Socialism,  as  he  had  seen  them  exhibited  in  one  or  two  public  jour¬ 
nals,  he  received,  shortly  after,  a  communication  from  the  Committee  of 
Socialists  in  this  town,  enclosing  tickets  for  free  admission  to  a  course  of 
lectures  by  Mr.  Owen,  and  reipiesting  him  to  offer  publicly  such  remarks,  at 
the  close  of  each,  as  he  might  tiiink  proper.  Such  a  communication  he  could 
it‘gard  in  no  other  light  than  a  challenge  to  public  discussion,  for  which  he 
had  neither  time  nor  inclination  ;  but  as  it  was  couched  in  respectful  terms, 
and  confirmed  b}’  a  note  equally  polite  from  Mr.  Owen  himself,  with  the 
extreme  wickedness  of  whose  sentiments  he  was  then  unacquainted,  he 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  attend  one  of  the  lectures,  in  which  there  was  little, 
conq>aratively  stH'aking,  objectionable  ;  and  at  the  close,  after  thanking  tlie 
Socialists  for  their  civility,  informed  them  that,  though  he  could  not  sanction 
the  practice  of  committing  subjects  infinitely  important  to  the  mercy  of  ex- 
temiKiraneous  thought  and  the  passions  of  a  personal  debate,  he  would  w'il- 
lingtv,  if  furnished  with  a  statement  of  their  sentiments,  give  them  a  serious 
examination,  and,  if  he  thought  they  required  it,  refute  them  in  print.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  was  soon  after  gratuitously  furnished  wdth  some  of  Mr.  Owen’s 
publications,  which  he  proceeded  to  rea*d  with  as  little  delavas  his  nuincrous 
engagements,  during  the  summer,  would  allow’,  and  with  the  prepossession 
In  their  favour,  that  they  were  the  pwductions  of  a  mind  somewhat  sceptical 
and  visionary,  yet  incapable  of  a  malignant  hatred  to  religion,  and  by  no 
means  unfriendly  to  good  morals.  The  perused  semn  convinced  him  of  his 
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so  many  artful  contrivances  to  ensnare  the  sui^erUcinl  by  crude  inetaphyaicnl 
subtleties,  the  indolent  by  promises  of  luxury  without  labour,  and  tho  sen¬ 
sual  by  a  perpetual  eulopf}’  of  the  animal  appetites,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
Mahoinmeunii  paradise,  as  awakened  in  his  mind  a  detestation  of  the  system 
to  which  he  was  previously  a  stranp^er.  With  these  altered  impressions,  the 
writer,  after  a  little  further  delay  elsewhere  ex]>lained,  felt  bound  to  caution 
the  public  ap^inst  the  folly,  wickedness,  and  mischievous  tendency  of  a 
system,  which  be  saw  propajjated  with  an  industry  worthy  of  a  better  cause; 
and  consequently  delivered  his  three  lectures,  wfiich  awakened  a  sensation, 
and  w’erc  honoured  witli  an  attendance,  that  he  had  little  right  to  expect. 
The  same  motives  wliicli  first  led  him  to  deliver  his  lectures,  eonduned  with 
the  cireumstance  that  many  persons  were  unable  to  gain  admittance,  induced 
him,  at  the  request  of  intelligent  friends  of  different  denominations,  to  an¬ 
nounce  his  determination  to  print  what  was  delivered  with  such  altenitlons 
as  he  might  think  desirable.’ 

In  following  up  this  determination,  Mr.  Giles  has  discharged,  witli 
great  honour  to  himself,  a  high  and  solemn  obligation.  The  monstrous 
form  of  infidelity,  to  which  the  misnomer  of  Socialism  has  been 
attached,  he  has  subjected  to  a  rigid,  searcliing,  and  able  review ;  in 
which  his  talents  iis  a  keen  disputant  and  close  reasoner  appear  to 
great  advantage.  We  have  seldom  met  w  ith  a  pamjihlet,  the  logic  of 
which  has  been  so  severe,  and  its  various  argumentations  so  fairly,  yet 
irresistibly,  made  to  bear  on  the  establishment  of  the  principles  con¬ 
tended  for.  There  is  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  reasoning, — 
no  attempt  to  conceal,  beneath  the  verbiage  of  a  declamatory  style,  the 
superficial  knowdedge  or  loose  habits  of  an  undisciplined  intellect. 
These  faults— unhappily  not  infrequent — are  wholly  absent  from  the 
present  publication  ;  and  the  fact  constitutes  a  cbeeiing  omen  of  the 
service  yet  to  be  rendered  by  the  author  to  the  best  interests  of  man. 
Nothing  short  of  a  determination  to  master  thoroughly  the  system  he 
sought  to  analyze,  could  have  prompted  Mr.  Giles  to  familiarize  him¬ 
self,  as  he  has  obviously  done,  with  the  various  productions  of  this 
new'  and  contemptibly  absurd  form  of  impiety.  We  thank  him  for 
the  labor  he  has  undergone,  and  shall  be  glad  again  to  meet  him  in 
some  more  extended  and  permanent  work.  The  marked  superiority  of 
his  jiresent  performance  may  w'ell  encourage  him  to  attempt  some 
other  service,  suited  to  instruct  and  benefit  the  church. 


Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  Right  lion,  Edmund  Burke, 
with  Sj)€cinienx  of  his  Poetry  and  Letters,  and  an  Estimate  of  his 
Genius  and  Talents,  compared  with  those  of  his  great  Contempo- 
varies,  Bv  James  Prior,  Esq.  Third  Edition.  London  :  Shef¬ 
field.  U139. 

Mr,  Prior  is  universally  acknowledged  to  have  ransacked  every 
quarter,  wd.ence  materials  could  be  draw  n  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
history  and  character  of  his  hero  ;  and  the  success  of  his  labours  is 
show'n  in  the  appearance  of  a  third  edition  of  his  w'ork.  The  addenda 
W’hich  w'ere  appended  to  the  second  edition  are  now  inserted  in  their 
proper  places,  and  the  price  is  reduced  from  tw'enty-eight  to  fourteen 
shillings.  We  need  say  no  more  in  commendation  of  the  volume. 
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WardV  Library  of  Standard  Divinity:  —  The  Uedf timer's 
Tears  Wept  over  IaisI  Souls,  By  John  Howe,  A.!VI.  The  f’/i- 
scarchable  Uiches  of  Christ,  By  Tliomas  Brooks.  Throloyivol 
Lectures.  By  Robert  Leighton,  D.D.  London:  Ward  and  Co 
1839. 

Practical  Christian  IjiTKRATrRE  : — A  Practical  Treatise  on  Re¬ 
generation.  By  Jolin  M'itlicrspoon,  D.l).  Edinburgh  :  Adam  and 
Charles  Black. 

Collins’  Ciikap  Edition  of  Self.ct  Christian  Authors,  with 
Intn>diictory  Essays: — The  Imitation  of  Christ.  By  Thomas  a 
Kein])is.  Translated  from  the  Latin  by  John  Payne.  >Vith  an 
Intnulnctory  Essay  by  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  The  Redeemers 
Tears  wept  onr  Lost  Souls;  and  two  Discourses,  on  Self- Dedica¬ 
tion,  and  on  Yieldinrr  Ourselves  to  God.  By  the  Rev.  John  Howe, 
A.M.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Robert  (iordon,  D.l).  A 
Practical  View  of  the  Prevailing  Religious  Sgsteni  of  I^rofcssed 
Christians  in  the  Higher  and  Middle  Classes  of  Societg,  contrasted 
with  real  Christianity.  By  William  Wilberforce,  Esij.  With  an 
Introductory  Essay  by  Daniel  Wilson,  D.D. 

('’iiiMSTiAN  Lidrary  Edition  : — Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  John  Xetrton, 
with  Central  Remarks  on  his  Idfe,  Contif’xions,  and  Character. 
By  the  Rev.  Richard  Cecil,  A.M.  With  Illustrative  Notes. 
Elisha :  unahridged.  Translated  from  the  (ierman  of  the  Bev. 
F.  W.  Krummneher,  D.D.  With  Illustra.ive  Notes.  Lomhui : 
T.  Warren.  18.39. 

Christian  Literaturk  : — A  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the 
Deists.  By  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Leslie,  M..\.  With  a  Letter 
fn»m  the  Author  to  a  Deist.  Edinburgh  :  Fraser  and  Crawford. 
1839. 


It  is  not  our  intention  to  arbitrate  between  these  competitors  for 
public  favour.  We  hope  they  may  all  prove  successful,  so  that  their 
enterj)rising  publishers  may  be  encouraged  to  proceed  with  the  several 
series  they  have  projected,  ’fheir  a])j>earance  is  strikingly  indicative 
of  the  change  which  has  recently  cmne  (»ver  the  book-trade.  The 
proverbial  fickleness  of  fashion  is  in  n()thing  more  a])parent  than  in 
Hie  productions  of  the  press  ;  and  we  are  always  glad  when  its  changes 
are  of  an  order  which  bring  works  of  sterling  value  and  of  high  moral 
worth  within  the  reach  of  an  extended  class.  When  Leighton's  Lec¬ 


tures  can  1h'  procured  for  sixteen  pence,  M’itherspoon's  Treatise  on 
Regeneration  for  fourteen  pence,  Cecil's  Newton  for  nine  pence,  and 
Howe’s  Redeemer’s  Tears  and  Discourses  for  ten  pence,  the  readers  of 
such  works  cauiiot  fail  to  be  greatly  multiplied.  All  the  ]niblications 
now  before  us  are  got  up  in  good  style.  They  have  in  this  respect 
various  merits,  but  we  have  no  disposition  to  criticise.  Were  we  dis- 
posed  to  give  the  ])alm  of  superior  execution  to  any  of  them,  it  would 
certainly  be  to  those  of  IMr.  M  ard.  I’hey  are  edited  with  great  care 
from  the  most  apjiroved  editions,  and  are  lieautiful  specimens  of  typo¬ 
graphy.  Mr.  Collins  series  has  an  indisputable  advantage  in  the  able 
intHHluctory  essays  by  which  they  are  prefaced  ;  but  they  are  cliarge- 
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_ at  least  some  of  them — with  a  serious  fault,  which  cannot  Ik* 

to<»  severely  <*01111010110(1.  We  have  hMiketl  in  vain  for  the  fourth  h(K)k 
of  “The  Imitation  of  Christ,”  though  no  intimation  of  its  alisence  is 
given  in  the  title-page.  This  ought  never  to  lie.  An  abridgment 
should  he  advertised  as  such  ;  and  where  it  is  not,  the  purchaser  has 
ground  to  complain  of  imposition. 

Scriptural  Gleanings,  in  a  chain  of  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Princi- 

pies.  By  the  llev.  Alexander  Pringle,  D.l).  Perth.  12mo. 

(\  G.  Sidey. 

The  venerable  author  of  this  volume,  now  upwards  of  eighty  years 
old,  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed,  as  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
sistent  and  useful  ministers,  of  the  Secession  body  in  Scotland.  It  is 
dedicated  a]H>ropriately  to  the  people  among  whom  he  has  laboured 
more  than  sixty  years,  ‘  as  a  parting  pledge  of  unfeigned  concern  for 
their  spiritual  edification.*  The  following  extract,  forming  the  close 
of  the  preface  to  the  volume,  ])resents  too  lovely  a  scene,  and  is  tmi 
honorable  to  the  parties  concerned  to  be  omitted.  '  Soon  my  lips  will 
Ik?  silent  in  the  grave ;  but,  standing  in  this  solemn  attitude,  I  feel 
greatly  sustained  and  cheered  by  the  consideration — Jirst,  that  the 
great  and  good  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  ever  lives,  to  gather,  guard,  and 
f(HMl  his  flock  in  the  church  on  earth — and,  secondlg,  that  I  have  the 
pnispect  of  leaving  them  under  the  pastoral  care  of  my  able  and 
iK'loved  colleague,  who  lias,  for  nearly  seventeen  years,  been  my  fellow- 
labourer,  and  both  the  staff  and  comfort  of  my  old  age.  It  has  not 
been  the  lot  of  every  minister  to  see  his  pulpit  well  filled  ere  he  was 
called  away  from  the  stage  of  service  in  the  church  below.  It  wius  an 
honor  conft*rred  on  Aaron,  the  saint  of  God,  to  be  called  up  to  Mount 
I  lor,  and  see  his  son  Eleazar  invested  witli  the  rolH*s  of  office  ere  he 
(lied.  Our  fathers,  where  are  they  ?  and  the  jirophets,  do  they  live  for 
ever  ^  The  spirit  of  this  extract  is  diffused  throughout  the  volume, 
which  is  divided  into  twenty-four  sections,  and  constitutes  a  miniature 
IhkIv  of  divinity,  written  in  an  easy  and  flowing  style.  The  author  is 
a  (.’alvinist,  a  Presbyterian,  and  a  Pmdobaptist,  who  has  liappily 
succeeded  in  spreading  over  the  whole  of  his  publication,  the  mild 
lustre  of  a  sanctified  intellect.  On  a  few  points  we  differ  from  Dr. 
Pringle,  but  on  all  the  im^re  substantial  and  important  principles  of 
his  work  we  are  ])erfectly  agreed.  His  volume  is  well  adapted  to  a 
large  class  of  readers,  and  will  amply  repay — we  will  m)t  Siiy  for  the 
labour,  but  for  the  time  employed  in  its  perusal. 


lleniinitcniccs  from  the  early  Life  of  a  Lutheran  Clergyman.  Jly 
Frederick  Strauss,  D.l).,  Professor  of  Divinity,  Member  of  the  Su- 
})renie  Consistory,  and  Cliaplain  to  his  Majesty,  the  King  of  Prussia. 
From  the  German,  by  Samuel  Jackson.  London:  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co.  Um. 

This  little  volume  is  the  retrospect  of  an  eminently  holy  and  dev(»ted 
uniii.Nter  of  the  gospel.  The  simplicity  of  German  manners,  and  the 
cerenainies  peculiar  to  the  Lutheran  church,  are  vividly  descrilH*d. 
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Tlie  book  possesses  a  powerful  charm,  which  rivets  the  attention,  and 
produces  a  degree  of  impatience  to  know'  how'  each  scene  will  close. 
When  we  liegan  to  read  it,  we  w'ere  unwilling  to  break  from  its  enchanU 
inent  till  w'e  had  completed  the  delightful  task  of  reading  it  through ; 
and  then  we  w'ere  induced  to  wish  that  every  IxHik  might  possess  e(jual 
interest.  There  is  a  magic  in  its  style,  an  air  of  romance  in  its  scenes, 
and  a  dignified  verity  per\’ading  the  whole  work,  w  hich  combine  to 
delight  and  affect  the  heart.  Its  power  to  fascinate  the  imagination  is 
more  than  equalled  by  its  tendency  to  kindle  devotion  and  pnmiote 
piety.  The  work  is  written  in  prose,  but  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
poetry.  Did  our  limits  allow,  w'e  w'ould  gladly  give  some  extracts,  but 
we  must  deny  ourselves  and  our  readers  this  pleasure. 

ilitrrarB  $ntflUgfiur. 
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The  Notes  of  the  Cliurcli,  as  laid  down  bv  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  Examined 
and  Confuted,  in  a  Series  of  Tracts.  Part  1. 

Lives  of  the  most  Eminent  Literary  and  Scientific  Men  of  Great  Hritain. 
English  Poets.  Hy  Robert  Helb  Esq.  Vol.  1.  (Lartlner’s  Cycloj)a‘dia,  112.) 

A  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufacture.s,  and  Mines  ;  containing  a  clear  Expo¬ 
sition  of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  By  Andrew  Ure,  M.D.  Part  7. 

Progressive  Education  ;  or.  Considerations  on  the  Course  of  Life.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French  of  Mdme.  Necker  de  Saussurc. 

Ancient  Christianity,  and  the  Doctrines  of  the  Oxford  Tracts.  By  the 
Author  of  ‘  Spiritual  Despotism.*  Part  1. 

The  Life  ami  Times  of  the  late  Countess  of  TIuntingdon.  Part  1. 

*rhc  lb>v’s  Country  Book  ;  being  the  real  Life  of  a  Country  Boy,  written 
by  himself ;  exhibiting  all  the  Amusements,  Pleasures,  and  Pursuits  of  Chil¬ 
dren  in  the  Country.  Edited  by  William  Hovvitt. 

A  Voice  from  America  to  England.  By  an  American  Gentleman. 

The  Miniature  Commentary;  being  Short  Comments  on  every  Chapter  of 
the  Holy  Bible.  3  vols. 

liCtters  of  the  late  Mrs.  Isabella  Graham,  of  New  York,  in  connexion  with 
the  leading  Events  of  her  Life.  By  her  Nephew,  the  Rev.  James  Marshall. 

Illustrations  of  Mechanics.  By  the  Rev.  11.  Moselev,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

A  fienend  Outline  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  Alanual  of  Comparative 
Anatomy.  By  Thomas  Rvmer  Jones,  F.Z.S.  Part  *5. 

A  History  of  British  Birds,  By  William  Yarrell,  F.L.S.,  V.P.Z.S.  Illus¬ 
trated  bva  Wood-cut  of  each  Species,  and  Numerous  Vignettes.  Part  Eleven. 

The  African  Slave-Trade.  By  Thomas  Fow’ell  Buxton,  Esq. 

M.  T.  Ciceronis  Opera  Selecta.  In  Usum  Academire  Edinensis. 

A  Brief  Treatise  on  Geology ;  or.  Facts,  Suggestions,  and  Inductions  in 
that  Science.  By  Biblieus  llelvinus. 

The  Year-B<H)k  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art ;  exhibiting  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  Discoveries  and  Improvements  of  the  past  Year,  in  Mechanics,  Natural 
Philosophy,  &c.  &e.  &e.  Illustrated  w'itli  Engravings.  By  the  Author  of 
‘  The  Arcana  of  Science.* 

Jamaica  IMantership.  liy  Benjamin  M ‘Mahon. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Greek  Mission;  or,  Sixteen  Years  in  Malta  and  Greece; 
including  Tours  in  Peloponnesus,  in  the  ^Egean  and  Ionian  Isles.  With 
Remarks  on  the  Religious  Opinions,  Mond  Slate,  Social  Habits,  &c.,  &c.,  of 
M.alUi  and  Greece.  By  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Wilson. 

Re|K>rt  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  S<micrset.  By 
llenry  T.  Dc  I*a  Beche,  F.R.S.  Published  by  order  of  the  Lords  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  her  Majesty’s  Treasury. 


